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AMERICAN HUSBANDRY. 


CHAP. I. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Soil and climate of Nova Scotia — Agricul- 
ture — Fifing — Lumber — State of the 
Settlers — JJlands of Cape Breton and St. 
John — ObJ'ervations. 

T O judge of the climate of Nova 
Scotia by the latitude would lead 
any'perfon into the mod egregious 
miftakes. Between 44 and 50 degrees of 
latitude in Europe we find fome of the 
fineft and moil pleafant countries in this 
quarter df the world ; but in Nova Scotia the 
cafe is very different. The winter lafts feven 
months, and is of a feverity that is dreadful 
to new comers, the deepeft rivers are fro- 
zen over in one night, fo as to bear load- 
ed waggons,; the fnow lies in fome places 
ten feet deep, and upon level tradts it has 
Vol. I. B been 


2 American Husbandry. 

been known to be fix feet deep : the in? 
habitants are fliut up in their houfes, and ? 
except in the towns, lead a miferable life $ 
are almoft in as torpid and lifelefs date as 
the vegetables of the country ; much of 
the fummer is fpent in laying in fuel for 
the winter, and brandy and rum are then 
the greateft luxuries the people indulge in. 
Such a degree of cold as is then felt be r 
numbs the very faculties of the mind, and 
is nearly deftrudtive qf all induftry. When 
this fevere winter goes, at once comes a 
fummer (for they have no fpring) of a heat 
greater than is ever felt in England. The 
fnow is prefently melted, and runs in tor- 
rents to the fea ; the ground is thawed, the 
trees are prefently in leaf, and the little 
hufbandry here pradtifed is ijien begun. 
But what is almoft as bad as the extremes 
of heat and cold, are the perpetual fogs, 
which render the country equally unwhol- 
fome and unpleafant ; and, what is pecu- 
liarly provoking to the inhabitants, laft 
far into fummer. Such is the climate ; it 
is bad almoft in excefs ; but we are not to 
imagine that it banifhes hufbandry, which 
might be the firft conclufion of fuch as 
were unufed to northern latitudes. 

The 
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American Husbandry. 3 

The foil varies greatly : in many parts it 
is thin and gravelly on a bed of rock; for 
many years this was what they endeavoured 
to cultivate, but ill fuccefs taught the inha- 
bitants a change which has proved very ad- 
vantageous. They fixed in the fait marffies 
on the bay of Fundy, which, although 
they required a very expenfive drainage, 
yet, from the fertility of the foil, repaid 
the farmer much better than other trails 
gained with much lefs difficulty. The foil 
in thefe marffies is -a. white or blue clay, 
mellow when in culture and marly ; if the 
water is well conveyed off, it is capable of 
producing great crops, being fuitable to 
the heat of the l'ummer. But the expence 
of getting this land is not fmall ; the fea is 
to be dyked eut, thofe dykes are to be kept 
in repair, and the temporary ilaffies con- 
veyed off. Further, only the line next the 
coaft is of value, as that only has the bene- 
fit of harbours for boats and fchooners, and 
for carrying off lumber for the Weft . 
Indies. Mod of the advantageous trails 
were patented feveral years ago ; but the 
lotts change hands often, and at prefent 
many of them are to be fold cheap enough, 
though under culture. . - - 

B 2 An 
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4 American Husbandry. 

An idea of their management may be 
gained from the following particulars : 
upon the fettlers firft going they fix upon 
a piece of marfh, with an adjoining one of 
wood-land, feldom lefs in the whole than 
from five hundred to eight hundred or a 
thoufand acres : if the marfh is already 
banked, they pay an annual tax for that 
work ; if not, they muft execute it before 
any profit can be made. They build the 
houfe on the edge of the wood-land ; a 
work that cofts nothing in materials from 
the plenty of wood, which is fine, confift- 
ing generally of oak, pine, or black birch': 
but all the trees are grubbed, which makes 
the labour heayv. 

Three years are nominally given to fet- 
tle the traCts affigned ; but this is not 
flriCtly adhered to, but extended by favour 
to fix or feven. After ten years a quit- 
rent is paid to the king of two fhillings for 
every fifty acres j alio a covenant entered 
• into of planting two acres with hemp of 
every fifty taken up : the planters are kept 
to this article, but with very little effedt, 
for the climate is utterly improper for that 
production. 

The marlh land is fine, and wants little 
more after draining but to let the plough 

to 
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American Husbandry. 5 

to work for fowing wheat : it is all covered 
with a Ihort but thick and fpongy mofs, 
which they plough in, and on one plough- 
ing harrow in their wheat. This work 
they perform as foon as the weather 
breaks, and the fnow is all gone ; they do 
it in a very clumfy manner, attending not 
the leaft to their lands being laid neat and 
regular. In September the corn is ripe : 
they ufually mow it, and the crops they 
get, notwithftanding the foil being good, 
fcarce ever amount to middling ones in 
England. I have been aifured, that two 
quarters of bad wheat in quality, are a 
great crop. They have hardly any idea of 
fallowing, but in the fuccceding year 
plough up the ftubble for another wheat- 
crop, which they continue as long as the 
land will yield it, and then leave it to re- 
cover itfelf, fometimes, however, changing 
for beans. The wood-lands, when cleared, 
they plant with peafe, potatoes, cabbages, 
&c. the latter production is very ufeful to 
them, they keep under the fnow in win- 
ter very found. 

As to inclofures, they have only a ring 
fence, and one or two near the houfe; not 
always that ; fometimes none but what 
parts their marlh land from the woods. 

B 3 Cattle, 
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Cattle, in fummer, are turned into un-, 
drained marfhes and the woods, and in 
winter are three parts ftarved. 

That I may give as clear an idea of this 
management in all its relations as I can, I 
fhall infert the expences of fettling the 
plantation of Reeves’s on the bay of Fun- 
dy, as is was put into my hands by a gen- 
tleman on whom I can depend. 


• 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Freight, &c. of five perfons 

from England, - 

I€> 5 

0 

0 

Patents, fees, £cc. for nine 

hundred acres. 

37 

8 

6 

Dyking, ----- 

172 

0 

0 

Building the houfe, barns. 

boat-houfes, 65c. 

67 

10 

o- 

Stock, of the farm, - - - 

70 

0 

0 

Grubbing two hundred and 
thirty acres of wood-land, 

at 25s. - - - 

287 

5 

0 

Seed, and putting in the crop. 

5 2 

0 

0 

A fchooner, feventy tons, at 

40s. - - - - , - - 

140 

0 

o ; 

A fh allop, ----- 

26 

8 

0 


957 ' 

1 1 

6- 


Brought 
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1. 

s. 

d. 

Brought forward, 

957 

1 1 

6 

A whale boat, - - - - 

10 

10 

0 

Netts, lines, twine, and fun- 




dries, - - 

98 

J 5 

b 

Seamen’s wages for a feafon. 

^7 

8 

6 

Bread, feventy hundred, at 15s. 

5 Z 

10 

0 

Pork, three barrels, at 50s. 

7 

10 

6 

Beef, fix barrels, at 40s, 

12 

0 

0 

Arms and amunition, - - 

26 

0 

0 

Furniture and fundries, 

156 

b 

0 

1348 

5 

0 

The annual produce after 

a few years 

was calculated at. 




Six hundred quintals of cod 




fifh, at 14s. - - - - 

420 

0 

0 

Mackarel and fhads, fixty- 




feven barrels, at 20s. 

67 

0 

t 

0 

Jamaica fifli, twenty-two 




quintals, 9s. - - - - 1 

9 

18 

0 

kefufe ditto, eighteen quintals, 




at 6s. 6d. - - 

5 

17 

0 

Ship timber and lumber. 

63 

b 

0 

1 

5 6 5 


0 



% 

It 
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It is much to be regretted, that the an-' 
nual expenditure was not known j but if 
the high 'price of labour is confidered — 
the wages of the fifhermen — the repairs of 
the vefftls — nets — implements — ammuni- 
tion — wines— -rum — tea — fugar, and o- 
ther luxuries. See. all thefe articles would 
certainly make a confiderable deduction 
from this annual product. As to the pro- 
dudts of the land, they are more than con- 
furred at home. Can any unprejudiced 
perfon fuppofe that the fum of thirteeen 
hundred pounds might not be expended on 
wade lands in Great Britain to much bet- 
ter advantage ? I will not fo far anticipate 
the fubjeft as to calculate here, but moft 
afluredly we may determine that, in point 
of profit, fueh a fum might be more bene- 
ficially expended in Britifli hufbandry, than 
in that of Nova Scotia. 

I fay, in point of profit, as to that of 
pleafure, there are other circumftances to 
be confidered, which are-material j thefe 
particularly concern the great plenty of 
game in the country, and the general free- 
dom of all fporting and fithing. It has 
been aflerted, and not upon bad authority,, 
that a boy of twelve or fourteen years of 
age, with his gun, would maintain ten or 

twelve 
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twelve in family the year .round, pork and 
bread excepted. Two boys have been 
known to catch above two hundred hares 
in one winter with twine fnares. Six boys, 
in three canoes, fhot, in four days, one 
hundred and fifty wild>geefe, and four 
hundred black ducks. To this may be 
added, that eels are in the little rivers fo 
plentiful, that they keep immenfe quanti- 
ties of them frozen for winter provision. 

Thefe particulars, indeed, indicate, not 
only pleafure, but alfo a confiderable de- 
gree of profit ; for a country, which will 
admit of fuch circumstances, mud yield no 
trifling advantages in houfekeeping : and 
however infignificant fuch a point my feem 
in a general account of a country, yet is it 
of importance in the eyes of thofe who 
quit their own to fettle in America. In 
Britain, the game laws are fo flrift that 
unqualified perfons muff give up all 
thoughts of the pleafure of fhooting and 
fifhing, as well as the advantage in feeding 
their families, or be liable to fevere and in- 
famous penalties ; and that this monflrous 
contraft fends no trifling number of people 
to the colonies I have not a doubt. 

In the preceding accounts the reader 
finds that the whole produdt of the new 
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plantation (and that a confiderable one) 
confifts in fifh and lumber. It is remark- 
able, that without the filhery the inha- 
bitants of this colony would ftarve j their 
hulbandry is inefficient to feed them ; a 
circumftance ftrongly charaCteriftic of the 
merit of Nova Scotia as a colony. In this 
refpcCt the farmers fomewhat refemble the 
inhabitants of Devonffiire, Dorfetffiire, and 
Cornwal, before the northern colonies al- 
moft beat the mother country out of her 
Ihare of the fifhery j a very great portion 
of the Englifh Newfoundland fiffiery was 
carried on by little farmers on the above- 
mentioned coafts, who went out as foon as 
their fpring feed was over, and returned be- 
fore harveft : but in Nova Scotia it is the 
principal dependance of the people for 
their fubfiftence ; and the only fale by 
which they can fupply themfelves with 
manufactures and other neceffaries. 

Their other export is lumber to the 
Weft Indies, but of this the whole pro- 
vince does not fend out more than fells for 
five thoufand pounds, and fometimes not fo 
much. A part of the winter feafon is ap- 
plied to cutting and fawing trees, but from 
the feverity of the feafon the progrefs 
made in this work is inconfiderable, and : 

yields 
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yields no great profit to the farmer. The 
diftance of thofe iflands, with the vaft fu- 
periority of the more fouthern colonies in 
climate for the winter execution of this 
work, leffen the profit of the Nova Sco- 
tians greatly. 

Neither the fifhery nor the export of 
lumber prove advantageous enough to ren- 
der the fctlers comparable in eafe and 
wealth to the people of New-England, 
New-York, &c. or, I may add (and this is 
what I mean particularly to inculcate) to 
the fame clafs of men among our farmers 
in Britain ; except in the articles, not im- 
material 1 allow, of {hooting and fifhing : 
but when the difference of climate is confi- 
dered ; the agreeable and healthy life which 
is lead even in winter in England; the 
friendly fociety enjoyed by our loweft 
clafles of farmers in our country towns and 
village alehoufes, upon market days and 
other meetings — the goodnefs of our 
roads, and the fecurity of living, what can 
tempt any that feel fuch advantages to leave 
them in purfuit of imaginary happinefs in 
the woods of Nova Scotia ? Where the 
winters are miferably fevere, where fociety 
is fcareely any where to be found — with- 
out a road in the country, and where a hof- 

2 tile 
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tile race of Indians, till very lately, render J 
ed the whole colony unhappily infecure* 
But the great fuperioritv remains to be 
mentioned : promotion, if I may fo ex- 
prefs myfelf, is cheaper in England ; for it 
apears from the preceding calculation, that 
a much larger fum is neceffary to go to, 
and fettle, with any advantage in Nova 
Scotia, even on the fmalleft fcale, than 
would be fufficient to ftock a good farm in 
England. The fifhing apparatus is expen- 
five ; and if that employment is neglected, 
the moft profitable branch in the country is 
loft: the planters muft degenerate into 
mere tartars, without a commodity for 
fale wherewith to buy manufactures. Let 
thefe circumftances be confidered, and I 
think it muft be apparent, that many of the 
emigrants who go to Nova Scotia with a 
view to pradtife a hufbandry, &c. more 
profitable than that of Europe, muft find 
themfelves miferably deceived. 

What fort of a country muft it be where 
government is forced to give a bounty on 
raifing corn to keep the people from ftarv- 
iag ? Yet this is the cafe with Nova Scotia. 
On all wheat raifed it is one (hilling a 
buftiel ; on barley, oats, and pulfe, nine 
pence, and on roots fix pence. 

Relative 
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Relative to the iflands of Cape Breton 
jind St. John I mud obferve, that the for- 
mer has only a few plantations, made by 
connivance, by fifhermdn, merely for the 
convenience of its fituation for the cod 
fiftiery. But the ifland of St. John was 
granted to fome well-known noblemen, 
fince the peace, with a view to colonize 
the whole : the fcheme was originally 

formed by the late Earl of Egmont ; but ha 
did not live to fee any fuccefs attend the 
plan, which yet was laid as well as moft 
could be for fuch climates, and the execu- 
tion begun with great fpirit, at an expence 
that would have brought into culture no 
inconliderable trad of wade in England or 
in Scotland ; and that the fuccefs would 
have been greater and infinitely more bene- 
ficial at home than in America, cannot for 
a moment be doubted. Several hundred 
of fettlers have been fixed there, yet they 
are at prefent fupplied with food from 
New-York : inftead of a beneficial fyftem 
of pafturage and planting hemp, they have 
already, like all thefe northern colonifts, 
taken to the filhery, as the only means of 
paying for the necdfaries of life, in diredt 
contradiction to the defigns of their pa- 
trons. This is, and ever will be, the con- 

fequence 
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fequence of colonizing in fuch northern la-* 
titudes, where agriculture muft ever be car- 
ried on with feeblenefs ; where the climate 
is to the laft degree rigorous ; and where 
every fpot is inhofpitable and frigid. To 
plant colonies in fuch fituations, is a&ing 
contrary to every rational idea of colonic 
zation. * 

I am fenfible that the original idea of 
planting Nova Scotia was not fo much upon 
a plan of agriculture as defence. The en- 
croachments of the French made fettle- 
ments and fortrelfes necelfaryj and the 
neighbourhood of Louilburg rendered a 
fafe port, as a retreat for the navy, indif- 
penfable : upon this plan garrifons were 
necefiary : and thefe could not be fupport- 
ed without an adjacent agriculture. There 
is fomething rational in this, but it ex- 
tends no further than the neceflity of the 
cafe, and not to the immenfe expence which 
the nation has fuffered on account of the 
colony, amounting to confiderably more 
than a million flerling ; befides, this argu- 
ment, fince the peace, has no longer any' 
validity, whereas we have a&ed as if it 
continued in full force ; and after feeling 
the unprofitable expence of one fnowy de- 
fart, have planted a fecond. This condudt 

would 
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would have been excufable had we pof- 
fefled no other territories in America, but 
while fuch immenfe diftridts remained un- 
cultivated to the fputh, it was really inex- 
pufable upon every principle of good po- 
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CHAP. II. . 

CANADA. 

Soil and Climate of Canada — Agriculture — - 
Inhabitants — River St. Laurence — Na- 
ture of the Country not yet fettled — Ex- 
ports — Importance of this acquijition — 
Obfer nations. t — 

I 

C ANADA is much colder in the win- 
ter than Nova Scotia, which may be 
accounted for by the diftance from the 
feaj yetis the climate greatly preferable: 
the air is clear and pure', and the inha- 
bitants in general enjoy as good health as 
any fet of people in all America. That the 
climate is better we may likewife gather 
from the productions ; pumpions and me- 
lons, apples and pears, are cultivated in 
common ; whereas in Nova Scotia, though 
we cannot fay the country is abfolutely 
without them, yet is the vegetation weak 
in comparifon. In this I fpeak of the 
northern part of Canada about Quebec; for 
as to the fouth of it, in the neighbourhood 
of Montreal, it is far more mild, as ap- 
pears 
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pears by feveral plants commonly found 
there and to the fouth, which will not live 
at Quebec. 

The north-weft wind blows, through 
winter, with a feverity that is fcarcely cred- 
ible : it plainly comes through all walls 
that are not very thick ; a candle is blown 
out when held againft a wall that is only a 
brick and a half thick : ail the infide of 
fuch walls are covered with fnow blown 
through, on the fide againft the north- 
weft ; and the walls muft be of a vaft 
thicknefs, at the fame time that the houfe 
is well ftieltered by wood and hill, for peo- 
ple within not to feel the wind blow on 
them. This dreadful north-weft is felt 
throughout the continent, even to Charles 
Town, in South Carolina; and it has 
been abfolutely aflerted that it has blown 
over the whole Atlantic ocean, and been 
felt in Europe. It is this wind which ren- 
ders the climate of all North America fo 
peculiar that no other is fimilar to it. 
Hence arifes the fevere frofts felt there in 
fuch fouthern latitudes, that the like is ne- 
ver known in Europe. Sharp frofts are 
. fometimes felt in Florida, in latitude 30, 
which is that of Egypt and Morocco. 
This is owing to the north-w.eft winds. 

Vo l. I. C They 
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They acquire their extreme coldnefs from 
the immenle extent of l'nowy continent 
over which they blow, j)offibly from the 
North pole, whereas the continent of Eu- 
rope and Afia ends in latitude 75, an open 
fea being to the north. This has been 
well explained by a late writer, from whom, 
candour demands I fhould acknowledge, 
that I borrowed the hint *. 

This wind in Canada is more fevere than 
in Nova Scotia, the fnows are alfo as deep 
and as univerfal, but the air is clear, being 
free from the fogs which render the latter 
country fo extremely difagre§able. The 
winter is not, however, abfolutely without 
employment ; wrapt up well in furs, win- 
ter expeditions are undertaken, and fawing 
and cutting lumber go on, though not 
with near l'uch alacrity and effect as in the 
more fouthern colonies, where the work- 
men are employed as regularly in that fea- 
fon as in fummcr. 

The foil in Canada is of two forts, the 
Honey, and the pure loam, or mould with- 
out Hones ; both are cultivated, but the 
latter is much the befl ; it is black or 


* Dr. Mitchel’s Prefent State of Great Britain and 
North America. 

reddiih. 
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reddifh, and is certainly as fine land as any 
in the world } and were it in a more fa- 
vourable climate would yield as rich pro- 
ductions. There are vaft traCts of it in Ca- 
nada which would, in many parts of Eng- 
land, let at twenty-five {hillings an acre, but 
here are uncultivated ; all the fettlements 
and farms in this country being only on the 
banks of the rivers, principally on that of 
St. Lawrence j the cultivated country is 
only a narrow flip on each fide the river, 
fcarcely any where half a mile broad, un- 
lefs it fpreads on account of other ftreams 
that fall into the principal one. In fome 
places, however, the cultivated country is 
fome miles broad, particularly near the 
three towns. 

RefpeCting the vegetable productions of 
this colony there are found almoft all the 
ufeful plants that are cultivated in Scotland, 
and many that fucceed better in England 
than in Scotland. The common crops are 
wheat, barley, rye, and oats j feveral forts 
of peas and beans j many forts of roots, 
particularly carrots, parfnips, and potatoes, 
but the latter not in plenty, from the French 
not much affeCting them. Many of the 
farms have an orchard, though not fo 
commonly as in the old Engli/h colonies to 
C 2 the 
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the fouthward : apples, pears, and plumbs 
fucceed well j but peaches they get with 
difficulty, nor are they of a good flavour : 
mulberries will not grow here. Walnut 
trees, carried from France, dye every year 
to the root, but ffioot out again in the 
fpring. 

Their huffiandry is very bad ; the fyftem 
is taking a crop and what they call a fal- 
low, that is, they take a crop of wheat and 
after it leave the land at reft for a year, not 
for ploughing, but that the weeds may 
grow and be eaten off by the cattle: this me- 
thod can arife from nothing but the plenty 
of land, for furely common fenfe might 
tell them, that a field, anfwering the pur- 
pofe of a meadow, by the quantity of weeds, 
on it, muft be a ftrange preparation for 
corn. If they left it for ten or twelve 
years, till the grades came fo thick as to> 
choak the weeds, it might, when ploughed 
up, become at once good corn land, as we 
find in many places is the cafe in England. 
In general they let the lands reft only one 
year, but fome who have more land than 
the reft, leave it fometimes for two, three, 
or four years, before they low it again t 
white clover, by that time, comes in great 
plenty. 

No 
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No crop gets more than one ploughing, 
which is in April, after the froft breaks ; 
then all their forts of corn are Town, wheat 
as well as the reft, confequently they have 
only a fpring wheat : however, a few far- 
mers have of late years got into the way of 
fowing the fame grain in autumn ; they do 
not thereby get an earlier harveft, but the 
grain is weightier and better, and the crop 
more abundant. As foon as the weather 
breaks, all the ploughs in Canada are at 
work to get in the corn, waiting very rarely, 
and but on fmall fpaces of land, for carry- 
ing on the manure and on one ploughing, 
which is performed with oxen or horfes in- 
difcriminately, they fow all forts of grain and 
pulfe. Their crops are as good as moderate 
ones in England ; from four to fix or feven 
feptiers per arpent are commonly gained of 
wheat, that is, about two or two quarters 
and a half per Englifh acre : oats yield 
very large crops, they fow them for their 
horfes and other cattle j barley is a poor 
crop with them j and peas a very uncertain 
one, but fometimes they get a fine product 
of them. 

Every farmer has annually a fmall piece 
of flax, but it is only for the ufe of his 

C 3 family : 
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family: they have none that is good, whe- 
ther owing to their management of it, or 
the climate, I know not. They have alfo 
a piece of tobacco in every farm, for the fa- 
mily : all fnioak it here. 

They have in all parts of Canada very fine 
meadows of natural grafs, of a fine fort*, 
with great plenty of white clover; not low 
marlhy fpots, but high upland meadows, 
the foil dry, found loam ; thefe are great ad- 
vantages to the farmers ; they yield fine crops 
of good hay which is mown in Auguft. 

The country inhabitants of Canada are 
all little farmers j very few of them having 
large farms, at lead; if we give that term 
only to the land they ufually keep in any 
culture. Villages are rarely met with, and 
the few there are confift only of here and 
the^e a mechanic, or a fchoQlmafter : they 
are a chearful, hofpitable people, and have 
behaved themfelves with much good fenfe 
and politenefs to the Englilh that have 
fettled amongd them fince the conqueft. 
At Quebec and Montreal they are remark- 
ably gay and focial, which indeed is the 
cafe in a good meafure in mod countries 
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that are fo cold as to confine the inha- 
bitants to their houfes for a long winter; 
without a focial difpofition, fuch winters 
would be infupportable. They are further 
a very happy people ; yet their enjoyments 
are by no means numerous, and the whole 
country lies under two evils which almoft 
entirely prevent encreafe ; the want of 
communication in winter with the reft of 
the world ; and the want of money for cir- 
culation. This affects the whole colony 
equally, and makes their (hare of chearful- 
nefs an abfolute neceflary of life. 

Was it not for the river St. Lawrence the 
whole country would be fo deftitute of 
communication, as to be next to uninha- 
bitable : but that noble river, which is na- 
vigable for the largeft (hips to Quebec, and 
every where deep enough for all the inland 
navigation of Canada, quite to the falls of 
Niagara, is the great chanel of communi- 
cation between the different parts of the 
country. Indeed Canada is but a narrow 
flip of cultivated land along the banks of 
this river, which to fuch parts anfwers 
every purpofe that can be wiftied, of tra- 
velling and the conveyance of merchandize, 
and the produce of the farms to the 
towns of Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Ri- 
C 4 vieres. 
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vieres, in each of which are regular mar- 
kets. No flight part of the demand in 
thofe markets is formed by the troops, who 
both enliven and enrich the colony. 

The unfettled country, which includes all 
but the banks of the river is a for eft, ge- 
nerally filled with various forts of pines, 
oak, birch, &c. many of the trees are 
large. In parts of thefe forefts the under- 
wood is thick ; in others, there is none at 
all. The foil in them has the fame vari- 
eties as in the cultivated fields. Large 
trails are excellent, and would, if cleared 
of wood, produce as good crops as any of 
the fields already in culture j but there are 
not inhabitants enough to extend the culti- 
vation ; and there are many reafons for this,, 
which I fliall mention by and by. I may 
obferve that all that imtnenfe country to 
the fouth of the river St. Lawrence, which 
is part of New England and Nova Scotia, 
has very few trails in it, by the report of 
the Indians, which are not capable of cul- 
tivation. It forms a fquare of three hun-r, 
dred miles aver y way, which is much lar-, 
ger than Great Britain ; and confifts of fo- 
refts on a good foil, or rich marlbes. Cul- 
tivation would improve the climate, drive 
away the’ fogs, and make the country much 

more 
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more inhabitable than at prefent. But 
fuch improvements muft be Tome centuries 
off, and in the mean time the whole will 
remain, except on the coart: and river, a 
mere inhofpitable defart, like Nova Scotia. 
The foothern parts of Canada, north of the 
great lakes about Niagara, &c. poflefs a 
climate infinitely fuperior to that tradt, and 
alio the line of country from Crown Point 
to the river St. Lawrence, equals any part 
of North America for fertility of foil, and 
agreeablenefs j at the fame time that the 
climate is fo much fuperior to that even of 
Mbntreal, which I before obferved was 
preferable to that of Quebec. Were it not 
for the country to the fouth of the lakes 
drawing away the people, thefe territories 
would foon be cultivated. 

For the further information of the rea- 
der I rtiall tranfcribe the table of the an- 
nual exports from Canada fince the peace 
of 1763. 

Skins, £. 76,000 

Whalebone and oil, 3 > 5 °° 

12000 quarters of wheat, at 20s. 12,000 

Genfeng, fnake root, &c. 3,000 

Timber and lumber, 1 1,000 

£• 105G 00 

Which 
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Which export, with the import of manu- 
factures, &c. employ thirty-four (hips, and 
about four hundred feamen. But the 
wheat has for the laft three or four years 
been at thirty-two (hillings a quarter. As 
far as the (kins can be gained, this colony 
will admit of increafe, but the common 
idea is, that it has for fome time arived at 
its zenith, as the game, &c. from which 
they are taken, rather declines than in- 
creafes j the wheat and lumber are the fur- 
plus of the colony confumption, raifed by 
the hands which are fixed in their farms, 
and from habit, love of their native coun- 
try, poverty, want of ability to move, or 
other motives, remain in it ; but the export 
I do not apprehend is likely to increafe, be- 
caufe new fettlements are rare, but many 
families leave the country and move to the 
fouthward. This export* is all the means 
which the whole body of the inhabitants 
have of purchafing manufactures, wines, 
fpirits, India goods, and fugar, excepting 
alone the expenditure of the military and 
civil government, a part of which may be 
reckoned projit to the colony, and fuppofed 
to go for the fame commodities. 

But notwithftanding thefmall profpeCt of 
improvement, yet is not Canada to be 

efteemed 
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efteemed a flight acquifition to the Britifli 
empire. Indeed it is, with the territories 
on the Ohio, a very important one; and 
which, with good management on our 
parts, might be made of much greater con- 
fequence even to the commercial interefts 
of Britain, than the acquifition either of 
Guadalupe or Martinico, fuppofing there 
was a neceffity of giving up both thefe 
iflands, if Canada was retained j a fuppo- 
fition which may beftarted, but which can 
never be believed. I have read many ac- 
counts of North America, in which the 
importance of this country has been pretty 
extenfively confidered, yet did I never 
meet with a juft idea of the main ftrength 
of the argument. Dr. Mitchel feems to 
have underftood it, but he wrote in fo con- 
fufed a manner, that it is difficult to gain 
his meaning. 

The moft important commercial intereft: 
of Great Britain is the fupplying her colo- 
nies with manufactures, in exchange for 
their ftaple commodities. This trade, far • 
the greateft that is carried on by Eng- 
land, depends on the colonies having room, 
not for common hufbandry and farming, 
but for raffing immenfe quantities of fta- 
ples, lumber, &c. to enable them to pay 

for 
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for the Britifh manufactures j a fort of a- 
griculture which we (hall by and by find 
requires very different room from the hus- 
bandry of Europe, being incompatible with 
a country that is fully, or even half peopled. 
—It further depends on this plenty of land 
being alio great enough for every perfon 
without much difficulty to become a plan- 
ter or farmer j for if fuch a difficulty arifes, 
the overplus of population muff; betake it- 
felf to common labour, which at once ef- 
- tablifhcs manufactures, for people wili not 
ftarve, and if they cannot have employ- 
ment in one thing they muff; in another ; 
but, on the contrary, while land is very 
plentiful no manufactures ^further than for 
private ufe, which fhould not go by that 
name) can be fixed, becaufe labour muff; 
be immoderately dear, where every man 
may with fo much eafe become a little far- 
mer. 

Now what I would deduce from this 
circumftance is, that the French policy in 
, hemming in our colonies to a narrow coun- 
try along the fea coait by that well known 
chain of forts which they had built quite 

from Crown Point to New Orleans, was 

• * 

admirably calculated for the ablolute de- 
llrudion of all our Settlements, as colonies 

Supplied 
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fupplied by Britain with manufattures, for 
they cut off the increafe of plantations fo . 
effectually by their forts and the incurfions 
of their Indians, that fome hundred thou- 
sand people were, at the opening of the war, 
deprived of their agriculture, and would 
in a few years have all become manufacturers 
for fale, had not the evil been deftroyed. 
And if a different event of the war had 
taken place to Secure them in their en- 
croachments, that evil would have arifen 
to a magnitude that would have explained 
in a manner too ftriking to be doubted, 
how the poffeffion of Canada might be of 
more importance than a Sugar ifland ; 
though one exported fix times more in va- 
lue than the other. 

It was faid, I remember, that confining 
the French to their juft bounds would have 
had the fame effeCt. But this was weakly 
urged ; for while they had Indians left 
- them, they would always have had it in 
their power to prevent that neeeffary ex- 
tcnfion of the agriculture of our Settlements, 
upon which our whole interefts in Ame- 
rica depend. The Indians the French col- 
lected about Fort Duquefne, though near 
two hundred miles from our Settlers, de- 
prived us in fix months of near an hundred 

miles 
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miles of territory ; for fo far did our back-' 
• fettlers quit their habitations upon the cruel 
cxcurGons of their enemies. 

It is therefore plain, that they who 
reft the comparifon of Canada againft a 
fugar ifland, merely on the ballance of an 
account of exports and imports, much mif- 
take the matter, fince they overlook there- 
in the eflential diftindlions which form the 
real importance of this colony. But in the 
prefent cafe there is fomething further than 
mere extent and fecurity ; for the fouthern 
diftridts of Canada, thofe of the lakes, 
down to the Ohia, contain as valuable a 
territory as any poflefled by us in America. 
The moft fertile part of that continent, in 
a fine climate, and admirably adapted for 
the production of hemp and tobacco, com- 
modities, I will venture to aflert, is of more 
confequence to this nation than even fu- 
gar j and yet I am very far from derogating 
from the great and undoubted importance 
of fugar colonies to Great Britain. 


C H A P- 
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CHAP. III. 

Defefis in the Agriculture of Canada. 

T H E hulbandry pra&ifed in this co- 
lony is in many refpeCts fo very de- 
fective, that I think it will not be an im- 
propriety to point out the moft material 
branches of their management, in which 
they aft contrary not only to the common 
ideas of good farmers in England, but alfo 
to the dictates of the climate and other cir- 
cumftances of the country. 

Firft I Ihall remark that their fyftem is 
eflentially faulty. It is this, 

1. Wheat or other grain. 

2. Fallow, that is weeds for one, two, 
or three years. 

There is no greater error in farming, 
whatever may be the country, than taking 
many fucceflive crops of corn without the 
intervention of a fallow, or fome crop 
which, from an extraordinary culture while 
4 grow- 
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growing, anfwers the purpofe of a fallow; 
but I fhall venture to afiert that even this 
fault is lefs than the management of the 
Canadians : the food gained by their cattle 
is too trivial to mention ; but what condi- 
tion of freedom from weeds can land be 
in, when the crop is fown only on one 
ploughing, and the land after that crop, 
left to run to weeds for a twelvemonth ? 
Yet is this the management of thefe peo- 
ple. 

Let me, inftead of fuch miftaken condutt, 
recommend to them never to fail of 
ploughing the land they defign for corn in 
September j the fucceeding frofts and fnow 
will meliorate it much ; if their plan is 
to leave it to weeds by way of a fallow after 
the com, let them never fail of fowing 
plenty of white clover feed with the corn : 
the country in general runs naturally to it ; 
it can never be fuppofed therefore to fail ; 
but when the ground is left to feed itfelf, it 
is three, four, or five years, before a toler- 
able plant comes ; in the management I 
propofe, they would have a rich meadow 
the firft year. 

• Secondly. Inftead of letting the land 
reft only one year, I would advife them to 
6 leave 
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leave it under clover three or four j dur- 
ing that, or even a longer time, it would 
condantly improve, until it gained a thick 
rich turf, after which the ploughing it up 
for corn would be attended with great ad- 
vantage, at the fame time that the meadow 
thus gained would pay the farmer as well 
as the bed in his farm. Suppofe the white 
clover left four years, the fyflem would 
then be 

1. Corn. 

2. Clover four years. 

3. Corn. 

But I fhould propofe improvements in the 
corn years of the fydem. The Canada far- 
mers are very inattentive to the change of 
their corn crops, making very little didinc- 
tion between fucceffive ones of wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats, and peafe and beans ; where- 
as they ought mod; certainly, according to 
the principles of the bedEnglifh hulbandry, 
interchange them by following white corn 
with pulle, and that again with white 
corn. 

Thirdly, I mud. remark, that our French 
bulbandmen do not properly attend to the 
winter fupport of their cattle : the climate 
agrees very well with cabbages of two or 
three forts, turneps, carrots, kale, &c. 
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plants which are hardy enough to (land ex- 
tremely well the field culture in that cli- 
mate. Thefe would be of very high ad- 
vantage in the winter fupport of their cat- 
tle, and would, with the help of a greater 
quantity of hay (gained by means of clover 
on their fallows inftead of weeds) enable 
them not only to increafe their profit by 
thefe cattle, but at the fame time anfwer a 
purpofe equally beneficial in railing manure, 
a bufinefs in which their long winters might 
be of great efficacy. In this climate, where 
the foil is fo chilled with intenfe froft, and 
drenched in fnow and rain, it muff have a 
coldnefs in its nature much demanding that 
warmth which manure gives, and confe- 
quently no bufinefs would be more profit- 
able than raffing plenty of it. The popu- 
lation of the towns of Canada is inefficient 
to yield the famers much affiflance in this 
way ; nor indeed would it be of much con- 
fequence were this otherwife, unlefs the 
countrymen had better ideas of the nature 
of their bufinefs, fince they do not carry 
away near fo much from Quebec and Mont- 
real as they might ; for want of attention 
in them, no flight quantities are annually 
thrown into the river, which is utterly in-. 

ex- 
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excufable confidering their having water 
carriage to every farm almoft in the colony. 

Were the ideas of the farmers upon this 
objedt of keeping cattle, with a view to 
raifing the more manure, of the nature they 
ought to be, the articles of winter food for 
cattle above-mentioned, fuch as cabbages, 
turneps, and other roots, would be intro- 
duced in the arable fields interchangeably 
with corn, in the manner turneps are in the 
fyfiems in England and Scotland : this 
would keep the lands in much better order 
than they are at prefent, befides being the 
means of raifing manure and making a 
greater profit from the increafe of cattle. 
Upon thefe principles the following fyftem 
might be recommended to the farmers of 
this country. 

1. Wheat. 

2. Peafe. 

3. Oats. 

4. Turneps. 

5. Barley. 

6. Cabbages. 

7. Wheat. 

8. White clover. 

9. White clover. 

10. White clover. 
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This fyftem for ten years would anfwer all 
the purpofes of good hulbandry — would 
keep the land clean from weeds — would 
raife great plenty of winter food for cattle — * 
and improve by their manure the products 
of corn. 

Had I not extended this chapter to a 
length I did not exped, I Ihould expatiate 
on other articles of their management, 
which I have reafon to think not a little 
faulty, particularly in their methods of 
ploughing and laying their lands, which is 
done here in a manner more aukward and 
clumfy than can be conceived in England ; 
alfo in the way they have of getting in 
their hay and corn harveft ; but thefe and 
other particulars may be efteemed too in- 
fignificant for particular notice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

fhe agriculture of Canada compared with that 
of Britain . 

I AM fenfible that the number of emi- 
grants that go from Great Britain and 
Ireland to Canada is not confiderable, nor 
to be compared with thofe who every day 
go to our colonies to the l'outhward, yet as 
fome future advocates, even for the nor- 
thern fettlements may arife — and as a worfe 
country than this, viz. the ifland of St. 
John, has lately been attempted to be fet- 
tled, I think jt may prove of ufe to draw 
a comparifon between the profit and ad- 
vantages which may be expeded from agri- 
culture in Canada and in Britain, that all 
may, in future at lead, know (if they will 
leave their native country) which are the 
parts of America that emigrants had better 
go to. 

Much of the happinefs, and many of the 
comforts of life among the farmers or plant- 
ers of any country, depend on their raifing 
a fufficiency of faleable produds, not only 
to pay the expences cf cultivation, but 

D 3 alfo 
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alfo to purchafe fnch commodities as they 
cannot raife themfelves ; fuch for inftance 
as many articles of cloathing, furniture, and 
food, nottofpeak of luxuries, which hard- 
ly deferve that name from the generality of 
the ufe. Some idea may be formed of the 
ftate of life in Canada from the exports be- 
ing compared with the population. No 
lift of the inhabitants has been taken fince 
it came under the dominion of Britain ; but 
I have reafon to think them not decreafed. 
We are told by a good writer that before 
the war they amounted to 100,000*. I 
have already (hewn that they export to the 
amount of 105,000 1. which may be called 
20 s. a head for the people. Now this is 
the whole amount of the manufactures and 
commodities which they confume, further 
than what they grow and make at homes 
an amount in a country that has only one 
manufacture (of iron); which fhews how 
flender thofe enjoyments of life muft be 
which depend on foreign imports ; and that 
fuch a dependance muft be abfolutely necef- 
fary and eflential, any one will fee who 
confiders the climate. 


* Account of the European Settlements in America , 
vol. II. pag. 30. 

... But 
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But we are further to remember that 
only about 23,0001. of this export is in 
the products that can have any thing to do 
with the farmers, viz. the corn and the 
lumber : the fkins and furs, to the amount 
of 76,0001. are almoft all bought of the 
Indians for woollen goods, brandy, guns, 
and ammunition, confequently a great part 
of this fum goes to the Indians indead of 
the Canadians, a circumdance which will 
reduce the conlumption of manufactures 
and foreign produds in Canada to a fum 
far fhort of 20 s. a head, or even of 10 s. 
and will prove clearly enough that what we 
haye here been calling the enjoyments of 
life dependant on importation, muft be 
confined in a furprifing degree. 

Examining the affair in this light points 
out the nature of the country and of its agri- 
culture. Land is in plenty, and fo cheap, 
that every man may have as much of it as 
he can flock or cultivate; but labour mufl 
be extravagantly dear, as it is in every 
country where land is granted to all that 
will have it. Wood is plentiful ; and food 
of mod forts that are produced by the coun- 
try, l'uch as fifh and fowl, very cheap, and 
flefh not very dear. In this cafe we fee at 
once the date of a farmer, or a new fettler ; 
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he has land, and wood to build him a houfe ; 
and after he has flocked his farm with cat- 
tle, and implements, and feed, he has the 
produdt of it in corn and roots to feed him- 
felf and family; with fifh and fowl for the 
trouble of taking ; his flax, and his fami- 
ly's labour fupply linen ; and iron being the 
produce of the country, he may buy it with 
corn ; feme coarfe woollens are alfo made, 
but the quantity is very trifling : there re- 
mains for him to purchafe rum or brandy, 
feveral articles of cloathing, guns, ammu- 
nition, parts of houfhold furniture, fugar, 
tea, wine, and India goods, if he confumes 
any ; and in order to procure thefe he has 
no way to gain them but by his fhare of the 
export of wheat and lumber, that is 4s. or 
5s. per head of his family, fuppofing the 
Indians carried off none of the import, but 
as they take off the mod, the fhare of the 
farmers mufl be yet lefs. 

It is very evident therefore that the life 
and enjoyments of a new fettler in Canada 
mufl be flrangely confined and wanting in 
what we fhould call the neceffaries of life ; 
but this objection is not of weight with 
thofe vvhofe previous flate of life was infe- 
rior, fuch as difbanded foldiers, fervants, 
labourers, and fome others, fuch may cer- 
tainly 
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tainly make a fhift to get fixed in a farm, 
and find in it moft if not all the necelfaries 
of their life : but even thefe muft be fuch 
as are on the fpot ; for it would anfwer to 
none to go thither in order to gain this. 
When a man receives his difcharge in a 
country where he can have land for no- 
thing, it is his bufinefs to take it, for an- 
other colony being far more advantageous 
is nothing to him, who may not have 
money to move himfelf one hundred miles, 
inftead of five hundred, which may be 
necefiary for him to go. 

That the companion between the num- 
ber of people, and the exported produce, 
is, in refpeCt of Canada, a juft rule tojudge 
of the confumption of foreign products, &c. 
will appear from reflecting, that in this 
colony they have no other means of gain- 
ing them : a cafe which is different in our 
maritime ones, where a trade is carried on, 
and other means of bringing money into 
the country befides their mere agricul- 
ture. 

The circumftance that muft keep down 
this colony, and make it unprofitable to 
fettle in, is the want of a (hort and regular 
navigation. At firft fight it might be 
urged, that if 1200Q quarters of wheat 
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arc exported, more might alfo be, and 
then the farmer would find a fale for all he 
could raife : but thefituation of the colony 
is fuch, that I fhould rather fuppofe thofe 
12000 quarters, owing to an accidental 
more than any regular demand — or to the 
conveniency of loading Ihips with it go- 
ing out with furs, &c. for the colonies to 
the fouthward on the coafi: enjoy a naviga- 
tion fo fuperior, and are fo much nearer 
to market, that I fliould apprehend they 
would entirely underfell the Canadians. 

Let it be confidered as an univerfal rule, 
that agriculture can no where be a profit- 
able employment — or one that will even 
yield all the neceflaries of life, where the 
farmer has not a regular fale for every thing 
he raifes; for if he poflefies hot this, he 
cannot with any advantage increafe his 
cultivation, upon however fmall a fcale it 
might have been before ; nor can he with- 
out this fcale command the money which 
is necefiary for purchafing thofe things 
which his farm cannot produce. This is 
equally a fadt, whether his produdt be 
wheat, tobacco, rice, or fugar. A re- 
gular market for all he raifes is the foul of 
the farmer. 

7 This 
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This is the diftin&ion that muft ever be 
made; in thofe colonies that have a mar- 
ket for the farmer’s produdtions, he may 
pradlice his bufinefs with profit. But in 
thofe that have it not, like Canada, he 
can only live ; he cannot get money, nor 
can he, if he increafes his culture, gain 
proportionably the comforts or agreeable- 
nefies of life. 

From this ftate of the cafe, how can it 
ever be advifeable for any perfon employ- 
ed in agriculture in Europe, to leave it for 
pradtifing the fame art in Canada ? Who- 
ever has in England, or Scotland, money 
enough to pay their paflage and expences 
to Quebec, to ftock a farm, and go thro’ 
the expenditure of the firft year, fmall as 
it is, might certainly employ that money 
in farming at home to better advantage : 
fince in the latter cafe they are in the way 
of improvement, and may by induftry in- 
creafe their capital while they live com- 
fortably but in the former, they can gain 
only a certain point, which is living com- 
fortably, but as to increafe or improvement 
very little is to be looked for. Yet in this 
we do not exclude exceptions, which there 
Will ever be in all cafes ; there are certain- 
ly men who make money in Canada — but 

- a few 
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a few inftances are not what {hould, in 
fuch an enquiry, be attended to, but the 
general nature of the country, and the fi- 
tuation of the greater number. 

' If money is to be expended on the paf- 
fage, flocking the farm, &c. in which 
works two or three hundred pounds would 
verv foon be laid out, even for a fmall tradl 
of land, in fuch cafe we may readily de- 
termine that the money might he laid out 
to far greater advantage in England, or in 
Scotland or Ireland : at the fame time that 
we deduce this, we mufl alfo allow that 
there is a cafe in which Canada may be 
preferable to England, though not com- 
parable to feveral other colonies : if a fa- 
mily in Britain have an opportunity of 
getting a free pafiage to Quebec, which 
may happen from more accidents than 
one ; and they have a fmall fum of money 
to buy a few cattle and implements, when 
they arrive there, in that cafe they will be 
able to get into a bufinefs fufficient for 
their maintenance and fupport, which they 
could not be able to do in England. This 
is a cafe clearly in favour of Canada, but 
it is not one that can happen often. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

Climate of New England — Soil — Prefent 
Jlate of the federal counties of that pro- 
vince — Agriculture — Obfervations on the 
exports oj New England, 

T HIS province lies between 41 0 and 
45 P north latitude, but like all the 
territories of America, it mud not have an 
idea formed of its climate by a comparifon 
with the European parallels : that latitude 
in the latter is the fouthern parts of France, 
and the northern ones of Spain, countries 
in which the climate is unexceptionable : 
but in New England the winter is much 
longer than it is here, and at the fame time 
fevere beyond any thing we ever experience 
in the (harped frofts : the fummer in heat 
exceeds that of Spain, and it comes as it 
does in mod parts of North America, with- 
out the intervention of a fpring : but what 
is worfe, they fometimes experience, tho’ 
not near fo often as farther to the fouth, 

fud- 
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fudden changes from hot to cold when the 
north-weft wind blows ; but in general the 
weather is pretty uniform j in both fummer 
and winter the ffcy is clear and ferene ; and 
for months together exhibits a pure azure 
expanfe, without a cloud, or fpeck to be 
feen. The climate has been vaftly im- 
proved fince the country has been cleared 
of wood and brought into cultivation. 
The cold in winter is lefs intenfe, the air 
in fummer purer, and the country in ge- 
neral much more wholefome. It is the 
climate of this province which entirely re- 
gulates its agriculture, and therefore fliould 
be well attended to, the great heat in fum- 
mer, and the fevere frofts in winter, with 
the north-weft winds which blow with 
fuch fharpnefs, thele render the culture of 
common wheat not near fo advantageous as 
that of maize. 

The foil of the province differs confider- 
ably, as may be fuppofed in a country of 
fuch great extent. The fouth and eaftern 
parts are the mod fertile, fuch as Mafia- 
chufets Bay, Connecticut, Rhode Ifland, 
and the whole traCt that borders on New 
York, quite to the Lake Champlain. In 
thefe territories are found very confiderable 
traCts of fine and rich land. It confifts of 
/ a black 
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a black mold on a red loam or clay : of 
loams, fome doney, but not therefore un- 
fertile ; and parts of clay alone which is not 
their word land. The have alfo very good 
fandy lands, which foil agrees bed with 
their capital production, maize. 

New England being the olded of our 
American colonies, the bed parts of it may 
be fuppofed to be granted away or pur- 
chafed, which is the cafe ; but it is not 
thence to be apprehended that the greated 
part of this large province is cultivated : 
in the fouthern divifions the country is 
well fettled, fo as for many miles together 
to have fome refemblance of old England, 
but even in thefe there are very large tra&s 
of fored left, which are private property, 
and confequently cannot now be patented. 
The riched parts remaining to be granted, 
are on the northern branches of the Con- 
necticut river, towards Crown Point, where 
are great didriCts of fertile foil dill un- 
fettled. The north part of New Hamp- 
fhire, the province of Main, and the ter- 
ritory of Sagadahockj have but few fettle- 
ments in them compared with the traCls 
yet unfettlcd ; and they have the advantage 
of many excellent ports, long navigable 
rivers, with all the natural advantages tbit 
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are found in other parts of this province, 
I ftiould further obferve, that thefe traits 
have, fince the peace, been fettling pretty 
faft : farms on the river Connecticut are 
every day extending beyond the old fort 
Dummer, for near thirty miles ; and will 
in a few years reach to Kohalfer, which is 
near two hundred miles ; not that fuch an 
extent will be one tenth fettled, but the 
new comers do not fix near their neigh- 
bours, and go on regularly, but take lpot9 
that pleafe them beft, though twenty or 
thirty miles beyond any others. This to 
people of a fociable difpofition in Europe 
would appear very ftrange, but the Ame- 
ricans do not regard the near neighbour- 
hood of other farmers j twenty, or thirty 
miles by water they efteem no diflancc in 
matters of this fort ; befides, in a country 
that promifcs well the intermediate fpace 
is not long in filling up. Between Con- 
necticut river, and Lake Champlain, up- 
on Otter Creek, and all along Lake Sacra- 
ment, and the rivers that fall into it, and 
the whole length of Wood Creek, are nu- 
merous fettlements made fince the peace, 
by the Acadians, Canadians, and others 
from different parts of New England. 
This whole neighbourhood is a beautiful 

country. 
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Country, and poffefles as rich a foil as mod 
in New England. Let me alfo remark 
here, that the new fettlers in thefe parts 
have cultivated common wheat. with good 
fuccefs, fo that they have more fields of.it 
than of maize, which is not the cafe in the 
fouthern parts of New England ; to what 
this difference is owing I have not been 
informed. 

In the province of Main, particularly on 
the rivers which fall into the fea near 
Brunfwic, there are many fettlements made 
by Germans who have come over fincc the 
war; they are in general' in a thriving 
condition, as mod of the fettlers are in 
North America that are well fituated for 
an immediate communication with the 
fea ; (hips come very regularly to all the 
ports on this coaft to take in loadings of 
com, faked provifions, and lumber for the 
Weft Indies j by which means the farmers 
(who alfo are engaged pretty deeply in the 
fifhery on thefe coafts) have a ready op- 
portunity of conveying all their furplus 
products to a regular market, the great 
thing wanted in Canada. But ftill thefe 
northern coafts of Main and Sagadahock, 
are under the fatal influence of that freezing 
Climate, which is b^d enough in the fouth 
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parts of New England, but here approaches 
to the feverity of, Nova Scotia, though not 
fo much involved in fogs. 

The particulars of the hufbandry of this 
province are extremely worthy of atten* 
tion, becaufe it is as it were between the 
moft northerly colonies, and the central 
ones, which are of an acknowledged merit 
in climate, &c. The crops commonly 
cultivated are, firft maize, which is the 
grand produdl of the country, and upon 
which the inhabitants principally feed. It 
is not however to the exclufion of common 
wheat, which in a few diftridts is cultivated 
with fuccefs. It would be ufelefs to give 
a particular defeription of this plant, which 
is fo generally known. Its culture has 
fomething particular in it, and therefore 
foould be mentioned more particularly. It 
is a very large branching plant, which re- 
quires a great lhare of nouri foment, fo as 
to be planted fingly at the diftance of four 
or five feet fquare j it requires good land, 
and much dung, if plentiful crops would be 
gained j and the foil mud be kept clean 
from weeds, by frequent hoeings, befides 
ploughing crofs and crofs between the 
plants : this is pradtifed only by good far* 
mers, but it is pity it is not univerfal 
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among all. the cultivators of this plant, for 
none in the world pays better for good 
treatment, proportioned to the value of its 
produce. Had Mr. Tull, the inventor of 
the horfe-hoeing hulbandry, known it, or 
rather had he lived in a country where it 
was commonly cultivated, he would have 
exhibited it particularly as the plant of all 
others which was mod formed for his 
method of culture : even common farmers 
in fome parts of New England have been 
ftruck with the excellency of the practice 
of ploughing between the rows of this 
grain, that they have been prefently brought 
to pra&ife it in common, fo that it is now 
no longer an unufual method. One peck 
of the feed is the common quantity for an 
acre of land j and the produce varies from 
twenty to forty bufhels, but from twenty- 
five to thirty are very generally gained. 
The expences of this culture per acre have 
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And the value, draw included, amounts 
to, from 50 s. to 4I. fterling, per Englifti 
acre, which is certainly very confiderable : 
but then their management in other ref- 
peds renders the culture not fo cheap as it 
may appear at firft fight, for the New Eng- 
land farmers pradife pretty much the fame 
fyftem as their brethren in Canada j they 
have not a juft: idea of the importance of 
throwing their crops into a proper arrange- 
ment, fo as one may be a preparation for 
another, and thereby fave the barren ex- 
pence of a mere fallow. Maize is a very 
exhaufting crop ; fcarce any thing exhaufts 
the land more, and this to fo great a de- 
gree, that their being obliged to depend on 
this for their food, renders them more 
than any other circumftance unable to 
raife hemp and flax in fufficient quantities 
for exportation, or even for rigging their 
own (hips, and cloathing themfelves with 
linen. Nor have they fufficient quantities 
of rich land upon which they can pradife 
a management that would include both. 

Befides maize, they raife fmall quanti- 
ties of common wheat j but it does not 
produce fo much as- one would apprehend 
from the great richnefs of the foil : this is 
owing to the peculiarity of the climate, for 
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we have lands in Europe that, to appear- 
, ance, could bid fairer to produce large 
crops. But as I before obferved, the new 
fettlers in the north-eaft part of the pro- 
vince have found that wheat is to be raifed 
with no contemptible fuccefs. 

Barley and oats are very poor crops, yet 
do they cultivate both in all parts of New 
England : the crops are fuch as an Eng- 
lilh farmer, ufed to the hulbandry of the 
eaftern parts of the kingdom, would think 
not worth ftanding ; this I attribute en- 
tirely to climate, for they have land equal 
to the greateft productions of thofe plants. 
Their common management of thefe three 
forts of grain, wheat, barley, and oats, is 
to fow them chiefly on land that has laid 
fallow for two or three years, that is, left 
undifturbed for weeds and all forts of 
trumpery to grow ; though at other times 
they fow oats or barley after f 'maize, which 
they are enabled to do by the culture they 
give the latter plant while it is growing : 
all their corn here is in general fown in 
fpring, from the common idea that the cli- 
mate will not admit of an autumnal fow- 
ing : but this is with exceptions; for of 
late years fome of the more intelligent 
gentlemen farmers have, in various in/lances, 
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broken through the old methods, and fub- 
ftituted new ones in their room. Thefe t 
have, in various parts of the province, fub- 
flituted the autumnal inftead of the fpring 
lowing, and with great advantage. In 
fome parts of Connecticut and Rhode If- 
land, they have introduced the Englifh fyf- 
tem of making clovers a preparation for 
corn ; they leave the grafs upon the land 
as many years as it will yield tolerable 
crops, and then plough it up, and fow 
wheat, which is found a much better ma- 
nagement than the common one. The 
clover affords good crops of hay once a 
year, befides an advantageous eatage for 
their cattle, which is much better than 
leaving the land to cover itfelf with weeds. 

Summer fallowing is in fome parts of 
the province not an uncommon practice, 
but it is not executed fo well as in Eng- 
land ; they give this preparation to land 
that is pretty much exhaufled, and which 
they defign for maize or for hemp, which 
latter alfo requires the addition of much 
manuring. What they produce is good ; 
though not equal to the Ruffian, or even 
to that of old England j but its requiring 
the very befl rich lands in the province, 
and alfo dunging, prevents them raifing 

even 
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even enough for their own ufe, as their 
, numerous (hipping demands large fupplies . 
of it. They have been urged by feveral 
counties, even to a large amount, to go 
largely into the culture of hemp, which 
would certainly be a very national objedt, 
fince there is no ftaple that any colony 
could raife would be more advantageous to 
Great Britain, or fave her the expenditure 
of larger fums of money. 

Flax they raife with much better fuccefs, 
as it does not demand near fo rich a foil as 
hemp ; but the more fouthern colonies 
much exceed New England, even in this 
article, for what is there raifed is not fuf- 
ficient for the home confumption of this 
very populous colony, whereas more to the 
fouth they export confiderable quantities of 
flax feed. 

In the befl: cultivated parts of New Eng- 
land, turneps are introducing in the field 
culture, but not in the manner they ought 
to do. This is an article that demands 
their attention greatly, but as I £hall be 
more particular on them when I fpeak of 
the defedts of their hulbandry, I (hall not 
enlarge on it here. 

Peafe, beans, and tares, are fown va-- 
rioufly through the province^ but fcarcely 
E 4 any 
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any where managed as they are in the welj 
cultivated parts of the mother country. But 
every planter or farmer grows enough of 
.the food for fattening hogs, for fupplying 
his own family, and driving fome fat ones 
to market. Hogs are throughout the pro- 
vince in great plenty, and very large, a 
confiderable export from the province con- 
flantly goes on in barrelled pork, bcfides 
the vaft demand there is for the fifhery, and 
the (hipping in general. 

Apples may be mentioned as an article 
of culture throughout New England, for 
there is no farmer, or even cottager, with- 
out a large orchard : fome of them of fuch 
extent, that they make three or four hundred 
hoglheads of cyder a man ; befides exporting 
immenfe quantities of apples, from all parts 
of the province. The orchards in New 
England arc reckoned as profitable as any 
other part of the plantation. Among the 
other produ&ions of this province, I {hould 
not forget the woods, which, in the parts 
not brought into culture, are very noble ; 
they confift of oak, a{h, elm, chefnut, cy- 
prefs, cedar, beech, fir, alh, faflafras, and 
fhumac. The oak is very good, and em- 
ployed chiefly in {hip building; and the fir 
yields very greatly for mails, yards, and 

jalank^ 
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plank, even the royal navy is fupplied from 
hence with marts of an extraordinary fize ; 
and the export of lumber to the Weft-In- 
dies is one of greateft articles in the pro- 
vince. 

A large portion of every farm in New 
England, confifts of meadow and pafture 
land ; wherein it much refembles the bet- 
ter parts of the mother country. In the 
low lands, the meadows are rich, yielding 
large quantities of hay, which, though ap- 
parently coarfe, is yet much liked by all 
cattle j the common herbage of many of 
thefe is a grafs which has made much 
noife in England under the name of Timothy 
grafs. Two or three tons of hay an acre 
are not an uncommon produce in thefe 
meadows. The farmers find great advan- 
tage in keeping a large part of their farms 
for pafturage, as they are thereby en- 
abled to fupport large herds of cattle, and 
flocks of lheep, which much improve their 
farms. 

The cattle commonly kept here are the 
fame as in Great Britain : cows, oxen, 
horfes, (heep, and hogs j they have large 
dairies, which fucceed quite as well as in Old 
England ; oxen they fat to nearly as great a 
fize $ their mutton is good ; and the wool 
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which their fheep yield is long but coarfe, 
but they manufacture it into coarfe cloths, 
that are the common and only wear of the 
province, except the gentry, who purchafe 
the fine cloths of Britain : no inconfider- 
able quantities of thefe coarfe New Eng- 
land cloths are alfo exported to other colo- 
nies, to the lower people of whom, efpe- 
cially to the northward, they anfwer better 
than any we can fend them. The horfes 
are excellent, being the mod hardy in the 
world ; very great numbers are exported 
to the Weft-Indies and elfewhere. 

It is proper to obferve, that the unfettled 
parts of the province r which northwards 
extend almoft from the coafts to the river 
St. Lawrence, are, with an exception, of 
forae open meadows and marfhes, one con- 
tinued and thick foreft of the above-men- 
tioned trees, but particularly of pines ; and 
though fuch parts are not brought to that 
value and population as the reft, yet are 
they to be efteemed highly valuable, and a 
great treafure for future exportation, when- 
ever the legiflature {hall in their wifdom 
give a bounty fufficient to enable the New 
Englanders to underfell the Baltic in the 
ports of Great Britain ; an objeCl of infinite 
importance, than which there is fcarcely 

any 
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any in the (Economy of our colonies that 
demands more earned endeavours. This 
vad i'ored, which is in fize equal to that 
of the whole ifland of Great Britain, and 
extends into the greated parts of Nova 
Scotia, belongs to the crown, but grants 
are made conflantly to all fuch perfons as 
apply for land, of fuch parts of it as they 
demand, under condition that they fettle 
it in a given time and proportion j alfo un- 
der a referve of all timber fit for mads for 
the royal navy. If there is a navigation, 
and application is merely made for grants 
in any other parts, the red of the timber is 
of no flight value to the new fettlers, as it 
yields a certain price, and is a commodity 
regularly exported from the province. 

I (hall conclude this account, with a 
table of the exports of this province fince 
the peace. 


Cod-fifh dried, 10,000 tons, at 10I. £. 100,000 

Whale and cod-oil, 8500 tons, at 15!. - 127,500 

Whale-bone, 28 tons, at 300 1 . - - - 8,400 

Pickled mackrel and lhads, 15,000 barrels at 20s. 15,000 
Mails, boards, Haves, Ihingles, &c. - - - 75,000 

Ships about 70 fail, at 7001. - - 49,000 

Turpentine, tar, and pitch, 1500 barrels, at 8s. 600 

Horfes, and live flock, ... 37,000 

Pot alh, 14000 barrels, at 50s. - - 35,000 

Pickled beef and pork, 1 9,000 barrels, at 30s. 28,500 

Bces-wax, and fundries, - - 9,000 

. Total £• 485,000 

I Upon 
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Upon this table I mud obferve, that the 
fifhery amounts to 250,9001. of it j or ra- 
ther more than half the total, which fhews 
what a great proportion of the people of 
this colony are employed in it. The other 
half is the produce of their lands, for fo 
both (hips and pot-afti muft be efteemed. 
Cattle and beef, pork, &c. came to 65,500 1. 
all the reft is timber, or what is made of 
timber ; this is a proportion that gives us 
at once a tolerable idea of the colony. We 
are not from hence to fuppofe, that the 
great body of the landed intereft in this 
country has, like Canada, no other refource 
to purchafe foreign commodities with, 
than this fmall export. The cafe is very 
different. New England enjoys a vaft fish- 
ery, and a great trade, which brings in no 
flight portion of wealth. The moft con- 
fiderable commercial town in all America 
is in this province j and another circum- 
ftance is the increafe of population. Thefe 
caufes operate fo as to keep up a confider- 
ablc circulation within the colony. Bofton 
and the (hipping are a market which en- 
riches the country intereft far more than 
the above mentioned export, which, for fo 
numerous a people, is very inconliderable. 
By means of this internal circulation, the 
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farmers and country gentlemen are en- 
abled very amply to purchafe whatever they . 
want from abroad. 


CHAP. VI. 

State of the inhabitants — Country gentle- 
men — Farmers — New fet tiers — Lower 
clajfes. 

T HERE is in many refpe&s a great 
refemblance between New England 
and Great Britain. In the beft cultivated 
parts of it, you would not in travelling 
through the country, know, from its ap- 
ance, that you were from home. The face 
of the country has in general a cultivated, 
inclofed, and chearful profpedt ; the farm- 
houfes are well and fubftantially built, and 
Rand thick ; gentlemen’s houfes appear 
every where, and have an air of a wealthy 
and contented people. Poor, drolling, 
and ragged beggars are fcarcely ever to be 
feen j all the inhabitants of the country ap- 
pear to be well fed, cloathed, and lodged, 
nor is any where a greater degree of in- 
dependency, and liberty to be met with : 
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nor is thatdiftin&ionof the ranks and clafies 
to be found which we fee in Britain, but 
which is infinitely more apparent in France 
and other arbitrary countries. 

The mod ancient fettled parts of the 
province, which are Rhode Ifland, Con- 
nefticut, and the fouthern part of New 
Hampfhire, contain many confiderable land 
eftates, upon which the owners live much 
in the flyle of country gentlemen in Eng- 
land. They all cultivate a part of their 
eftates; and if they are fmall, the whole: 
this they do by means of their Rewards, 
who are here generally called overfeers : 
the reft is let to tenants, who occupy their 
farms by leafe, in the fame manner as it is 
in the mother country ,• the rents paid for 
fuch farms being the principal part of the 
landlords income. 

Here therefore we fee a fketch of one 
clafs of people, that has a minute refem- 
blance to the gentlemen in England who 
live upon their own eftates, but they have 
in fome refpefts a great fuperiority : they 
have more liberty in many inftances, and 
are quite exempt from the overbearing in- 
fluence of any neighbouring nobleman, 
which in England is very mifehievous to 
many gentlemen of fmall fortunes. Fur- 
' * ther, 
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ther, they pay what may be almoft called 
no taxes ; for the increafe of people and 
farms is fo great, that the public burthens 
are conftantly dividing ; befides their be- 
ing in all inftances remarkably low. This 
is an advantage to be found no where but 
'in America, for all the reft of the world 
groans, under the oppreflive weight which 
bad governments and abfolute monarchs 
have laid on mankind. They have alfo the 
advantage of living in a country where 
their property is conftantly on the increase 
of value. Trade, navigation, fifheries, in- 
creafing population, with other caufes, have 
operated ftrongly to raife the value of all 
the eftates under cultivation, whofe fitua- 
tion is favourable, for in proportion as the 
wild country is taken up good lands and 
convenient fituations rife in value; till we 
fee they come, near the great towns, to as 
high a value as in the beft parts of Great 
Britain, for near Bofton there are lands 
worth twenty fhillings an acre. Another 
circumftance, in which the eftates of the 
gentlemen in New England have a great 
advantage, is that of being exempted from 
the payment of tythes, and rates for the 
fupport of the poor, which in Britain make 
a vaft dedudion from the produd of an 
' eftate. 
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eftate. The plenty of timber* and thd 
cheapnefs of iron, and all materials for 
building, are alfo advantages to all country 
eflates of a mod valuable nature ; in Eng- 
land this article, which is what goes un- 
der the general name of repairs, fwal- 
lows up a large portion of rent, and with 
* thofe already mentioned, and land-tax* 
leaves him, out of a large nominal rental* , 
but a fmall neat income. 

With thefe advantages, the New Eng- 
land gentlemen are enabled td live upon 
their eflates in a genteel, hofpitable, and 
agreeable manner j for the plenty of the 
neceflaries of life makes houfekeeping re 4 - 
markably cheap, and counter-balances the 
fmall rents they get for fuch parts of their 
eflates as they let. 'This circumftance is 
owing to the eafe of every man fetting up 
for a farmer himfelf on the unfettled lands : 
this makes a fcarcity of tenants ; for thofe 
who have money enough to flock a 
farm, have enough to fettle a tradl 
of wafle land, which is much more flat- 
tering than being the tenant of another: 
one would fuppole that fuch a circumftance 
would prevent their being a tenant in the 
country j but this is not the cafe, lovv 
rents and accidents fometimes induce thetft 
to live rather than to fettle : nor, upon the 

whole. 
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whole are tenants common in New Eng- 
land, there are more eftates that are under 
the management of over-feers than that are 
let to tenants. 

Upon the whole, we may determine that 
the country gentlemen of New England 
are in many refpedts very fortunately fitu- 
atcd, and as well Rationed in all refpe&s 
for living comfortably and at their eafe, as 
any fet of people can be : and this circum- 
ftance does not extend merely to the points 
which I have now mentioned, but to an- 
other which deferves attention ; it is the 
growth of timber and increafed value of 
foreft land : in New-England, any gentle- 
men may have a grant of whatever land he 
pleafcs upon complying with the common 
terms of fettlement, which are the grant of 
fifty acres for every white perfon fixed on 
the eftate j this to a perfon in the country, 
is a condition fo eafily performed that they 
have it in their power to command almoft 
what part of the ungranted land they pleale : 
this is an advantage unparalleled in any coun- 
try of the world except our other colonies. 
By this means the gentlemen of New Eng- 
land have an opportunity of conftantly cn- 
creafing their eftates. Thofe of fortune? 
cre<ft law mills on their new grants, by 
Vol. I. F which 
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which means they are enabled to make a 
very coniiderable profit by the woods at the. 
fame time that they lay the foundation of 
future eftates for their pofterity. 

Some modern writers, very well informed 
in the affairs of crur American colonies, 
have been particularly attentive to the cir- 
cumdance of the mortgages which the 
merchants and others x)f London have on 
their eftates. This wants an explanation:, 
the country gentlemen of New England 
are as free from this as any men in the 
world : it concerns only thofe who have 
dealings with London, thefe are the to- 
bacco and rice planters j but as to the peo- 
ple of property in New England it is not * 
the cafe with, I may fay, any man in the 
province that is not engaged in trade. 

The next clafs of the- country inha- 
bitants of which I am to deferibe is the 
farmers j but I muff previoufly obferve, 
that by farmers we are to underhand not 
only the men who rent lands of others, 
but alto the little freeholders who live upon 
their own -property, and make much the 
moh eonfiderable part of the whole pro- 
vince. Thefe are the pofterity of former 
fettlers, who having taken in tradts of wafte 
land proportioned to their ability, have died 
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and left it to their defendants equally di- 
vided among all the children, by the gavel- 
kind cuftom, which is prevalent throughout 
this province. Thefe countrymen in general 
are a very happy people j they enjoy many 
of the neceflaries of life upon their owri 
farms, and what they do not fo gain, they 
have from the fale of their furplus pro- 
ducts : it is remarkable to fee fuch num- 
bers of thefe men in a ftate of great eafe 
and content, poflfefling all the neceflaries 
of life, but few of the luxuries of it : they 
make no diftinCtion in their agriculture 
from the tenants of the gentlemen, only 
live more at their eafe, and labour with 
lefs afliduity. I fhould obferve that this 
fet of men near refemble a fimilar clafs 
which we knew in England very generally, 
before our wealth grew fo confiderable as 
to deftroy all moderation ; the great, when 
grown wealthy as well as powerful have 
purchafed all fuch little freeholds as joined 
their eftates, and thereby exterminated one 
of the mod ufeful fets of men that could 
be found in this or any kingdom, an event 
which the law of gavelkind fecures the 
New Englanders from. 

Thefe freeholders of fmall trails of land 
which compofe the greatefl part of the pro- 
F 2 vince. 
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vince, have, almoft to a point, the neceffa- 
ries of life and nothing more, fpeaking 
however according to our ideas of life in 
Europe. Their farms yield food — much 
of cloathing — moft of the articles of build- 
ing — with a furplus fufficient to buy fuch 
foreign luxuries as are neceffary to make 
life pafs comfortably : there is very little 
elegance among them, but more of necef- 
faries — a greater capability of hofpitality, 
and decent living than is to be found among 
the few remains of their brethren in Eng- 
land : a clafs which taxes, tythes, rates, and 
repairs, with the increafed expenses of liv- 
ing, have almoft driven from the face of 
the earth. It is not therefore difficult to 
draw a parallel between the little freehol- 
ders of Old and New England : in the for- 
mer, a variety of caufes have almoft fwept 
away the race j whereas in the latter they 
flourish as much as fach a fet of men can 
any where flouriih. 

Before I take my leave of the two dif- 
ferent ranks of landlords; in New England, 
let me obferve that there is a very material 
difference between the country gentlemen 
of this colony, and the mother country, in 
refpedl of that branch of luxury which 
induces men to leave their eftates, in order 

to 
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to fquander the rents of them in a capital. 
Of late years there are few men in Eng- 
land who call themfelves gentlemen, that 
do not at leaft pay an annual vifit to Lon- 
don with their wives and families, and 
fpend as much in one month upon pleafure, 
as they do in the other eleven upon utility: 
In a word, the country gentry of fmall for- 
tunes in England ftarve upon their eftates, in 
order to make a figure at the Pantheon and 
Almack’s; and if their rental is fomething 
above mediocrity, will not content them- 
felves without a town houfe, in which to 
fpend the better half of the year. This 
is a cuflom which waftes and deftroys half 
the eftates in the kingdom, and makes 
beggars of many families that might with 
prudent management live genteely and in- 
dependently in the country. 

To enter into a full account of the con- 
fequences of this branch of luxury, would 
be nnneceffary ; fuftice it here to obferve, 
that the gentlemen of New England are 
almoft intirely free from a profufion, which 
could not but be fatal to their eftates. It 
is very rarely that any families from the 
country make a winter refidence at Bofton 
for the fake of the fmall degree of pleafure 
which that capital affords, I know there 
F 3 are 
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are inflances of it, but in general the thing 
is otherwife. The country gentlemen live 
the year round upon their elates, going to 
town only when bulinefs calls them. And 
thereby they efcape an expence which is 
equally ufelefs and confummg. 

. The new fettlers upon fixing themfelves 
in their plantations enter at once into the 
clafs of thefe freeholders; but from poverty 
in the beginning of their undertakings fall 
naturally into a clafs below them, unlefs 
they begin with a confiderable fum of mo- 
ney that raifes them in the confidcration of 
their neighbours; There are many of thefe 
who begin with fuch fraall poffeflions, that 
they are fome years before they can gain the 
leaff exemption from a diligence and adive 
induftry that equals any of the farmers of 
Great Britain. Such men, although they 
may be in the road of gaining as comfort- 
able a living as any of the bid freeholders, 
yet rather fall into an inferiority to them j 
not from the manners or conftitution of the 
colony, but from modefty and the natural 
exertions of a domeftic induftrv. 

J 

Refpeding the lower claffes in New Eng- 
land, there is fcarcely any part of the world 
in which they are better off. The price of 
labour is very high, and they have with 

this 
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this advantage another no lefs valuable, of 
being able to take up a tradt of land when- 
ever they are able to fettle it. In Britain a 
fervant.or labourer may be mafter of thirty 
or forty pounds without having it in their 
power to lay it out in one ufefal or advan- 
tageous purpofe ; it muft be a much larger 
fum to enable them to hire a farm* but in 
New England there is no fuch thing as a 
man procuring fuch a fum of money by 
his induftry without his taking a farm and 
fettling upon jit. The daily inllances of this 
give an emulation to all the lower clafles, 
and make them point their endeavours with 
peculiar induftry to gain an end which they 
all efteem fo particularly flattering. 

This great eafc of gaining a farm, ren- 
tiers the lower clafs of people very induf- 
trious } which, with the high price of la- 
bour, baniflies every thing that has the leaf! 
appearance of begging, or that wandering,, 
deftitute ftate of poverty, which we fee to 
common in England. A traveller might 
pafs half through the colony without find- 
ing, from the appearance of the people, 
that there was fuch a thing as a w;.ot of 
money among them. The condition of 
labourers in England is far from being com- 
fortable, if compared with their American 
E 4 brethren. 
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brethren, for they may work with no flight 
diligence and induftry, and yet, if their fa- 
milies are large, be able to lay up nothing 
againft.old age: indeed the poor laws are 
very deftru&ive of any fuch provident con- 
duct. Thofe laws have the effed: of de- 
firoying prudence without giving an ade* 
quate recompenfe; the condition of the 
aged or difeafed poor who depend on their 
fupport is in many cafes lamentable ; or at 
lead much inferior to what their own pre- 
vious induftry would have procured them 
had they not been feduced by the idea of 
this worfe than no dependence. And with- 
out extending our reflections to this part of 
their lives we may determine that the pay 
they receive for their work does not rife 
proportionably with the price of all their 
neceflaries ; the confequence of which is to 
them great oppreflion. On the contrary, 
the New England poor have no delufive 
poor laws to depend on : they aim at fav- 
ing money enough to fix them into a fettle- 
ment j their induftry rarely fails of its end, 
fo that the evening of an induftrious life 
is univerfally that of a little planter in the 
midft of all neceflaries. The public con- 
fequence of this may be eafily deduced j it 
is a very high price of labour, and an amaz 1 - 
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ing increafe of people; fince marriages muft 
abound greatly in a country, where a fa- 
mily, inftead of being a burden, is an ad- 
vantage. 

I have more than once mentioned the 
high price of labour : this article depends 
on the circumftance I have now named ; 
where families are fo far from being bur- 
thenfome, men marry very young, and 
where land is in fuch plenty, men very foon 
become farmers, however low they fet out 
in life. Where this is the cafe, it muft at 
once be evident that the price of labour 
muft be very dear; nothing but a high 
price will induce men to labour at all, and 
at the fame time it prefently puts a conclu- 
fion to it by fo foon enabling them to take 
a piece of wafte land. By day labourers, 
which are not common in the colonies, one 
Shilling will do as much in England as half 
a crown in New England. This makes it 
necefiary to depend principally on fervants, 
and on labourers who article themfelves to 
ferve three, five, or feven years, which is 
always the cafe with nevv comers who are 
in poverty. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII;,-'.: 

Remarks on the errors in the rural manage - 
; meat of . New England . . ..;••{ • 

C HAPTERS of fuch a nature ought 
not to be efteemed impertinent in 
fuch a work as this, wherein T particularly 
•mean to explain every thing-in my power 
concerning the country management of 
America, from its being fo little known 
in. England. And it is of confequence to 
underftand the defedts of their agriculture, 
as well as the advantages of it, fince we 
are almoft equally concerned in both. 

The cultivated parts of New England 
are more regularly enclofed than Canada, 
hut the planters do not fufficiently attend 
to this circumftance ; many eftates, and 
farms are in this refpedt in fuch condition, 
that in Great Britain they would be thought 
in a Hate of devaluation j yet here it all 
arifes from carelefihefs. Live hedges are 
common, yet the plenty of timber in many 
parts of the province is fuch, that they 
negledt planting thefe durable, ufeful, and 
excellent fences, for the more eafy way of 
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pods and rails, or boards,^ which lad but 
a few years, and are always out of repair. 
This is a negligence, and a want of fore- 
fight that is unpardonable : but though the 
new fettlers fee the inconvenience of it on 
the lands of the old ones, and find live 
hedges in many places fubdituted, yet do 
they go on with the practice, as if it was 
the bed in the world. In many planta- 
tions, there are only a few enclofures about 
the houfes, and the red lie like common 
fields in England, the conlequence of 
which is much ufelefs labour in guarding 
crops from cattle. . , 

Refpedting their fydem, a didin<dion is 
to be made between the parts which have 
been many years in culture, and which, 
from the neighbouring population, -are 
grown valuable ; in tliefe the lands are 
much better managed than in the frontier 
parts of the province, where land is of 
little value, and where all the new fettlers 
fix. In the former, the farmers lay down 
a fydem which they feem tolerably to ad- 
here to, though with variations. They 
fow large quantities of maize, lome wheat, 
barley, oats, buck-wheat, peafe, and beans, 
turneps, and clover : hemp and dax in 
fmall parcels. And thefe they throw after 
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one another, with variations, fo as to keep 
the land, as well as their ideas permit, 
from being quite .exhauded ; which they 
effect by the intervention of a ploughed 
fummer fallow fometimes. When the 
land has borne corn for feveral years, till it 
threatens to yield no more, then they fow 
clover among the lad crop, and leave it as 
a meadow for fome years to recover itfelf. 
But all this fydem proceeds too much on 
the plan of the word farmers of Great 
Britain, to get corn from their fields as 
long as ever they will bear it. 

Indead of fuch management, I (hall ven- 
ture to recommend the following fyf- 
tem. 

1. Summer fallow. 

2. Maize. 

3. Peafe or beans, • - • 

4. Barley or oats. 

5.. Turneps. 

6. Wheat. 

7. Clover for three, four, or five years, 

8. Wheat. 

I think fuch a fydern is well adapted to 
their climate and foil. But I am fenlible 
many objections will be made to it ; par- 
ticularly there being twice as much wheat 
as maize : in this point I am doubtful. 

They 
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They fay they cannot grow good wheat; 
that they do not grow good wheat I am 
fenfible, but I attribute it to their throw- 
ing it into fuch fyftems as this, 1 maize, 
2 maize, 3 wheat, 4 oats, 5 wheat, &c. 
&c. In which cafe, the wheat may be 
thin, Ihrivelled, and hulky, without its 
being the fault of the climate ; I am of 
opinion, under fuch culture, it would be 
the fame in Britain. But if in this point I 
Ihould be miftaken, let the fixth crop be 
changed for maize. In this fyftem I con- 
fider maize, barley, oats, and wheat, as 
crops that exhauft the land ; but peafe, 
beans, turneps, and clover, as fuch as ra- 
ther improve than exhauft it, provided 
they are cultivated in the manner they 
ought. 

Maize is reckoned a great exhaufter in 
New England, and they have fome rea- 
fon for the idea, though I think they carry 
it too far. The culture is fomething fimi- 
lar to that of hops; being planted in fquares 
of about five feet, and when up, the plant is 
earthed into little hillocks ; they ought, 
during the whole growth, to proceed on 
the exadt principles and practice of the 
Tullian culture, of horfe-hoeing it incef- 
fantly,. and cutting up fuch weeds as grouf 
: • about 
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about the plant, out of the reach of the 
horfe-hoes ; thefe are not many, as the 
plants Handing in fquares, the horfe-hoes 
work both ways. The misfortnne is, they 
do not always keep the plantations of maize 
clean, or the earth fo loofe in the intervals 
as it ought to be, in which cafe one may 
eafily conceive that the land may be left 
totally exhaufted ; but this effedt would be 
vaftly leftened by being more affiduous in 
the culture, while the crop was growing 
— — abfolutely to deflroy all weeds, and keep 
the vacant fpaces in garden order : points 
in which the New England farmers (fome 
few excepted) are not by any means per- 
fedl. 

Turneps, and other articles of winter 
food for cattle, they are extremely inatten- 
tive to ; the great want of the country, 
which almoft prevents their planting hemp 
in quantities, is the want of dung, and yet 
they will not take the only method of gain- 
ing itj which is the keeping great ftocks 
of cattle, not ranging through the woods, 
but confined to houfes or warm yards. 
This can only be done by providing plen- 
ty of winter food : at prefent, they keep 
no more than their hay will feed, and fome 
they let into the woods to provide for them- 

felves. 
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felves, not a few of which perilh by the 
feverity of the cold. Great ftorcs of tur- 
neps, or other roots, and perhaps cabbages 
better ftill, would make .their hay and 
ftraw go much further, and by means of 
plenty of litter, for which this country is 
in many refpc&s very well provided, they 
might raife fuch quantities of manure as 
would double the fertility of all their 
lands, and give them the command even 
of hemp in much greater quantities than it 
is now raifed. A more general culture of 
the various forts of clovers* would alfo in- 
creafe the means of keeping cattle, and 
confequently railing more dung, which is 
in all parts of the world, whatever may be 
the climate, the only means of getting 
good arable crops. Befides, turneps, or 
other roots, cabbages, clover. See. in their 
growth, and the culture which fuch re- 
ceive as ftand fingle, much improve the 
land, as all good farmers in England have 
well known thefe hundred years. Nor 
have the New Englanders any reafon to 
fear the having too much cattle for the 
conftant export of beef, pork, and live 

llock of all kinds, to the Weft Indies, 
* 

which is a market that will never fail them, 
let their quantity be almoft what it may. 

And 
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And this mention of cattle leads tne to 
obferve, that moil of the farmers in this 
country are, in whatever concerns cattle, 
the moil negligent ignorant fet of men 
in the world. Nor do I know any coun- 
try in which animals are worfe treated. 
Horfes are in general, even valuable ones, 
worked hard, and ftarved : they plough, 
cart, and ride them to death, at the lame 
time that they give very little heed to their 
food after the hardeft day’s works, all the 
nourifhment they are like to have is to be 
turned into a wood, where the fhoots and 
weeds form the chief of the pafture; un- 
lefs it be after the hay is' in, when they get 
a (hare of the after-grafs. A New Eng- 
lander (and it is the famequite to Penfylva- 
nia) will ride his horfe full fpeed twenty 
or thirty miles ; tye him to a tree, while 
he does his bufinefs, then re-mount, and 
gallop back again. This bad treatment 
extends to draft oxen ; to their cows, (heep, 
and fwine ; only in a different manner, as 
maybe fuppofed. There is fcarce any branch 
of rural (Economy which more demands 
attention and judgment than the manage- 
ment of cattle j or one which, under a ju»* 
dicious treatment, is attended with more 
profit to the farmer in all countries but 
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the New England farmers have in all this 
matter the worft notions imaginable. 

I mud, in the next place, take notice of 
their tillage, as being weakly and infuf- 
ficiently given : worfe ploughing is no 
where to be feen, yet the farmers get to- 
lerable crops ; this is owing, particularly in 
the new fettlements, to the loofenefs and 
fertility of old woodlands, which, with 
very bad tillage, will yield excellent crops : 
a circumftance the reft of the province is 
too apt to be guided by, for feeing the ef- 
fects, they are apt to fuppofe the fame 
treatment will do on^and long fince broken 
up, which is far enough from being the 
cafe. Thus, in moft parts of the province, 
is found fhallow and unlevel furrows, 
which rather fcratch than turn the land ; 
and of this bad tillage the farmers are very • 
fparing, rarely giving two ploughings if 
they think the crop will do with one ; the 
confequence of which is their produdts be- 
ing feldom near fo great as they would be 
under a different management. Nor are 
their implements well made, or even well 
calculated for the work they are defigned 
to perform j of this among other inftances 
I may take the plough. The beam is too 
long; the fupporters ought to be moveable, 
Vol. I. G as 
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as they are in ploughs in England, and in 
Scotland ; the plough fhare is too narrow, 
which is a common fault; and the wheels 
are much too low ; were they higher, the 
draft would be proportionably lighter. In 
other parts of the province, I have indeed 
feen better ploughs, but they are in few 
hands, and, befides, are not quite free from 
' thefe- defers. 

The harrows are alio of a weak and poor 
conftru&ion ; for I have more than once 
feen them with only wooden teeth, which 
however it may do for mere fand in tilth, 
mud be very inefficacious on other foils, 
but the mifchief of ufing fuch on one fort 
of land, is, that the flovens are always 
ready to extend them for cheapnefs to the 
reft. The carts and waggons are alfo in 
fome parts of the province very aukward 
ill made things, in which the principles of 
mechanics are not at all confidered. There 
are however fome gentlemen near Bofton, 
who having caught the tafte of agricul- 
ture, which has for fome years been re- 
markable in England, have introduced from 
thence better tools of moft forts, and at 
the fame time a much better pra&ice of 
hufbandry ; and if they took pains to 
fpread this about the province, it could not 
4 fail 
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fail of being attended with very beneficial 
effedts. Societies for the encouragement 
of agriculture feem to be the only means 
of bringing it to bear, by means of pre- 
miums and bounties. 

Another article, which I (hall here men- 
tion, is that of timber, which already 
grows fo fcarce upon the fouth coafis, that 
even fire-wood in fome parts is not cheap ; 
and is forced to be brought from Sagada- 
hock : this has been owing to the planters 
upon their firft fettling, ravaging rather 
than cutting down the woods: and what is 
a ftriking inftance of inattention to their 
real intereft, is the new fettlers going on 
in the fame manner, although they cannot 
but fee and know the effedts of it in the 
parts firft fettled. They not only cut 
down timber to raife their buildings and 
fences, but in clearing the grounds for 
cultivation they deftroy all that comes in 
their way, as if they had nothing to do but 
to get rid of it at all events, as faff as pof- 
fible. Inftead of adting in fo abfurd a man- 
ner, which utterly deftroys woods of trees, 
which require an hundred years to come 
. to perfedtion, they ought in the firft fettling 
and cultivating- their tradts of land, to in- 
clofe and referve portions of the beft woods 
G 2 for 
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for the future ufe of them felves, and the gene- 
ral good of the country ; points which they 
have hitherto feemed to have very little at 
heart. Indeed, this violent and unlicenfed 
dedrudion of timber, has been carried to 
a degree in our colonies, that calls for a 
preventive from the public : for it is clear 
to common fenfe, that if the legiflature 
docs not interfere in this point, the whole 
country will be deprived of timber, as fad 
as it is fettled ; which ought not to be 
the cafe while any attention is given 
to the public intereds. For nothing 
is of more importance to this coun- 
try, though a colony, than timber : the 
plenty which has hitherto abounded, makes 
the planters fo regardlefs of their effential 
intereds, as to think it a commodity of 
little or no value. Which mud bd attend- 
ed with worfc confequences than almoft 
any part of the ill management, which they 
have hitherto been attended with. 

Let me, before I quit this fubjed, ob- 
ferve further, that the New Englanders 
are alfo deficient in introducing thofe new 
articles of culture, which have become 
common in different parts of Great Bri- 
tain ; among others, let us indance car- 
rots, parfnips, potatoes, Jerufalem arti- 
, • chokes. 
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chokes, beets, lucerne, fainfoine, and par- 
ticularly cabbages ; tbele articles are many 
of them better adapted to the climate of 
New England than of Great Britain ; yet 
are they not attended to half fo much’: but 
the farmers of this country would find 
their interefl more in the introdudtion of 
thefe articles, than could ever happen to 
any people in the mother country, where 
land is fo fcarce, that they cannot afford 
to make trial of any thing that they 
are not previoufly certain will anfvver ; 
whereas in thefe colonies the cafe is dif- 
ferent ; land cofls nothing ; they have c- 
nough of various foils to try every thing, 
without the lofs of the land bringing them 
into thofe difficulties which it mud: ever 
do in countries where a confiderable rent, 
tytbe, and poor’s tax are paid. But this 
circumftance, which is fuch an undoubt- 
ed advantage, in fa£t turns out the con- 
trary j and for this reafon, they depend on 
this plenty of land as a fubftitute for all 
induftry and good management ; negledt- 
ing the efforts of good hnfbandry, which 
in England does more than the cheapnefs 
of the foil does in America. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Com par if on between the benefits refulting from 
agriculture in Great Britain and New 
England. 

I Have given in the preceding paflages 
what I may venture to fay is a fair and 
candid account of New England. I may 
be in numerous paflages miftaken, but I 
have not purpofely given a better or worfe 
account of things than the fadt has really 
been ; this obfervation is neceflary, in or- 
der to prepare the reader for the compari- 
fon which I am going to draw. The cafe 
is not indifferent •, nor is it fo ftrongly de- 
cifive in favour either of one or the other, 
as to make the argument depend upon -a 
few flrong outlines, that appear clear to 
the reader the inftant they are produced, 
which is the cafe with Canada and Nova 
Scotia. On the contrary, New England 
very much refembles, in feveral eflential 
circumftances, Great Britain. For inftance, 
it is a country w’hich produces all the ne- 
ceflaries, but none of the luxuries of life. 
It is a country which depends as much or 

more 
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more upon navigation, commerce, and 
fifheries, than Britain does; agriculture not 
yielding thofe rich products which form 
the foundation in other countries of the 
moft beneficial branches of commerce. Be- 
fides this, the face of the country in fome 
particulars, the ranks of the people, the 
number of gentlemen living on their 
eftates, the freedom of the lower clafTes, 
with various other circumftances, give an 
uncommon refemblance between .Great 
Britain and New England, which may well 
make it a matter of difficulty to judge be- 
tween them ; to which if we add that both 
enjoy liberty,' both civil and religious, we 
ihall find that a cool, difpafiionate, and can- 
did examination is necefiary, and by no 
means a hafty or incautious one. 

The great points in favour of New Eng- 
land are the enjoyments of plenty of land — * 
a freedom from heavy taxes, — from tythes, 
— from poor rates ; — with an open market 
for all commodities raifed. On the con- 
trary, Great Britain lies under the difad- 
vantage of having no land for new grants — 
is much burthened by taxes — and alfo by 
that of tythes — and poor rates : in this 
comparifon the benefit is all on the fide of 
New England ; but in others there are 
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points much more favourable to the mo* 
ther country : Firjl, the climate is more 
favourable than that of New England to 
hufbandry ; for though the fruits of fome 
kind in America are far beyond what we 
have in Britain, yet in the articles of farm- 
ing produce this advantage extends to no- 
thing of importance. Wheat is a crop far 
more valuable than maize, but cannot be 
gained in New England upon comparable 
terms with what it is in Britain j nor does 
maize produce nearly like it in quantity, 
nor any thing like in value. This fuperio-r 
fity runs through all the products of a farm, 
and alfo in the price of them : which in a 
comparifon of the two countries fliould ne- 
ver be forgotten. The exporting price of 
wheat, for three or four years after the 
peace of Paris, in the'eoionies was 20s. a 
quarter, while in England, it was from 44s. 
to 50s. This principal grain regulates the 
reft in 1110ft parts of the world, as it does 
in both Britain and America j the cafe is 
the fame with barley, oats, peafe, beans, 
hay, butter, cheefe,. and every article the 
farmer carries to market. If the mon- 
ftrous difference of thefe prices be con- 
fidered, it vvill furely be thought a counter-,, 
fcallance to many other advantages. I am 

fenfible^ 
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fenfible, that wheat in America, has of late 
years been at 26s. to 32s. a quarter j but 
then it has in England been from 50s. to 
56s. fo that the fuperiority has continued : 
we may fafely fuppofe the fame difference 
of price has run through other articles of 
corn ; indeed w r e know it has, and alfo, 
that in all produ&s which arifein whatever 
manner from grafs lands, the fuperiority in 
the price of England is far greater ; upon 
the whole, this difference may be reckoned 
at 50 per cent. 

Now if a calculation is made of this fu- 
periority or even of 40 or 30 per cent. I 
am clear it will be found to more than 
ballance the difference of the farmers ex- 
pences in rent, tythe, and rates ; and alfo 
the advantages which the New Englanders 
have in plenty of timber and fome other 
articles of inferior importance. 

But further, the American has in one 
inftance an inferiority which is great and 
marked j it is the price and nature of the 
labour which he employs : he pays more 
than treble the rate of Great Britain, or 
elfe fubmits to be ferved in a manner which 
is open to an hundred inconveniencies. 
This is an article of fuch confequence as 
to ballance many others. 

As 
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As far therefore as the comparifon con- 
cerns the fubftantial farmers in either coun- 
try, the renters in Britain, and the renters 
or owners in New England, that rank nei- 
ther with the lower claffes nor with the 
gentlemen, I think the advantage lies clearly 
in favour of the former ; and no flight 
proof that this determination is juft, is the 
difference of wealth between thefe two 
fetts of men ; the farmers in Britain of the 
rank now under confideration are incom- 
parable richer than the fimilar inhabitants 
of New England ; among whom very few 
are to be found that can be called men of 
wealth or even property : they live in a de- 
cent comfortable manner, but rarely ac- 
quire wealth. 

I do not apprehend the parallel turns out 
the fame with the lower clafs of farmers, 
for I do not think a more miferable fet of 
men are to be found than the little farmers 
in Britain ; they work harder, fare worfe, 
and are in faeft poorer than the day labour- 
ers they employ, whereas in New England, 
the little freeholders and farmers live in the 
midft of a plenty of all the necefiaries of 
life j they do not ap quire wealth, but they 
have comforts in abundance : I freely ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge the fuperiority of the colony in 
this article. 

In that of the poor, and the labourers, 
the comparifon is equally in favour of New 
England : in this refped common and al- 
mod univerfal experience tells us, that in 
all countries which have long been wealthy, 
in which a great commerce, flouridling 
manufadures, and edablidied luxury are 
fixed, that in fuch countries the poor are 
always in a date of oppreflion and of mi- 
fery : It would be too much to fay that 
this mujl be fo, but the fad is, that it al- 
ways is fo •, and, we fee in the cafe in quef- 
tion of Great Britain, that the poor in ge- 
neral are in a date of poverty ; and it is 
ncceflary they fhould, or the trade and ma- 
nufadures of the country would fink, for 
their profperity depends on that low price 
of labour which keeps the labouring poor 
below the proportion of the high price of 
every thing elfe. \ 

The lad circumdance of this parallel is 
the country gentlemen of two, three, or to 
five hundred pounds a year land edate ; and 
here I mud obferve that the comparifon 
turns out utterly in favour of the colony. 
Indeed the high prices of every thing at 
home, owing to the plenty of money, has 

almod 
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almoft ruined fuch people, fothat very few 
will Toon be found ; they muft either ftarve, 
or convert their eftates into money, and 
apply it in fome line of induftry to make 
more than common intereft; they muff be- 
come traders, or farmers if they do not fuf- 
fer themfelves to be eclipfed by every coun- 
try grocer, or woolman. But this is not 
the cafe in New England; there, four or five 
hundred pounds a year is a great eftate: — 
not that there is not much larger, but it is 
fufficient for all the comforts and conve- 
niences of life, and for fuch a portion of 
the luxuries of it, as are indulged in by any 
neighbour, though their eftates may be 
larger than his. In a word, his fituation 
is the very reverfe of that of his brethren 
in Britain, infomuch that no change can be 
imagined more beneficial (in point of the 
expenditure of his income) than for fuch a 
country gentleman to fell his eft. te in Eng- 
land, and with the money of the fale to 
buy in New England; though we fliall 
by and by come to colonies that are prefer- 
able. By fuch a condudt he leaves his 
country after making the only advantage in 
his power of the cheapnefs of money, by 
getting a great price for his land ; and he 
goes immediately into another in which he 

finds 
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finds money dear; fo that he profits doubly 
by the change. 

As to gentlemen whofe fortunes are con- 
fiderable enough to fupport them in the en- 
joyments of the age, they of courfe will 
remain fixed, becaufe they can get nothing 
by moving which they have not at home ; 
with the circumftance of living in the midft 
of the luxury and elegance of the firft 
country in the world — luxuries which they 
do not behold like their little neighbours, 
with envious eyes, but which they enjoy in 
common with the rich and great. 

Upon the whole there are fome dalles, 
whole emigrating to New England need 
not furprize us, but there are others among 
whom it happens very irrationally. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

NEW YORK. 

% 

Climate of New Tori; — Soil — Productions— 

Hujbandry — Curious accounts of anew fet- 
tle?nent — Prefent fate of the inhabitants— 

Exports . — 

T HE colony of New York lies between 
latitude 41 ° and 44°, which tho’ 
partly the fame parallel as New England, 
yet is it attended with a different climate in 
fome refpedts ; but in every circumftance 
fuperior, fince thereare productions that will 
not thrive in New England, which do ad- 
mirably here; not owing to the greater heat 
(for New England is as hot as New York) 
but to a better and more falubrious air. 

The fpringin New York is earlier, and the 
autumn late ; the fummer is long and 
warm ; indeed fometimes the heat is great, 
but rarely oppreflive ; the winter is fevere 
but fhort; it is not fo fliarp as in New Eng- 
land, and they have in general a clear 
bright Hey.- In winter the fnow lies deep, 
and for two or three months ; and they 

travel 
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travel on it in fledges both here and in 
New England, in the manner that is com- 
mon in the northern parts of Europe. 

Sometimes indeed the cold is extraordi- 
nary great ; of which Dr. Mitchel gives an 
inftance. By the obfervations, fays he, made, 
in January 1765, by the maflers of the 
college at New York, Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer fell 6 degrees below o, which is 
21 degrees below 15, the greatefl: cold in 
England. — Water then froze inftantly, and 
even ftrong liquors in a very fliort time.— 
And we are told it is not uncommon there 
to fee a glafs of water fet upon the table, in 
a warm room freeze before you can drink 
it, &c.* 

The foil of the province is in general 
very good ; on the coafl. it is fandy but 
backwards, they have noble tracks of rich 
black mold, red loam, and friable clays, 
with mixtures of thefe foils in great varie- 
ties j at fome miles diftance from the fea, 
the country fwells into fine hills and ridges, 
which are all covered with foreft trees, and 
the foil on many of thefe is rich and deep, 
an advantage not common in poor countries. 
The river Hudfon which is navigable to Al- 
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bany, and of fuch a breadth and depth as to 
carry large Hoops, with its branches on 
both fides, interfedl the whole country, 
and render it both pleafant and conve- 
nient. The banks of this great river have 
a prodigious variety ; in forne places there 
arc gently fwelling hills, covered with 
plantations and farms j in others towering 
mountains fpread over with thick forefls : 
here you have nothing but abrupt rocks of 
vaft magnitude, which feem Ihivered in two 
to let the river pafs the immenfe clefts ; 
there you fee cultivated vales, bounded by 
hanging forefls, and the diftant view com- 
pleted by the Blue Mountains railing their 
heads above the clouds. In the midlt of 
this variety of feenery, of fuch grand and 
expreflive character the river Hudfon flows, 
equal in many places to the Thames at 
London, and in fome much broader. The 
Ihores of the American rivers are too often 
a line of fwamps and marlhes ; that of 
Hudfon is not without them, but in general 
it pafles through a fine, high, dry, and bold 
country, which is equally beautiful and 
wholefome. 

In general the foil of this province ex- 
ceeds that of New England : befides the 
varieties I have already mentioned, there is 
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on Long Ifland fands that are made quite 
fertile with oyfter-lhells, a fifli caught there 
in prodigious quantities : they have the 
effedt of (hell marie in Scotland. The pro- 
dudtions of New York are the fame in ge- 
neral as thofe of New England, with an ex- 
ception of fome fruits that will not thrive 
in the latter country ; but almoft every ar- 
ticle is of a fuperior quality: this is very 
ftriking in wheat, of which they raife in 
New England, as I have already obferved, 
but little that is good, whereas in New 
York their wheat is equal to any in Ame- 
rica, or indeed in the world, and they ex- 
port immenfe quantities of it ; whereas 
New England can hardly fupply her own 
confumption. 

They fow their wheat in autumn, with 
better fuccefs than in fpring : this cuftom 
they purfue even about Albany, in the nor- 
thern parts of the province, where the win- 
ters are very fevere. The ice there in the 
river Hudfon is commonly three or four feet 
thick. When profeflor Kalm was here, 
the inhabitants of Albany crofled it the third 
of April with fix pair of horfes. The ice 
commonly diflolves at that plate about the 
end of March, or the beginning of April, 
On the 1 6th of November the yachts are 
VoL. I. H put 
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put up, and about the beginning or middle 
of April they are in motion again. If wheat 
will do here in autumn* where the ground 
is fometimes frozen four feet deep, one 
would apprehend it would fucceed even 
more to the north. 

Wheat in many parts of the province 
yields a larger produce than is common in 
England : upon good lands about Albany, 
where the climate is the coldeft in the coun- 
try, they fow two bulhels and better upon 
one acre, and reap from 20 to 40: the latter 
quantity however is net often had j but 
from 20 to 30 bufhels are common, and this 
with fuch bad hulbandry as would not yield 
the like in England, and much lefs in Scot- 
land. . This is owing to the richnefs and 
freflinefs of the foil. In other parts of the ' 
province, particularly adjoining to New 
Jerfey and Penfylvania, the culture is better 
and the country more generally fettled; 
Though there are large tradts of wafle land 
within tw'enty miles of the city of New 
York. 

Rye is a common crop upon the inferior 
lands, and the fort they produce is pretty 
good, though not equal to the rye of Eng- 
land. The crops of it are not fo great in 

produce 
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produce as thofe of \vheat on the better 
lands. 

Maize is Town generally throughout the 
province, and they get vaft crops of it. 
Theychufe the loofe, hollow loams, or fandy 
lands for it, not reckoning the (tiff or clayey 
ones will do at all for it : half a buihel will 
feed two acres, and yield an hundred 
buihels in return : about Albany, where 
they have frofts in the fummer, maize fuits 
them particularly, becaufe tho' the (hoots 
are damaged, or even killed by the froft, 
yet the roots fend forth frefh ones. Maize, 
from the greatnefs of the produce, may ea- 
fily be luppofed a rich article of culture* 
and efpecially in a province that has fo fine 
an inland navigation through it as New 
York. It is alfo of great advantage in af- 
fording a vafl: produce of food for cattle 
in the winter, which in this country is a 
matter of great confequence, where they 
are obliged to keep all their cattle houfed 
from November till the end of March, with 
exception indeed of unprovident farmers, 
who truft fome out the chief of the winter, 
to their great hazard. 

Barley is much fown in all the fouthern 
parts of the province ; and the crops they 
fometimesget of it are very great, but the 
H 2 grain 
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grain is not of a quality equal to that of 
Europe. They make much malt and brew 
large quantities of beer from it at New 
York, which ferves the home confumption, 
and affords fome alfo for exportation. Peafe 
are a common article of culture here, and 
though uncertain in their produce, yet are 
they reckoned very profitable; andtheftraw 
is valued as winter food. Thirty bufhels 
per acre they confider as a large crop, but 
fometimes they get fcarcely a third of that. 
Oats they fow in common, and the products 
are generally large j fixty bufhels an acre 
have been known on land of but moderate 
fertility. Buckwheat is every where fown, 
and few crops are fuppofed to pay the far- 
mer better, at the fame time that they find 
it does very little prejudice to the ground, 
in which it refembles peafe. 

Potatoes are not common in New Eng- 
land, but in New York many are planted { 
and upon the black, loofe, frefh woodland 
they get very great crops, nor does any pay 
them better if fo well, for at the city of 
New York there is a confiant and ready 
market for them ; I have been affured that 
from five to eight hundred bufhels have - 
been often gained on an acre. 

O 

There are many very rich meadows and 

paflures' 
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paftures in all parts of the province ; and 
upon the brooks and rivers, the watered 
ones (for they are well acquainted with 
that branch of hufbandry) are mown twice 
and yield large crops of hay. In their 
marfhes they get large crops alfo, but it is 
, a coarfe bad fort ,• not however to a degree, 
as to make cattle refufe it, on the contrary, 
the farmers find it of great ufe in the win- 
ter fupport of their lean cattle, young dock, 
and cows. 

The timber of this province confifts 
chiefly of oak, afh, beech, chefnut, cedar, 
walnut, cyprefs, hickory, faffafras, and the 
pine; nor is there any preceptible differ- 
ence in their value of the wood here and in 
New England ; though it declines, for 
fhip building when you get further to the 
fouth ; with fome exceptions however, for 
there are other fpecies of trees even in the 
mod fouthern colonies that are equal to any 
for that purpofe. New York not being near 
fo much fettled as New England, timber is 
much more plentiful, fo that the planters 
and new fettlers make great profit by their 
lumber. Upon mod of the dreams that ' 
fall into the river Hudfon, there are many „ 
faw mills for the mere purpofe of fawing 
boards, planks, and other forts of lumber, 

H 3 which 
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which goes down in immenfe quantities tq 
New York, from whence it is fhipped fop 
the Weft Indies. We ftiall by and by fee 
that this is a very great article in the profit 
of every planter. Among all the woods of 
this province, are found immenfe numbers 
of vines of feveral fpecies, and quite dif- 
ferent from thofe of Europe, fome of the 
grapes refembling currants rather than ours, 
"VVine has been, and is commonly made of 
them, but of a fort too bad to become an 
article of export. 

Hemp is cultivated in all parts of the 
province, but not to a greater amount than 
their own confumption : flax is however a 
great article in the exports ; it fucceeds ex- 
tremely well, and pays the farmer a con- 
fiderable profit. Lintfeed oil is another 
.article of export, the feed for which is raifed 
by the planters; but more is exported un- 
manufactured. Turnips alfo are grown in 
large quantities, and by fome planters upon 
a fyftem much improved of late years. The 
fruits in this province are much fuperior to 
thofe in New England ; and they have fome, 
as peaches and nedarines, which will not 
thrive there. Immenfe quantities of me- 
lons, and water melons are cultivated in the 
fields near New York, where they come to 
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as great perfection as in Spain and Italy j 
nor can it well be conceived how much of 
tbefe fruits and peaches, &c. all ranks of 
people eat here, and without receiving any 
ill con fequence from the practice. This is 
an agreeablenefs far fuperior to any thing 
we have in England ; and indeed, the fame 
fuperiority runs through all their fruits, and 
feveral articles of the kitchen garden, which 
are here raifed without trouble, and in pro- 
fufion. Every planter and even the fmalleft 
farmers have all an orchard near their houfe 
of fome acres, by means of which they 
command a great quantity of cyder, and 
export apples by (hip loads to the Weft 
Indies. Nor is this an improper place to 
obferve that the rivers in this province and 
the fea upon the coaft are richly furnifhed 
with excellent fifla ; oyfters and lobfters are 
' • no where in greater plenty than in New 
York. I am of opinion they are more 
plentiful than at any other place on the 
globe ; for very many poor families have 
no other fubfiftence than oyfters and bread. 
Nor is this the only inftance of the natural 
plenty that diftinguifhes this country : the 
woods are full of game, and wild turkies 
are very plentiful; in tbefe particulars New 
York much exceeds New England. 

H 4 Thefe . 
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Thefe upon the whole are circumftances 
which contribute much to the plenty and 
happinefs of living in this country ; and 
among other caufes, contribute very greatly 
to the plenty and general welfare of all 
ranks of the people, nor fhould I here 
omit making fome obfervations on the date 
of the fettlers and other inhabitants. 

To what caufes it is I know not, but 
New York is much lefs populous than New 
England to the north, and Penfylvania to 
the fouth : there is no circumftance that 
reful$s from nature, or from the govern- 
ment of the province that can account for 
this ; but to whatever caufe it may be owing, 
certain it is, that we ought to efteem it as 
fortunate for fuch perfons as now chufe to 
fettle there. There are vaft tradls of un- 
patented land yet remaining on the river t 
Hudfon and its branches, which abound in 
every beneficial circumftance that can ren- 
der a new country defirable to fettle in. 

t * 

This however, will not, in all proba- 
bility laft long, for the new fettlements in- 
crease everyday^ fo that in a few years 
there will not be'many fuch fpaces abound- 
ing in w’ood and navigable water unoccu- 
• 

ut there is one mifiake made by moft 

rtew 
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new fettlers, efpecially on the river Hud- 
fon ; they have in general an idea that the 
only good foils are the deep black loam, or. 
clays j and accordingly reject all the trails 
that confift of a thin reddifh loam on rock j 
but I have been allured by fome intelli- 
gent gentlemen, that experiment has proved 
this foil, though fo thin, fertile to a great 
• degree in moft of the productions which 
are common in the whole province: they 
have mentioned particularly, barley, peafe, 
potatoes, turneps, clover, and even wheat. 
And as a confirmation that this opinion 
was juft, I was favoured with the follow- 
ing particular of the produce of a field of 
this foil, which having been rejeiled by 
feveral new fettlers, was planted by the 
perfon to whom I am obliged for this in- 
telligence. The piece of land contained 
fixteen acres, the foil a light thin loam, 
of a reddilh colour, on a lime-ftone rock. 

Firft year. 

Grubbed, ploughed, and prepared for 
potatoes, and planted without dung : pro- 
duce 1 1000 bufhels, which were fold at 
lod. per buChel, which is 453 1, 

Second year. 

Ploughed once, and fown with wheat, 
produce 512 bulhels, which fold for 8 5 1. 

1 Third 
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Third year. 

Planted again with potatoes, produced 
§490 bulhels, which fold for iod. a bufhel, 
or 3541 - 

Fourth year. 

Sown with wheat again, produce 600 
bulhels, which fold for 120 1. 

Fifth year. 

Sown with barley, produce 730 bulhels, . 
which fold for 73 1. 

Sixth year. 

Ploughed once, and fown w-ith peafe, 
the produce 630 bufhels, which fold for 

53 !• 

With this crop of peafe clover was fown, 
and left an excellent pafture, which was 
reckoned as profitable as any other piece 
of land in the whole plantation. 

Firftyear, - £• 453 

Second do. 85. 

Third do. - - 354 

Fourth do. - - - 120 

Fifth do. - 73 

Sixth do. - 53 

Total £. 1138 

.Which is near £.11 1 5 o per acre per 
annum. 

Now 
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Now upon this account I have feveral 
remarks to make, which I think impor- 
tant, as it (hews what mav be done in this 
country, by good hulbandry, even when 
no manure is ufed. The reader doubtlefs 
obferves, that the fyjlem of management in 
this field ran upon the principle of an in- 
tervening crop of potatoes or peafe between 
every two of wheat and barley. This is 
the hufbandry which I would always re- 
commend, but which is diametrically op- 
pofite to the practice of the New York 
planters j who make not the lead fcruple 
of taking fix or eight crops fucceflively of 
maize, wheat, rye, barley, or oats, with- 
out ever thinking of the lead necefiity of 
introducing peafe, buckwheat, tumeps, 
clover, or any other plant which in its na- 
ture or culture would prove a preparation 
for corn. The idea exemplified in the 
preceding (ketch (hews quite a different 
condudt. 

In the next place I mud obferve, that 
the regider of this field (hews drongly the 
importance of cultivating potatoes on frefh 
woodlands ; the products here reaped from 
them exceed infinitely thofe of any other 
crops, which (hould animate the farmers 
of this province to extend the culture of 

them ; 
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them ; but the importance of planting 
them does not only reft in the amount of 
the produce, however confiderable, they 
prepare the ground for corn better than 
any other plant, of which no bad idea 
can be formed from the crops which here 
fucceeded them. There is a notion, com- 
mon in many parts, that the lands even in 
New York are far inferior to thofe of Eu- 
rope in general, but I am apt to believe 
that this is very much owing to the huf- 
bandry here being fo much inferior. The 
inftance I have now given of a bad foil, 
not efteamed here, but well managed, (hews 
what might be done if the fame attention 
was given to the culture of the earth, that 
is common in Britain. 

The fame gentleman to whom I am in- 
debted for the preceding account, gave me 
another of the expences and product of a 
confiderable plantation on the river Hud- 
fon. This I (hall infert with pleafure ; for 
fuch accounts are what 1 have moft aimed 
at gaining for all the colonies, not always 
with fuccefs indeed, but it is only from 
fuch that we can form a juft idea of the 
advantages and difadvantages of American 
hulbandry. Such accounts of agriculture 
in Europe are common in numerous books, 

while 
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while the management and date of the 
agriculture of the colonies has been little 
attended to, for which I am clear no good 
reafon can be affigned. 

The plantations in quedion confided of 
1600 acres, lituated partly on the banks of 
the river Hudfon, and partly on each fide 
a fmall river that runs into it ; the purcha- 
fer was not the fird fettler, for the land 
was marked out, a houfe built, and fome 
offices, with a fmall tradl of land cleared : 
nothing, however, was done either expen- 
fively, or with good judgment and the 
place was in a date of negleft when pur- 
chafed. The price was 370 1 . 

A fmall faw-mill, and additional offices 
were built on it immediately, which with 
fome other improvements, of no great a- 
mount, came to 260 1. 

Eight hundred acres were grubbed, and 
the trees fawn and rived into plank, board, 
fhingles, and daves : the whole expence of 
which was 1162 1 . Many of the trees were 
oak and elm, of great fize ; alfo fome limes 
of extraordinary growth. 

Eight new inclofures were made, the 
fences, pods, and rails and ditching, with 
all expences, came to 32 1. 

The 
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The flock fixed on the plantation was as 
follows : 

Eight negroes, at 34I. .... £. 272 

Four indented fervants, at ill. each, for 3 years, 132 
Two hired by the year at New York, 12I. - 72 

Three German emigrants, at 9I. - - - - 81 

Servants provifions, and cloathing for negroes, 
befides what produced, - - - - - 

Implements of hufbandry, expences of, exclu- 
sive of timber, - - - - 


Salary of overfeer, 3 years. 

- 

no 

Seed for the firft crop, - - - 

- 

90 

Sundry expences, - 

•> 

1 *3 

Cattle, - 


230 

Provifions, &c. for 3 years, 

- 

300 


L 

*543 

The produce of the three 

years, 

1 in 

various articles, came to the 

following 

Turns. 



Lumber. 

1. 

s. d. 

1 7,000 feet of boards, at 5I. 2S. 6d. per 1 0 

00. 87 

2 6 

970 plank, at 3s. 8 d. - - - 

*77 

16 0 

220,000 fhingles, at 12 s. per 1000 

*32 

0 0 

6o,oo* ftaves, at 4I. 10 s. per 1000. 

270 

0 0 

260 pieces of timber, at 7 s. 6 d. 

97 

0 0 

Sundry articles of various kinds. 

- 187 

10 0 


951 8 6 


Recapitulation. 

i. s.d. 

Purchafe, - - - - 

37O O CT 

Saw-mill, &c. * - 

260 0 O 

Clearing 800 acres, 

1162 O O 

Eight inclofures, • •* J 

- 32 O O 

Stock, - 

1243 0 O 

Provifions, - 

3OO O O 


Total 3367 0 0 


1 56 
i 87 
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The annual after expence was : 


Intereft of capital, 
Repairs, 

Inclofing, 

Negroes, 

Servants wages, 
Implements, 
Sundry expences, 


1. s.d; 
168 7 o 
12 0 0 
10 o o 
16 o o 
135 o o 
13 0 o 
100 o o 


Produce ift year. 


82 acres Indian corn, 30 bulh. per acre 
2460 bufhels at is. 6d. 

1 0 acres peafe, failed, - 

22 of wheat, 22 bufhels per acre, at 3s. 


Produce 2d year. 

% 

6 acres potatoes, 200 bufhels per acre, I200| 
bufhels, at iod. - - - 

135 acres Indian corn, 32 bufh. per acre, 
4320 bufh. at is. 6d. ... 

90 acres wheat, 20 bufh. per acre, 1800 7 
bufh. at 3s. - - - J 

40 acres peafe, 15 bufh. per acre, 600 bufh. 

at is. 3d. 

40 acres barley, 

2 do. potatoes, 

16 tumeps, 

35 oats * 

32 clover, 

20 Indian corn. 


for plantation, 


454 7 0 

1. 

s. d. 

■ 34 

13 0 

184 

ro 0 

0 

0 0 

72 

12 0 

291 

15 0 

1. 

s. d. 

50 

0 0 

324 

0 0 

270 

l 

0 0 

• 37 

10 0 

0 

0 0 


1 


416 acres in culture. 


£. 681 10 o 
Pro- 
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Produce 3d year. 

1. 8. d. 

8 acre* potatoes, 300 bufli. per acre. 2400 ? 

bufh/atiod. - - , - \ SO o o 

j 70 acres of Indian corn, 35 bufli. per acre, 7 . 

5950 bufli. at as. - - - {595 0 9 

60 acres wheat, 16 bufli. per acre, 960 
bufli. at 36. - - 

80 acres peafe; 40 failed, 40 at 10 bufh. 

400 bufli. at 1 s. 3d. - - * - 

Cattle, 


144 o 0 


150 acres clover, 
2 potatoes, 

20 barley, 

20 oats, 

10 Indian corn, 
2 wheat, 

38 turneps. 


1 


25 o 0 
'87 10 o 


for plantation, 


o » 0 


560 acres in culture. 


Firft year. 
Second, 
Third, 
Lumber, 


Capital, - 
Product full three years. 

Remains, 

Three years .intereft, 


£. 901 

10 b 

1. 

s. d. 

291 

15 O 

681 

10 0 

901 

10 0 

95 1 

8 6 

2826 

3 6 

3367 

0 0 

2826 

3 6 

540 

16 6 

5 C 4 

0 0 

/ 

C ■ I0 44 

16 6 


800 acres were foon in culture, which were 
ufually employed in the produdt of 

8 acres 
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& acres pdtatoes, 

£. 50 

100 do. Indian corn, 

300 

100 do. wheat, 

300 

40 do peafe. 

- 69 

400 do. clover. 



4 o do. barley, 

20 do. oats, 

8o do. turneps, 

32 do. fundries, including orchard and yielding, 

Cattle, - - 206 

Fruit, - - 25 . 

Annual lumber, - 60 


Expences, 


995 

454 


Profit £. 541 


This profit is, befides the annual im- 
provement of wafte, from which the lum- 
ber is cut, and alfo the advantage of the 
furrounding waftes, which are granted as 
fail as the family increafes ; but which will 
not admit of calculation, becaufe waftes are 
converted to profit merely in proportion 
to the ability, that is the money, of the 
planter. 

The firfi: obfervation I (ball make on this 
account, is the lumber paying nearly the 
expence of clearing, which is an high ad- 
vantage, and certainly owing to the expe- 
dition of the faw-mill : in many parts of 
the northern provinces, where a faw-mill 
is not ufed, the expence of clearing is in- 

Vol. I. I finitely 
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finitely the greateft part of a new fettler’s 
work. But it is plain from every article 
in this account, that the great advantage 
in fettling, is the command of a large fum 
of money, that the planter may go fpi- 
ritedly to work, and make his ground pro- 
duce him fomething confiderable imme- 
diately, which can never be done if he has 
not money enough to clear away the 
woods fpeedily. Half this capital I am 
clear would not yield a proportionable pro- 
fit j on the contrary, it might not afford 
half fuch interefl for the amount. It is 
by means of this advantage, that near two 
thirds of the whole expenditure is repaid 
by the product of the three firft years, 
which would be far enough from the cafe, 
if the fum of money at the beginning of 
the undertaking had been much lefs. If 
the planter’s time and trouble, for three 
years, be not reckoned, as indeed it need 
not in reafon be, then the fum of 1044I. 
might be reckoned the original capital, 
which would make the annual profit on 
the undertaking immenfely great. 

But the great fuperiority of the account 
of this improvement, over thofe that cam 
be made in the cultivated parts of Europe, 
is the increafe of cultivation. The account 

here 
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here is dated at 800 cultivated acres, and 
60 1. a year from lumber ; but this does not 
include the annual increafe of the cleared 
land, which may be carried on as faff as 
the planter’s money will allow. Inftead of 
60 1. a year in lumber, it might he 2 or 
300 1. by having hands enough, and the 
land, when cleared, all brought into cul- 
. ture, at the fame profit as the firft 800 
acres ; the quantity of land to be had does 
not dop, let him be as able and indudrious 
as he will. This advantage I think greater 
even than the making the profit above 
dated. 

For here let us conGder, that in the cul- 
tivated parts of Britain, or any other Eu- 
ropean couritry, a farmer, who is on fuch 
a farm as 3000I. will flock, fuppofing him 
to make as great an advantage as this 
planter, lies under two difadvantages j tho’ 
he has this neat income of 541 1 . per annum 
from his bufinefs, he lives in a country 
, where fuch an income is very eafily fpent, 
even by a farmer, and adtually is fpent by 
many farmers, without their making in 
any refpedl the appearance of gentlemen, 
which is owing to the luxury of the age, 
and the high prices of every thing in the 
country. Secondly, if on the contrary he 
I 2 does 
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does not fpend fuch an income, but lives 
frugally on a part of it, and is defirous of 
expending the remainder to the belt advan- 
tage, he cannot throw it into an annual 
increafe of his bufinefs, becaufe he is on 
every llde furrounded by the farms of his 
neighbours •, and though he may now and 
then hire other farms, it is not to be de- 
pended on j and if they do not join his 
old one he will be better without them j 
befides the circumftance of fuch farms 
being probably either too large, or too 
fmall for the money he has to fpare : fo 
that the only advantage he can, in a ge- 
neral way, put his favings to, is the com- 
mon interert of four or five per cent. 

The cafe of the New York planter is very 
different. For firfl he makes his income of 
541 1. a year, in a country where money 
is fo dear, and mod things fo cheap, that 
he may live upon a part of it in a way far 
more genteely, upon acomparifon with aN 
his neighbours, than he could do with 
twice the total in England, the confequence 
of which muff naturally be a far greater 
probability of a perfon’s faving at lead a 
part of his income, than if he lived where 
the whole of it would hardly fupport him. 
Secondly, upon the fuppolition of his fpend,-. 

ing 
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ing only a part of his income, he has the 
advantage of being able to throw the re- 
mainder, like a merchant, immediately in- 
to bufinefs, and to make it pay him as 
good intereft for his money as his original 
(lock. He has only to increafe his fer- 
vants, his cattle, and his works propor- 
tioned to the fum of money he has annual- 
ly to lay out, which gives a proportioned 
increafe of land under culture, and confe- 
quently an increafe of crops to fell : this 
refults from his fettling in an uncultivated 
country, and is upon the whole, fo great 
an advantage, that it overbalances an hun- 
dred inconveniences. For by means of 
, this circumftance, the planter is able to 
make a continued compound intereft of all 
the money he can raife, at the rate of from 
40 to 100 per cent, till he has enlarged 
his cultivation fo much as to be incapable 
of management. The immenfe increafe of 
compound intereft is well known, yet 
ought not the reader to ftartle at the pro- 
polition : fuppofethe planter lives upon, or, 
more properly fpeaking, fpends in manufac- 
ture?, wine, tea, fugar, lpices, and fpirits, 24 1 1. 
per annum, he has then 300 1. per annum 
for improvements ; which 300I. the firft 
year, will clear a certain portion of wafte 

I 3 (the 
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(the lumber nearly paying the expence) 
cultivate, flock, and convert it to faleable 
crops. From that time, this portion of 
land becomes equally profitable with the 
reft of the farm, and yields a proportion- 
able advantage : this profit is the next year 
added to the 300 1. and a ftill larger piece 
taken in, which ftill yielding its profit, like 
the reft, the accumulation continues ; and 
the annual amount of favings grows incef- 
fantly ; being, to all intents and purpofes, 
plainly a compound intereft. 

But here let me obferve, that this pro- . 
digious advantage is not annexed to the 
mere fettling in New York; on the con- 
trary, the cultivated parts of the province 
are in this refpedt exadtly upon a par with 
Britain ; for fixing in a plantation, in that 
part of the province, would be fixing in a 
fpot furrounded with other plantations, and 
confequently poll'efiing no great part of this 
advantage which I have been endeavouring 
to explain. It is only in the back coun- 
try, which is yet foreft, that new fettlers 
can find plenty enough of land to be fecure 
of thofe additions to their farms, which 
are attended, when made, with fuch bene- 
fit. Nor is.it only in this refpedt that the 
wafte country is the moft eligible to fettle 

ini 
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in } there is fo much greater choice of land 
through fuch parts of the province than in 
the other, and the land of courfe fo much 
better, that although plantations are often 
to be bought cheap in the cultivated parts, 
yet is it more advifeable for thefe reafons to 
fettle in the back country; always provided 
there is a navigation near the farm, for all 
land products are in America, too cheap to 
bear a land carriage. 

This comparifon between New York and 
Britain is fo much in favour of the former, 
that I think it is neceffary to make fome 
obfcrvations upon that part of the ftate of 
agriculture in Britain, which gives fuch a 
fuperiority to America: not that I fhall en- 
ter into a full calculation of this point. 
But at prefent I mud obferve, that the rea- 
fon of this inferiority of Britain is not a 

J 

want of land — for the waftes of this coun- 
try including thofe of Scotland and Ireland, 
amount probably to more than a third of 
the whole territory ; nor is it a want of 
fertility in thofe lands, but it is the mif- 
chief of being in hands that will neither 
cultivate them themfelves, nor yet let 
others. A man may in New York, See. 
have land in fee-fimple for demanding it, 
and complying with certain reafonable con- 
I 4 ditions, 

! 
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ditions, which leave him abfolute mafter of 
the foil for ever. In Britain he may apply 
for wafte land, and he will be anfwered that 
he fhall have a leafe of 21 years, perhaps 
only of 7 or 14 j and upon fuch a leafe he 
is to build, without a dick of timber, and 
enter into very great expences : this at once 
banilhes the fcheme in any prudent perfon, 
and makes any common hufbandry more 
profitable. Thus is it found, that when 
the waftes in a country are in private hands, 
they are like to remain fo, except what a 
fewfenfible adive individuals do upon their 
own eftates, which bears fcarcely any pro- 
portion to the quantity that remains wafte. 

This is of molt pernicious influence upon 
the public good, which is fo intimately 
concerned in all waftes being cultivated. 

No man ought in fuch a wealthy, induf: 
trious country as Britain, where every pro- 
dud: of the earth bears fuch an high price, 
to be allowed to keep wafte lands in his 
pofteffion above a certain number of years; 
if by a given time they are not in culture, 
or at leaft a confiderable part of them, and ' 

the work going on, then they ought to be 
forfeit and affigned in the American man- 
ner to whoever will comply with the terms 
of the grant. Doubtlefs, ^his will appear 

to 
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to the generality of the people in this coun- 
try as a very wild fcheme; and fo it may 
he, but neverthelefs the evil is not lefs real, 
nor does it lei’s demand a remedy. Were 
the ivaftes of Britain to be granted away 
in fmall portions, in the fame manner as 
thofe of America, vve Ihould fee them 
peopled, and as well cultivated as the reft 
of the kingdom; notwithstanding the ge-- 
neral want of timber on them, and their 
not being equal in fertility to the wood- 
lands of America. And here I muft further 
obferve, that this ftate of the cafe thews 
the great reafonablenefs, and even impor- 
tance of ftrenuoufly infilling on the new 
and old fettlers in all parts of the continent, 
performing their conditions of taking no 
more land than they people in the required 
proportion. Letting any perfons take up 
more land than they can moderately people, 
is bringing the fame mifchievous confe- 
quence on America, that we experience in 
Britain ; for the waftes in America that are 
private property, are of little more ufe to 
the public than if they did not exift. 

The account of a fettlement given above, 
is not to be fuppofed a pi&ure of the profit, 
which every one makes by going to New 
York* I \vould on no account, have it 

imagined 
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imagined that this is the cafe : this was 
executed by means of a large fum of mo- 
ney, for fo 3000I. muft be reckoned in 
America; and not only by a fum of money, 
bnt alfo by the exertion of much better 
hufbandry than is common in the colonies. 
So far from every fettler making a profit 
like this, not one in forty equals the pro- 
portion of it. In general, the lettlers come 
with a fmall fum of money, very many of 
them with none at all, depending on their 
labour for three, five, or feven years to gain 
them a fum fufficient for taking a plan- 
tation, which is the common cafe of the 
foreign emigrants of all forts. It is com- 
mon to fee men demand, and have grants 
of land, who have no fubftance to fix them- 
felves further than ca{h for the fees of 
taking up the land ; a gun, fome powder 
and fhot, a few tools, and a plough ; they 
maintain themfelves the firft year, like the 
Indians, with their guns, and nets j and af- 
terwards by the fame means with the af- 
fiflance of their lands ; the labour of their 
farms, they perform themfelves, even to 
being their own carpenters and fmiths : by 
this means, people who may be faid to have 
no fortunes, are enabled to live, and in a 
few years to maintain themfelves and fa- 
milies 
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milies comfortably. But fuch people are 
not to be fuppofed to make a profit in ca(h 
of many years, nor do they want, or think 
of it. And as to the planters who begin 
their undertakings with fmall fums of mo- 
ney ; though they do better, and even make 
a confiderable profit by their bufinefs, yet 
are they very far from equalling what I have 
now deferibed j this is for want of money, 
for I might add, that not one new fettler in 
a thoufand is pofleffed of a clear three thou- 
fand pounds. 

The conclufion which I deduce from 
thefe particulars is, that new fettlements 
in New York are undertaken to good ad- 
vantage, profit in money confidered, only by 
thofe who have a good fum of money ready 
to expend ; and by this term, I mean par- 
ticularly men who have from two to five 
thoufand pounds clear; in Britain fuch peo- 
ple cannot from the amount of their for- 
tune get into any valuable trade or manu- 
facture, unlefs it is by mere intereft, or 
being related to perfons already in trade. 
But it is evident, that in New York, they 
may, with fuch a fum of money, take, 
clear, (lock, and plant a tradt of land that 
(hall not only amply fupport them in all 
the neceflaries of life, but at the fame time 

yield 
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yield a neat profit fufficient for the acqui- 
fition of a confiderable fortune. 

I (hall next lay before the reader the 
exports of this province as taken on an 
average of three years fince the peace.* 

Flour and bifcuit 250,000 barrels, at 20s. £. 250,000 


Wheat 70,000 qrs. ------ 70,000 

Beans, peafe, oars, Indian corn and other grains, 40,000 
Salt beef, pork, hams, bacon, and venifon, 18,000 
Bees wax 30,000 lb. at is. ----- 1,500 

T ongues, butter, and cheefe ----- 8,000 

Flax feed, 7000 hhds. at 40s. - - - - 14,000 

Horfes and live flock ------- 17,000 


Product of cultivated lands, - - - - 418,500 

Timber planks, marts, boards, ftaves, and 1 

fhingles J 2 5 ' 000 

Pot afh, 7000 hhds. ------- 14,000 

Ships built for fale, 20, at £700. - - p - 14,000 

Copper ore, and iron in bats and pigs - - 20,000 


£. 526,000 


Let me upon this table obferve, that far 
the greater part of this export is the pro- 
duce of the lands including timber; and 
even the metals may be reckoned in the 
fame clafs ; this fhews us that agriculture 
in New York is of fuch importance as to 
fupport the moft confiderable part of the 
province without the affiftance of either 


* American Traveller, p. 73, 
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the fifhery or of commerce ; not that the 
city of New York has not traded largely, 
perhaps equal to Bofton, but the effects 
of that trade have been chiefly the intro- 
duction of money by the means of barter, 
befides the exportation of their own pro- 
ducts : whereas New England’s exports 
confifl five parts in fix of fi(h, and the other 
products of the fifhery a ftrong proof that 
agriculture is far more profitable in one 
country, than in the other ; for fettlers in 
colonies will never take to the fea, in a- 
country whofe agriculture yields well j but 
in very bad climates, and fuch as deflroy 
inftead of cherifhing the products of the 
earth, any branch of indultry pays better than 
cultivating the earth. This is a diftinCtion 
that ought to be decifive with thofe who 
have a choice to make which of thefe colo- 
nies they will go to ; for men do not ufu- 
ally fettle themfclve9 in countries where 
they are to make their livelihood by en- 
countering a boiftcrous fea, and leading a 
life of perpetual hardfhips and violent la- 
bour: This is very different from the em- 
ployment of thofe who fupport themfelves 
in fo fine a country as New York, by agri- 
culture. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

Vropofitions for the improvement of the huf- 
bandry of New Tork — Bad management 
— Better fyjiem — Vines — Winter food of 
cattle , &c. 

T HE rural management in mod parts 
of this province is miferable : fe- 
duced by the fertility of the foil on firfl: 
fettling, the farmers think only of ex- 
haufting it as foon as poflible, without at- 
tending to their own intereft in a future 
day: this is a degree of blindnefs which in 
fenfible people one may fairly call aftonifh- 
ing. The general fyftem is to crop their 
fields with corn, till they are abfolutely 
exhaufted 5 then they leave them, what 
they call fallow, that is, to run to weeds 
for feveral years, till they think the foil has 
recovered fomewhat of its fertility, when 
they begin again with corn, in fuccefiion, 
as long as it will bear any, leaving it af- 
terwards to a fallow of weeds. If no fpon- 
taneous growth came, but fuch as cattle 
would freely eat, the evil would not be 

great. 
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great, becaufe then the land would not 
have more to fupport than it would gain 
by the dung, &c. of the flock fupported. 
But the contrary is the cafe : an infinite 
quantity of rubbifh comes which no bead 
will touch, this feeds the land in fo con- 
flant a fucceflion, that the foil is never 
without a large crop on it. The extent to 
which this pra&ice is carried would aflonifh 
any perfon ufed to better hufbandry : it is 
owing to the plenty of land ; the farmers, 
inftead of keeping all their grounds in good 
order, and a due fuccefiion of valuable 
crops, depend on new land for every thing, 
and are regardlefs of fuch management as 
would make their old fields equal the va- 
lue of the new ones. 

Inflead of this, the New York farmers 
fhould imitate the conduct of thofe of Bri- 
tain : they fhould never exhaujl their lands; 
and when they were only out of order they 
fhould give them what ought to be el- 
teemed the mofl beneficial fallow; that is, 
crops which, while growing, receive great 
culture, at the fame time that they do not 
much exhaufl the foil ; fuch as all forts of 
roots, and pulfe, and every kind of legu- 
minous plant, with the various kinds of 
clovers. By introducing thefe in proper 
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fuccefiion, the land is never exhauftecL 
In the remarkable inftance given of a plan- 
tation managed on this fyftem, we find 
a crop of this nature introduced between 
every two of maize, wheat, barley, or oats, 
and in every round of the fyftem, feveral 
years under clover, which is inftead of 
the fallow of weeds of the generality of 
the New York farmers. 

The benefit of purfuing this plan is very 
great ; for the lands, when laid down to 
clovers, maintain more cattle on fifty acres 
than with weeds they would on four hun- 
dred j this quantity of cattle improves the 
ground by the fummer feeding, and en- 
ables the farmer to raife great ftore of ma- 
nure in the winter, by which means his 
crops of corn, &c. are by much more a- 
bundant. It further keeps the whole 
plantation in a ftate of profit ; whereas 
in the common method Only a part, and 
that not the largeft, is valuable at once,, 
'bis dependence for produdt being only on 
the new broken up-lands. 

Another part of hufbandry, in which the 
New York farmers are very defective, is 
the management of their meadows and 
pafturcs : they make it a rule to mow 
every acre that is poffible for hay ; and as 

long, 
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long as they get a tolerable quantity , they 
are ftrangely inattentive to the quality j 
weeds, rufhes, flags, and all forts of rub- 
bilh, they call good hay, and fuppofe their 
cattle have not more fenfe in diftinguifhing 
than themlelves. This is owing alfo to 
their grafping mere extent of land, and 
caring but little for the good hulbandry of 
it. Many of their meadows are marfhes, 
which, with little trouble, might be drain- 
ed, and at once improved prodigioufly, 
yet are fuch undertakings very feldom fet 
about : others of the up-land fort are e- 
qually filled with various weeds, from 
the flovenly manner in which they are laid 
down, or left to clothe themfelves j but 
the appearance of thefe do not at all ftartle 
men whofe ideas of agriculture are fo little 
polilhed. 

In refped to the management of cattle, 
and the railing manure, the farmers of New 
York are equally inattentive with their 
neighbours of New England. 

I before obferved, that vines of feveral 
forts grew fpontanecufly in all the woods 
of this province ; and that wine, though 
bad, had been made of them : their being 
bad has no weight with me, fince wild 
vines in no part of the world produce good 
- Vol. I. K wine j 
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wine } but if they would plant vineyards 
of them, and cultivate them with the 
fame care as is taken in wine countries, I 
have no doubt but they would produce 
excellent wine. Some endeavours have 
been made in this branch, by feveral pa- 
triotic perfons in this province ; but they 
have all been on the fcent of bringing 
vines from other countries, fcarce any of 
which ever thrive, and fome of them will 
not live : the frofts are fo exceffive cold in 
winter, that thefe foreign vines, ufed to fo 
different a climate, either come to nothing, 
or produce a grape very different from what 
they do in their own country. The in- 
dance of the great fuccefs with which the 
Dutch planted French vines at the Cape of 
Good Hope, proves nothing in this cafe, 
becaufe the climate in general, at that 
Cape, is not only one of the fined in the 
world, but the winters are mild, and in 
every refpedt different from the peculiar 
climate of North America. 

But good culture, and a proper choice 
of a high dry fituation, of which there are 
plenty in this province, and even rocky 
ones, would in all probability be attended 
with fuccefs, and make thefe native grapes 
yield a wine that would add infinitely to 

the 
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the value of the exports of the province. 
This is an objedt of too much importance 
to be left to the dilatory proceedings of the 
planters themfelves ; they are in general 
engaged in a plain line of hufbandry, from 
which moft of them have not the rapacity 
or knowledge to deviate, and the reft want 
money for it. But the government ftiould 
order a vineyard to be planted under the 
direction of an overfeer (killed in this 
branch of agriculture, and alfo by the fame 
means take care that it was cultivated in 
perfection. The cxpencc of this would 
not be great. 
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CHAP. XI. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Climate, foil, and produdlions of . New fer - 
fey — Agriculture — Defeats — Improve- 
ments propofed — The people. 

T HE climate of New Jerfey much. 

refembles that in the fouthern parts 
of New York ; they have fharp frofts in 
the winter, though rather lefs fo than in 
that province, and the heat is fometimes 
very great in fummer ; but the air is clear, 
dry, and pure, and much fuperior to the 
more fouthern fea coafts, where are many 
fwamps ; in New Jerfey fcarce any of thefe 
are to be found, and confequently it is 
much the more healthy to the inhabi- 
tants. 

There is another difference in the cli- 
mate of thefe two provinces, which has an 
' intimate connexion with hufbandry, the 
winters being fo much milder, as toallowthc 
cattle Ireing left out all winter. Mr. Kalm 
took notice of this (which I before remark- 
ed was not the cuflom in New York.) 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding, fays he, it fnowed fe- 
deral days and nights together, and the 
fnow lay fix inches high upon the ground, 
yet all the cattle are obliged to (lay, day 
and night, in the fields, during the whole 
wint&r. For neither the Englifli nor the 
Swedes had any (tables, but the Germans 
and the Dutch had preferved the cuftom 
of their country, and generally kept their 
cattle in (tables during winter. Almo(t all 
the old Swedes fay, that on their fir(t ar- 
rival in this country, they made (tables 
for their cattle, as is ufual in Sweden ; but 
as the Englifh came and fettled among 
them, and left their cattle in the fields all 
winter, as is cuftomary in England, they 
left off their former cuftom, and adopted 
the Englilh one. They owned, however, 
that the cattle fuffered greatly in winter, 
when it was very cold, efpecially when it 
froze after rain ; and that fome cattle were 
killed by it in feveral places, in the long 
winter of the year 1741. About noon 
the cattle went into the woods, where there 
were yet fome leaves on the young oak ; 
but they did not eat the leaves, and only 
bit off the extremities of the branches, and 
the tops of the youngeft oaks. The horfes 
went into the maize fields, and ate the dry 
K 3 leaes 
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leaves on thefewftalks which remained. The 
flieep ran about the woods and on the corn- 
fields. The chickens perched on the trees 
of the gardens at night, for they had no par- 
ticular habitation. The hogs were likewife 
expofed to the roughnefs of the weather 
within a fmall inclofure *. 

The foil in general is fandy, and upon, 
the whole inferior in fertility to both New 
York and Penfylvania ; it is an error in 
feveral writers, who have treated of the 
agriculture, 6cc. of thefe provinces, to clafs 
them together ; for the foil on the Tides of 
the river Delaware, which parts this pro- 
vince from Penfylvania, is quite different; 
on the New Jerfey fide it is all fandy, 
and on the other fide it is loam and 
clay.* 

The produdls are the fame with thofe of 
New York, both in corn, and roots, and 
fruit, excepting that peafe are found to 
thrive much better in the latter ; and the 
peaches of New Jerfey are of a finer flavour 
than thofe of New York. 

On the mod fandy parts of the province, 
and which to appearance are very poor, 
they cultivate maize to advantage ; and on 


* Kalm's Travels into North America, Vol. II. p. 5 1. 
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this fand it grows eight feet high ; but in 
the cultivation of it they are very inatten- 
tive to its nature ; fowing rye broad call 
between the rows, which precludes that 
weeding and hoeing, which is fo neceflary 
to this plant. The afparagus plant is a 
common weed in maize plantations here, 
which, fowing rye, prevents the farmer 
from eradicating. Others, yet more floven- 
ly, mark out the hillock for fowing the 
maize, and leave the intervals of five or fix 
feet untouched. About New Brunfwic, 
Amboy, See. and many tradts on the river 
Rareton, the foil is much richer, and the 
maize is finer : about this part the country 
is in general beautifully variegated, and al- 
moft entirely cultivated. 

Buck-wheat is very generally cultivated 
in New Jerfey, they find it pays them 
even as well as wheat, by its fuperior pro- 
duce : they never give any other preparation to 
the land for it than one or two ploughings, 
and harrow in the feed, about a bufhel and 
half to the acre, which yields them, if 
the feafon is wet, for dry years do not fuit 
it, from 30 or 40 bufhels on good land, 
and very feldom lefs than 28. They make 
bread, or, more properly fpeaking, cakes of 
it, which are eaten by every body, but its 
K 4 prin- 
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principal ufes here, as in Europe, are for 
fattening poultry and hogs. 

Rye is a common crop in New Jerfey, 
which is rather furprifing, for wheat yields 
as good products. What is extraordinary, 
the farmers in this country fow lefs feed rye 
than in England, 'where two bulhels are 
the common quantity for an acre, but here 
they fow only one ; they commonly receive 
twenty in return. Barley is cultivated in 
common over the whole province ; they fow 
two bufliels an acre, and receive from 30 
to 50 bufliels ; this feems to be the grain 
which thrives better in the province than 
any of the European ones. 

All the bread-corn of this country yields 
fufficient, in the very word feafons, to feed 
the inhabitants j and not only to feed them, 
but at a reafonable and equable price : the 
bread eat by the lowed ranks, whether of 
maize, wheat, or rye, is of the fined fort 
that can be gained from the grain j nor is 
the crop in general ever known fo fcanty 
as materially to affedt the market price, 
which is greatly owing to the condant 
and regular exportation which always goes 
forward. 

Cabbages are lately cultivated here by 
almoft every planter in the province, the 

fort 
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fort is the great white winter cabbage j it 
is not found only in gardens, but whole 
fields of it are common ; it is eat in large 
quantities in every family, but the cows get 
no flight portion of the crop ; for hogs alfo 
they are muchefteemed, There are notradls 
of good land in this province, without 
having portions affigned to the culture of 
hemp j which does extraordinary well here. 
To the north of New Jerfey, the pieces 
fown with this plant are but fmall, but 
here, large fields of it are every where to 
be feen, which is a profpedt that ought not 
a little to endear us to this country, for no 
flaple produced in America, not even fugar, 
is more valuable. Unfortunately they no- 
where produce more than is fufficient for 
home confumption ; but this I apprehend, 
is owing to a want of fufficient encourage- 
ment ; no objedt can demand it more, or 
pay us better for it, yet has not the 
K'giflature hit upon the proper -effedtive 
means for extending the culture, fo as 
the mother country, as well as the na- 
vigation of New York and Philadelphia, 
may profit by it : an objedl which one can- 
not apprehend fo difficult as this negligence 
might make us believe. 

H 
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In the mod fouthern parts of the pro- 
vince, faffron is commonly planted ; but 
the drug produced is not reckoned fo good 
as that which is the produtt of England : 
this is not to be attributed to either foil or 
climate, for both fuit it in an extraordinary 
degree; but they are not careful enough in 
the culture, nor in the manufacture of the 
commodity after it is produced : they do 
not weed the crops with that afliduous care 
which the planters of Cambridgefhire and 
. Flanders exert, and which feems to be ef- 
fential to the fuccefs j nor arc they equally 
attentive to curing, drying, and caking of it. 

They have, in various parts of New Jer- 
fey many traCts of meadow land, much of 
which is marfhy j they mow them twice a 
year, about the latter end of May, and the 
end of Auguft or beginning of September ; 
they get large crops of hay, fome yield three 
tons an acre at the two mowings, but it is 
of a coarfe fort : however the produce is of 
great value in a country where the general 
fault is the not laying in ftore of winter 
provifion for cattle. But there is a general 
fault here in the management of all grafs 
lands, which is letting poor and indifferent 
forts of grafs occupy ground that would 
yield much better forts : the marfhes pro- 
duce 
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duce nothing but the Carex. Another cir- 
cumftance which (hould not be forgotten, 
is the planters negledting the artificial grades, 
which they might have upon their uplands, 
from their dependence upon thefe marlhes; 
this has another bad confequence in mak- 
ing the farmers adopt a worfe fyftem than 
they otherwife would ; for fuch farmers as 
have fome mar(h land, have no notion of 
fowing the clovers upon their arable fields, 
by way of a fallow ; which one would fup- 
pofe they mull do, rather than leave them 
to reft without any other crop than weeds. 
This dependence on marfti land, however, by 
no means proves anfwerable to their cattle, 
for in no province are all the four-footed 
animals worfe treated. 

Every farm in New Jerfey has a large or- 
chard belonging to it, fome of them of a 
fize far furpafling any thing in England. 
The common fruits are apples and peaches, 
with fome cherries and pears j the peaches 
are of a fine flavour, and in fuch amazing 
plenty that the whole ftock of hogs on a 
farm eat as many as they will, and yet the 
quantity that rot under the trees, is aftonifh- 
ing. Apples are not differed to go to fuch 
wafte as they make cyder in vaft quanti- 
ties, and alfo export them by (hip-loads to 
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the Weft Indies. This favourable climate 
to fruit is a circumftance of great impor- 
tance to all ranks of people, efpecially the 
lower ones that fettle there ; fince it gives 
them a plenty of one article of food, very 
wholfome in this climate, without the lead 
expence or trouble. Water melons alfo are 
in fuch plenty, that there is not a farmer, 
or even a cottager without a piece of ground 
planted with them : in fome parts of the 
province they have whole fields of thefe and 
gourds. The country people eat them a9 
they do in Naples and the Ecclefiaftical 
State, at all times of the day while they 
are at their labour, when tl\irfty ; in the 
fame manner as a labourer in England would 
drink ale or fmall beer ; with this dif- 
ference, that the fruit never intoxicates, 
and if taken with any tolerable moderation 
is perfectly wholefome. 

In a word, I muft obferve, that the plenty 
of all the productions of nature which con- 
tribute to the food of mankind, which 
abounds in this province, is equal to what , 
can be expeCted or wifhed for by any one : 
this is owing to the regularity of the dim- 
mer feafon ; the fummer frofts are of no 
account, they have no cold nights, the 
rains are not exceflive, nor are they hardly 
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ever troubled with a drought ; thefe im- 
portant circumdances are of i'uch effeCt, 
that the farmers are reaping or gathering 
fome Crop or other in every month from 
May to November. 

In refpeCl of timber, their woods yield 
them all the trees that are found to the 
northward : with the circumdance of be- 
ing plentifully dored with fome of the mod 
valuable forts ; among thefe the white ce- 
dar figures particularly; being the mod 
ufeful of all their trees. They ufe it in 
building preferably to oak, from its lading v * 
longer, and the fhingles made of it furpafs 
all others; they are more durable at the 
fame time that they are lighter, circum- 
dances invaluable in Ihingles, where they 
have fcarcely any other covering to their 
houfes. All the churches, and the houfes 
of the principal people have no other roofs. * 

Of this tree is alfo made the bed rails for 
fencing; nor are the pods of it bad, as it 
long refids putrefaction ; great numbers of 
hoops are alfo made of it, and likewife 
daves. But confidering the value of this 
tree, the people of New Jerfey are very 
deficient in their care of it ; the farmers 
and fettlers feem to make little account of 
it, but dedroy all with the fame relentlefs 
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feverity that is common throughout all our 
colonies. The faffafras in much lefs valu- 
able, yet they leave that {landing fingly 
about their cleared fields. 

Having thus particularized the principal 
produds of the country, I fhall, in the next 
place, offer a few remarks on the defeds in 
the management of the farmers which are 
mofl flriking j fince it is only by properly 
attending to thefe, that future improve- 
ments are to be expeded. Firft I fhall ob- 
ferve, that their culture of maize deferves 
much reprehenfion : fo luxuriant a veget- 
able demands great attention in the ma- 
nagement while growing, particularly in 
the articles of keeping the plants quite 
clean from weeds, and ploughing the fpaces 
between the rows often enough to keep 
them fine and well pulverized ; inflead of 
„ which I have before obferved, that they fow 
rye in them, or elfe leave them to a crop 
of weeds ; this is miferable management, 
and fuch as tends flrongly to keep the 
ground in that bad flate, which is a general 
enemy to all improvement ; maize is of it- 
felf a very exhaufling plant, and requires all 
the nourishment that can be given to it, 
this nourishment is not manure only, but 
the hoeings and ploughings which furround 

the 
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plant that keep the land loofe, and kill all 
the weeds, and for this purpofe there is no 
article of culture that is better adapted than 
one which will admit being planted at the 
diftance of fix. or eight feet fquare ; for if 
the rows only were fo far afunder, and the 
plants thicker together, they then could re- 
ceive only the common horfe hoeing, which 
would not be near fo efficacious : it was 
certainly with this intention that good far- 
mers firft ufed this method of planting, nor 
could there well be a greater perverfion of 
the method than keeping to the diftances, 
and inftead of ploughing, cropping them 
with rye. 

I need not obferve here, that in all coun- 
tries one great principle of hufbandry is the 
procuring and ufing as much dung and ma- 
nure as poffible ; the farmers of New Jer- 
fey cannot raife hemp for exportation in . 
large quantities, for want of more manure ; 
yet do they give into one practice which is 
very negligent : they leave the ftraw of moil 
the buck-wheat they cultivate about their 
fields in heaps, they find their cattle will 
not eat it, and fo think there is no other ufe 
for it ; but furely thefe men might refledt 
on the importance of litter , as well as food 
for cattle j in the confumption of their hay 
8 and 
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and other draw they might certainly life 
far more than they have, or perhaps can 
have ; but to poflefs it on their own farms 
without ufing it, is unpardonable ; nor is it 
a univerfal pradtice, which keeps the whole 
country in countenance, for there are fome 
planters who have better ideas, ufe all their 
ftraw carefully for litter; and the advantage 
which thefe men reap from the practice 
ought furely to make the reft follow their 
example. There is no error in hulbandry 
of worfe confequence than not being fuf- 
ficiently folicitous about manure ; it is this 
error that makes the planters in New Jerfey, 
and our other colonies, feem to have but 
one objedl, which is ploughing up frelh 
land. The cafe is, they exhauft the old as 
faft as poffible till it will bear nothing more, 
and then, not having manure to replenifh 
it, nothing remains but taking new land to 
ferve in the fame manner. Whereas would 
they be properly attentive, railing as much 
manure as poftible, at the fame time that 
they introduced their crops in a proper 
fyftem, fo as to keep the land clean and in 
heart ; in this cafe they would find no fuch 
neceluty of changing the foil : and by the 
ufe of clovers in the manner they are fown 
in Britain, all their lands would be in pro-r 
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fit, and perhaps equally profitable ; inftead 
of which they have now only a part under 
the plough that pays them any thing, and 
the reft are over-run with weeds and trum- 
pery. One would imagine that the error 
of fuch a condudt would foon be difcovered 
and rectified of itfelf ; but the American 
planters and farmers are in general the 
greateft flovens in chriftendom ; plenty of 
land ruins their huibandry in every refpedt 
of general condudt — neatnefs — good ma- 
nagement- — fpirited attempts, &c. Kalm 
confirms thefe obfervations, and carries the 
caufe back to the firft coming of the fettlers; 
he fays, “ After the inhabitants have con- 
verted a tradt of land into fields which had 
been a foreft for many centuries together, 
and which confequently had a very fine foil, 
they ufe it as fuch, as long as it will bear 
any corn ; and when it ccafes to bear any, 
they turn it into pafture for the cattle ( that 
is, leave it to whatever fpontaneous growth of 
weeds comes ) and take new corn-fields in 
another place where a fine foil can be met 
with, and where it has never been made 
ufe of for this purpofe. This kind of agri- 
culture will do for fome time ,* but it will 
afterwards have bad confequences, as every 
one may clearly fee. The depth and rich- 
Vol. I. L nefs 
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nefs of the foil they found here who came . 
Over from England (as they were preparing 
^and for ploughing which had been covered 
with woods from times immemorial) mif- 
lead even the Englifh, and made them care- 
lefs hufbandmen. It is well known that the 
Indians lived in this country for feveral cen- 
turies before the Europeans came into it ; 
but it is likewife known that they lived 
chiefly by hunting and filhing and had 
hardly any fields. They planted maize, 
and fome fpecies of beans and gourds, and 
at the fame time, it is certain that a plan- 
tation of fuch vegetables as ferve an Indian 
family during one year, take up no more 
ground than'a farmer in our country (Swe- 
den J takes to plant cabbage for his family 
upon, at leaf! a farmer’s cabbage and turnep 
ground taken together is always as exten- 
five, if not more fo than the corn-fields and 
kitchen gardens of an Indian family. There- 
fore the Indians could hardly fubfift for one 
month upon the produce of their gardens 
and fields. Commonly, the little villages 
of the Indians are about twelve or eighteen 
miles diftant from each other. From hence 
one may judge how little ground was for- 
< merly employed for corn-fields, and the reft 
was over grown with thick and tall trees ; 
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end though they cleared, as it is ufual, new 
ground as foon as the old one had quite loft 
its fertility, yet fuch little pieces as they 
made ufe of were very inconfiderable when 
compared with the vaft forefts which re- 
mained. Thus the upper fertile foil in- 
creafed confiderably, for centuries together; 
and the Europeans, coming to America, 
found a rich and fine foil before them, lying 
as loofe between the trees as the bed bed in 
a garden. They had nothing to do but to 
cut down the wood, put it up in heaps, and 
to clear the dead leaves away. They could 
then immediately proceed to ploughing, 
which in fuch loofe ground is very eafy ; 
and having fown their corn, they got a moil 
plentiful harveft. This eafy method of 
getting a rich crop has fpoiled the English 
and other European inhabitants, and in- 
duced them to adopt the fame method of 
agriculture which the Indians make ufe of; 
that is, to fow uncultivated grounds as long 
as they will produce a crop without manur- 
ing, but to turn them into paftures as foon 
as they can bear no more, and to take in 
hand new fpots of ground covered fince 
time immemorial with woods, which have 
been fpared by the fire or the hatchet ever 
lince the creation. This is likewife the 
L 2 reafon 
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reafon why agriculture and the knowledge 
of this ufeful branch is fo imperfect here, 
that one can learn nothing on a large 
trad of land, neither of the Englilh nor of 
the Swedes, Germans, Dutch, and French, 
except that, from their grofs miftakes and 
careleffnefs for futurity, one finds oppor- 
tunities every day of making all forts of 
obfervations, and of growing wife at the 
expence of other people. In a word, the 
corn-fields, the meadows, the cattle, &c. 
are treated with equal careleflhefs, and the 
Engliffi nation fo well fkilled in thefe 
branches of hufbandry is with difficulty 
found out here. We can hardly be more 
laviffi of our woods in Sweden and Finland 
than they are here : their eyes are fixed upon 
the prefent gain, and they are blind to fu- 
turity. Every day their cattle are harafied 
by labour, and each generation decreafes in 
goodnefs and fize, by being kept fhort of 
food as I have before mentioned. On my 
travels in this country, I obferved feveral 
plants which the horfes and cows preferred 
to all others : they were wild in this coun- 
try, and likewife grew well on the dried 
and poored ground, and where no other 
plants would fucceed. But the inhabitants 
did not know how to turn this to their ad- 
vantage. 
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vantage, owing to the little account made 
of natural hiftory, that fcience being here 
(as in other parts of the world) looked upon 
as a mere trifle, and the paftime of fools. 
I am certain, and my certainty is founded 
upon experience, that by means of thefe 
plants, in the l'pace of a few years, I have 
been able to turn the pooreft ground, which 
would hardly afford food for a cow, into 
the richeft and mod: fertile meadow, where 
great docks of cattle have found fuperduous 
food, and are grown fat upon. I own that 
thefe ufeful plants were not to be found on 
the grounds of every planter ; but with a 
fmall (hare of natural knowledge, a man 
would eafily colledt them in the places 
where they were to be got. I was aftonifhed 
when I heard the country people com- 
plaining of the badnefs of the paftures ; 
but I likewife perceived their negligence, 
and often faw excellent plants growing on 
their grounds which only required a little 
more attention and aflillance from their un- 
experienced owners.” 

The principal improvements wanting 
in the agriculture of this province, arfe 
the introduction of fuch general good 
management upon the common crops of 
the farmers, as to enable them to raife a 
L 3 ftaple 
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ftaple 011 fome parts of each farm ; fuppofe 
hemp and flax : at prefent their conduit is 
in general fo bad, that very many planters 
cannot raife an acre of hemp, &c. this is 
owing to the negle&s which prevail fo 
'much throughout their management ; and 
efpecially to the badnefs of their fyftems : 
On the contrary, they (hould adopt the befl: 
Britilh hufbandry of introducing crops 
which yield both winter and fummer food 
for cattle, between fuch as are found moft 
to exhaufl: the land ; an idea, which would 
in the execution, bring with it a remedy for 
almoft all the inconveniencies they feel at 
prefent, fuppofe they proceed in fome fuch 
fyftem as this: 

1. Maize, 

2. Roots for winter food of cattle, or 

cabbage, 

3'. Barley or oats, 

4. Clovers, 

5. Wheat, 

6. Buck-wheat, 

7. Barley or oats, 

8. Roots, 

9. Roots, 

10. Hemp j 

varied in different fields, fo that the total 
quantities of each article might be propor- 
tioned 
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portioned to the fize of the plantation. Two 
crops of roots both well manured would 
be a preparation that would bring hemp on 
all the good and tolerable land in New Jer- 
fey. In this fyflem dung would not be 
wanting, becaufe there is fo much food for 
cattle cultivated, that great flocks might be 
kept, which with a due management of 
litter would enable the planter to keep his 
fields always in heart, inflead of the feventh 
crop of barley, perhaps maize might be 
thrown in again : it is true, it is a great ex- 
haufter, but then it yields fuch an immenfe 
quantity of excellent fodder, that, with a 
proper attention to cattle and dung, I don’t 
know whether it may not more than make 
amends for that quality. The reader will 
obferve, that if this fyftem is changed for 
fuch as are common in Jerfey, of corn in 
fucceflion till a piece of land is worn out, fo 
far from being able to have a portion in 
hemp, they cannot plainly do well even by 
their corn, fince only the firft crops on a 
piece of new land enjoy a tolerable prepa- 
ration. Nothing but fuch an improvement 
in the general management of common 
hufbandry in our old colonies, can ever 
make hemp an article of exportation in 
them : and a circumflance which is conti- 
L 4. nually 
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nually a&ing even againft that, is the vaft 
increafe of people, which has of late years 
fo raifed the price of grain among them, 
as to make the culture of it much more 
profitable than formerly j this perhaps may 
rife higher fiill, and if that is the cafe, it 
may come to be more profitable than even 
hemp ; which is not fo rich a product to 
the farmer as thofe may think, who con-r 
fider only the many hundred thoufand 
pounds that are paid by England for it.’ 
Hemp is not near equal to tobacco in profit. 

The inhabitants of this province confift 
almoft entirely of planters j and though 
there are many confiderablc efUtes for that 
country among them, yet in general they 
are little freeholds, cultivated by the 
owners j they have no town of any note. 
New York and Philadelphia being their 
places of export and import, Perth Amboy 
not being yet confiderable ; this circum- 
flance keeps them very much at home and 
pretty free from luxury, that is from the 
pleafures of a capital : they live in a very 
plentiful manner, which indeed they could 
hardly fail of doing in fo plentiful a coun- 
try j for no where on the coaft are the ne- 
ceflaries of life in greater plenty. Fi(h, 
$e{h, fowl, and fruits, every little farmer 

has 
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has at his table in a degree of profufion ; 
and the lower clafles, fuch as fervants and 
labourers, atizans, and mechanics in the 
villages are all very well cloathed and fed ; 
better than the fame people in Britain. 
Tea, coffee, and chocolate, among the 
lowed ranks, arc almoft as common as tea 
in England ; they are univerfal articles in 
every farmer’s hmjfe, and even among the 
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CHAP. XII. 

PENS YLVANIA. 

Climate of Penfylvania — Soil — Productions 
— Agriculture — Defects — Improvements. 

T HE climate of Penfylvania has a 
flrong diftindion between the ma- 
ritime and back parts j the former, for 
near a hundred miles, is much like New 
Jerfey, or rather hotter j but the latter is 
more temperate and pleafant, neither fo 
cold in winter, nor fo hot in fummer, be- 
ing in all refpeds as agreeable and healthy 
a climate as can any where be found in 
America. The heat in this province is 
not fufficient for rice, nor is there that 
plenty of fwamp land (happily for the in- 
habitants) that is found more to the fouth ; 
tobacco grows well in many parts of it, yet 
did it never become a ftaple, not however 
owing to the climate, for in Canada they 
have fome tobacco. But for wheat and all 
kinds of plants, cultivated in Europe, with 
fruits, few parts of America exceed the 
back country of Penfylvania j that is to 

fay, 
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Gy, the hilly (not the mountainous) trads: 
» The air is very clear and healthy ; the fky 
ferene ; and in general the climate agrees 
pcrfedly well with European conftitutions. 
In the worft parts of the province, the 
winters, though fevere, confidering the la- 
titude, do not generally lafl: above two 
months, that is, the feafon of froft and 
fnow. In fummer, the heats here are great, 
and almoft without intermiflion j but in 
the hilly parts thefe heats are, as I before 
obferved much moderated : it is owing to 
this warm fun, that melons, water-melons, 
pumpions, and other fruits which here re- 
quire hot-beds, and fome that cannot be 
raifed with them, grow abroad, and in the 
common fields in a plenty,* and of a flavour 
much fuperior to what is found more to the 
northwards j and though no better treated 
than turneps, they are ripe fo early as July. 
Cherries are ripe by the twenty-fifth of 
May, and wheat is commonly reaped be- 
fore the end of June. The months of 
September, part of Odober, April, May, 
and the firft half of June, are the fine and 
agreeable months in this country. 

A confiderable part of the foil of this 
province is a fand, or light fandy loam ; 
thefe prevail chiefly in the maritime parts j 

with 
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with variations however, for in fome large 
tra&s it is a ftrong loam, and in others 
clay. In the back parts of the province 
there are immenfe trails of a black mould, 
and rich loam j and in general the new 
foreft land has feveral inches, whatever 
may be the foil, of a light black mould, 
which is certainly formed in long procefs 
of time, by the putrefa&ion of vegetable 
fubftances. The finefl: parts of the pro- 
vince are the level tradts that join upon 
the Allegany mountains. 

The productions of this country, in corn, 
timber, and fruits, are nearly the fame as 
thofe of the Jerfeys ; only exceeding them 
in quality and plenty. Vines are in great- 
er abundance, and mulberry trees among 
the molt common in the province. The 
fruits are finer, and if any thing in greater 
plenty : hogs are frequently fattened with 
peaches j for in the orchards they fall in 
fuch quantities, that great numbers are left 
to rot upon the ground. 

Wood grows very fcarce near Philadel- 
phia, however plentiful it may be in the 
remoter parts of Penfylvania : the firft 
fettlers, with the ufual forefight of the 
Americans, deftroyed the timber, as if it 
was impoflible they (hould ever want any; 

which , 
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which, with the continued confumption 
ever fince, for building, firing, and by iron 
works, have fo leflened it, that wood is 
almoft as dear at Philadelphia, as it is in 
fome part9 of Britain j indeed in winter, 
firing is one of the moft expenfive articles 
of houfekeeping in that capital. The beft 
fuel here is the hickory, a fpecies of the 
walnut j then they prefer the white and 
black oaks. Notwithftanding the want of 
wood here, there are not far from Phi- 
ladelphia fome very confiderable woods ; 
but being the private property of people 
of fortune, they were referved for many 
years, in expectation of that high price 
which the commodity now fetches. With- 
in thefe ten years much has been felled, 
but there yet remains large trails full of 
very fine timber, which is every day cut- 
ting down. 

In the productions commonly cultivated, 
wheat is the grand article of the province. 
They fow immenfe quantities, about the 
latter end of September generally ; rifing 
from two to three bufhels of feed an acre, 
which on good lands yield from 25 to 32 
bufhels per acre j on fields of inferior qua- 
lity, or fuch as are almoft exhanfted by 
yielding corn, they get from 15 to 25 

bulhels. 
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bufhels, and fometimes not fo much as 1 5 , 
but this never happens without its being 
owing to previous bad management. Some 
few planters have fummer fallow for wheat, 
in the Englifh manner, but the common 
preparation is the ground lying what they 
call fallow, which is the fame management 
as that of Jerfey and New York j viz. 
leaving the land, after it is exhausted by 
yielding corn, to recover itfelf under a crop 
of fpontaneous growth, weeds or whatever 
trumpery comes : or elfe they fow it in 
fucceffion, after wheat or other corn. It 
is owing to this general bad management 
that they get not greater crops j for in the 
back parts of the province are as fine lands 
for yielding this grain as any in the world ; 
but foil alone will not do, good culture is 
no lefs requifite. 

Nor is it to be forgotten here, for one 
fhould not praife or condemn in wholefale, 
that fome planters have introduced the 
Englifh way of fowing wheat on clover 
lays, which has been found one of the 
greateff improvements that ever were in- 
troduced ; for by this hufbandry, the lands, 
at a fmaller expence than ufual, are made 
to yield much better crops. I may alfo 
remark, that this mod beneficial praifiice 

. c n- 
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encreafes in Penfylvania. It is to be at- 
tributed to more enlightened knowledge 
fpreading in the province, from the voyages 
to Britain being more frequent, and from 
books of hufbandry being more read in 
proportion to the encreafe of wealth and 
luxury : the fame caufes will doubtlefs by 
and by operate, however gradually, in in- 
troducing other practices, which in Europe 
have been found beneficial. I have been 
informed, that a gentleman in the back 
parts of this province, has introduced the 
culture of wheat by the drill plough, which 
was invented by Mr. Tull, an Englifh wri- 
ter, and fince perfe&ed in France by M. 
du Hamel : it anfwered greatly ; but the 
culture of maize is the completed: horfe- 
hoeing hufbandry of all others. 

They fow large quantities of rye on their 
fandy lands, and on other fields, when they 
are exhaufted with wheat ; rye is reckoned 
to pay them in fome parts of the province, 
as well as wheat. 

Barley is alfo a common grain in this 
country, though not fo general as in Bri- 
tain, where it yields the univerfal drink 
of all ranks of people ; whereas in Pen- 
fylvania, the quantities of cyder made is 
prodigious, and rum is confumed in great 

quan- 
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quantities; not however that beer is un-* 
known, oh the contrary they make much* 
and cultivate hops alfo with fuccefs. Of 
barley they fow four or five bulhels on an 
Englifli acre, generally in April, and it is 
ripe the end of July. Oats are managed 
in the fame manner : the preparation for 
both thefe grains is common with that of 
wheat, fave their giving wheat the prefer- 
ence in foil, and earlinefs in the fyflem. 
They fow them on the American fallow of 
weeds ; after one another, and very often 
after wheat and maize. Barley yields, on 
good land, from 30 to 40 bulhels, and on 
bad from 20 to 25. Near the Allegany 
mountains, on fome frelh land, from 50 to 
65 bulhels of barley have been known ; a 
crop often exceeded in England, where 
good management more than ballances the 
advantages of foil and climate ; 35 bulhels 
of oats are reckoned a very good crop. 

Maize is not cultivated in fuch quanti- 
ties in fome parts of Penfylvania, as in more 
northern colonies, where wheat is not fo 
common. Here is a field of it near every 
farm houfe, but fmall in proportion to 
what is found in New Jerfey, New York, 
&c. for the plain reafon, that they cannot 
raife wheat to equal advantage. But in 

fome 
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fome parts of this province, particularly the 
fandy ones, there are large quantities ; they 
cultivate it nearly on the fame principles 
as in New Jerfey, that is, in a moft in- 
complete manner : for even rye is fome- 
times fown in the intervals, which is fuch 
a piece of bad hufbandry, as ought to be 
banifhed by every man who would pride 
himfelfon having ideas of modern culture. 

Wheat thriving fo well in Penfylvania, 
makes them negledt maize ; which is a 
much lefs valuable grain : this is a diftinc- 
tion which fhould always be made ; it is 
not that maize is not a profitable crop in 
itfelf, but their lands will yield one which 
is much more beneficial. This will be the 
better underftood, when I add, that In- 
dian corn yields but 2s. jA. a bufhel, when 
wheat is at 7s. 6d. both Penfylvania cur- 
rency ; a difference that at once accounts 
for the preference in a country that will 
yield wheat. 

Much greater quantities of hemp and 
flax are raifed in this colony than in any to 
the northward: this is owing to a more 
favourable climate, and to a better foil ; 
for in ( the parts of Penfylvania, adjoining 
to the Allegany mountains, are very large 
trails of land, which are as favourable to 
Vot. I. M the 
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the production of thefe plants as can be 
wifhed : it is not want of good land in 
certain quantities, nor of climate, that pre- 
vents the export of hemp, but the demand 
for it at Philadelphia, which exceeds, for- 
borne confumption, what the province can 
raife. Improvements might be made, of 
which more hereafter, that would enable 
Penfylvania to export hemp ; but with 
out a change in certain branches of ru- 
ral (Economy, they never will raife this 
commodity for exportation. A people 
increafing at fuch an amazing rate, makes 
the neceflaries of life fo dear, that no 
other hufbandry anfwers fo well, that 
is, they poflefs not a ftaple that will pay 
them for a negledt of wheat and common 
provifions. Hemp and flax would be as 
proper ones as could be propofed to this 
' . colony, but they do not pay well enough 
to make them fuch objeCls as tobacco is in 
Virginia ; and while that is the cafe, we 
may be certain it will never be planted. 
Of flax feed there goes annually to Ireland 
large quantities. 

And here I fhould remark, that they 
have in this province a native flax, which 
promifes to be a treafure. It is a 
fort of dogs- bane. The country people 

ufe 
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ufe it inftead of flax, for various do- 
meftic purpofes ; preparing the (talks of it 
in the fame manner as we prepare flax or 
hemp. They fpin and weave feveral kinds 
of (tuffs of it : it was of this plant that the 
Indians made a kind of linen bags, fifhing 
net twine, and other manufa&ures, long 
before the Europeans fettled on this conti- 
nent. It is an idea which ought to be 
purfued ; what is at prefent ufed, is no- 
thing but the quantity gathered wild as a 
weed ; why not take the hint, and make it 
an article of culture ? I have not a doubt 
but it would fucceed well, and anfwer all 
the purpofes of the real flax, with this in- 
finite advantage, that it is congenial to the 
climate, and confequently would thrive 
far better than flax, which has been im- 
ported here from Europe. Nothing can 
argue lefs attention to the agriculture of 
thefe colonies, than overlooking the na- 
tural produdtions of the continent, in fa- 
vour of the tranfplanted ones, which it 
would be folly toTuppofe could thrive fo 
well ; for the climate of North America 
is quite peculiar : even in the fouthern la- 
titude of Philadelphia, which in Europe 
hardly knows what a froft is, the cold is 
fo fevere, that (hips cannot (tir from that 
M 2 port 
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port for at leaft 00c month of the winter. 
Let us compare this with the fame parallel 
in Europe, and we lhall find the amazing 
difference of the two hemifpheres. This 
ought to teach them the value of thofc 
productions, which are indigenous in the 
country : hemp, flax, and vines, are all in- 
itances, and ftriking ones. 

Cabbages and turneps are commonly 
cultivated in Penfylvania, partly for the 
table, and partly for cattle, but by no 
means for the latter in the quantities they 
ought to be : they raife both of an immenfe 
fize, and without any very extraordinary 
culture, though they feldom attempt them 
without dung. One reafon why they are 
bad hufbandmen, in this refpeft, is the fa- 
vourablenefs of the climate, which is fuch 
as to allow cattle to be out all winter, and 
to pick up their living in the woods ; fuch 
a circumftance mud neceffarily render the 
farmers negligent in railing winter food 
for cattle, which for fo many reafons is a 
point in hulbandry fo ncceflary in all forts 
of countries, fince none I ever yet heard 
of, is, from heat of climate alone, fo rich 
as to difpenfe with the want of dung. An- 
other great difadvantage of this negledl of 
turneps and cabbages, is the want of them 
•••- ' . ■ among 
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among the fucceffive crops of corn which 
the Penfylvanian farmers croud upon their 
land in much too quick a fucceflion. 

Mulberry trees are among the raoft com- 
mon productions of the province of Pen- 
fylvania ; indeed, they are fo plentiful, that 
filk might be made in any quantities, pro- 
vided the country was populous enough ; 
but agriculture anfwers fo much better in 
a country where land is had almoft for 
nothing, that people cannot make profit 
by filk worms ; at leaft they think fo : yet 
for curiofity, fome families have kept 
them, and wound off large quantities of 
filk, more than fufficient to Ihew that any 
quantities might be made, if the people 
could or would find time for the bufinefs. 
Nor do I think that any employment of 
their time would pay them better ; es- 
pecially confidering that fix weeks in a 
year is all that is required for making 
filk. 

Buck-wheat is not fo commonly culti- 
vated in Penfylvania, as more to the north- 
ward ; what the reafon for this is I know 
not, fince it agrees perfectly well with the 
climate, and produces larger crops than in 
New York : perhaps they find wheat fo 
much more profitable than any other pro- 
M 3 duCt, 
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duft, that they cultivate it on land, which 
more to the northward would be different- 
ly employed. They fow about a buffiel 
and half to the acre, which yields fome- 
times more than forty bufhels, but general- 
ly from 30 to 36. 

In leveral parts of Penfylvania, they are 
very well acquainted with the hufbandry 
of watering meadow lands, by conducing 
brooks over them ; which they do in a, 
ve'ry artificial manner, bringing the water 
in little dreams along the fides of the hills, 
and letting it into the meadows at com- 
mand. By this management, which agrees 
wonderfully in fo hot-a climate, they mow ' 
three crops a year, whereas without water 
they would mow them but once, and at 
that mowing not get fo much as by the 
word of the prefent three. This is an im- 
provement well known in many parts of 
Europe, particularly on the Thames in 
England ; in Flanders, in Lombardy, and 
in feveral of the provinces of Spain, but 
it is no where praftifed to more advantage 
than in Penfylvania ; which is furprifing, 
confidering the very low date in which 
mod other parts of hufbandry is found. 

Many of the planters, efpecially in the 
back parts of the province, where the wild 
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tradts are adjoining, keep great flocks of 
cattle : fome of them have from forty to 
fixty horfes ; and four or five hundred 
head of horned cattle, oxen, cows, bulls, 
calves, and young cattle ; they let them 
run through the woods, not only in fum- 
mer, but alfo in winter ; which is a cir- 
cumftance that makes them very inatten- 
tive to the providing winter food : fheep 
alfo they have in great numbers, and tho* 

, the wool does not equal the belt in Eng- 
land or Spain, yet is it much better than is 
produced in many of our counties, and 
makes cloth that anfwers exceedingly well 
for the general wear of the province, fine 
as well as coarfe cloths j and accordingly, 
almoft all the farmers, and their fervants, 
with the lower clafles of other forts, are 
clad in it ; they have no lands in the whole 
province but what do excellently for feed- 
ing fheep, even the very worft tradts main- 
tain great numbers. Sheep -are kept in 
fuch numbers, that wool might be a va- 
luable article of exportation unwroughr, 
and by a proper policy in the mother coun- 
try, wool might become as good an im- 
port from the colonies as any other. 

The farmers make their fences like thofe 

I to the northward, of planks and ports ; but 
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in thofe parts of the province which have 
been long fettled, wood is too fcarce for 
this method, and they have fubftituted live 
hedges, not however with judgment, for 
they have taken the privet for this purpofe, 
which badly anfwers.it for want of fpines ; 
they have plenty of hawthorn, but have 
not yet fagacity to ufe it. They are in 
general, throughout the province, very 
carelefs of their fences, which is the con- 
fequence of having fuch plenty of land : 
confiderable plantations, that are not yet 
all under culture, have no other ring fence 
than marks fet upon the trees, fo that the 
cattle turned into the woods may wander 
into thofe of other men, and others cattle 
make equal trefpaffes; and if the farm joins 
the wild country, it is the fame. Some 
men are even fo carelefs, that when they 
take in a new field for corn, they will plough, 
fow, and fometimes reap it before they go 
about the inclofure, fubmitting to the de- 
predations of cattle, rather than have the 
trouble of fencing it. There is nothing 
can give a man,, that only travels through a 
country, fo bad an opinion of the hufban- 
dry of it, as to fee two circumftances j firft, 
the fences in bad order ; and, fecondly, the 
corn full of weeds. In many parts of Pen- 
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fylvania, a country in which nature ha 9 
done fo much, man will do To little, that 
both thefe are almoft every where to be 
feen by every traveller. 

Penfylvania is not without negroe {laves 
for cultivation, though the number bears 
no proportion to the white fervants; it may 
alfo be proper to remark, that there are in 
this province, and it is the fame in others, 
a difference in the white fervants ; they 
have, throughout the province, the fame 
fort of fervants that perform work in Eng- 
land, that is, hired by the year, in which 
cafe, they are waftied, lodged, and board- 
ed, but find their own cloaths ; an able 
bodied man, in hulbandry, will get from 
10I. to 16I. a year fterling. Maids will 
will get fo high as 5I. to 7I. Another 
fort of white fervants, which are unknown 
in Britain, are the new fettlers that are 
poor. Very many of thefe cannot even 
pay their paffage from Europe, which a- 
mounts to iol. fterling, and agree there- 
fore with the captain of the {hip, that ho 
ihall fell them for a certain number of 
years to be fervants, in which cafe the far- 
mers buy them, that is, pay their freight, 
' &c. and this ufually puts fomething alfo 
in the captain's pocket, beyond what he 

would 
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would otherwife have. If the paflenger has 
fome money, but not enough, he is then 
fold for a Ihorter time to make up the fum. 
There are laws in the province to regulate 
this kind of fervitude, which feems very 
ttrange to us ; the matter is bound to feed, 
clothe, and ufe the fervant as well as others. 
Others that have money enough to pay for 
their paflage, efpecially Germans, yet will 
not pay, but choofe to be fold in order to 
have time to gain a knowledge of the lan- 
guage and the manner of living in the coun- 
try. Both thefe forts of fervants are greatly 
preferred to the common hiring method j 
for the wages do not amount to much more 
than half the other, and at the fame time 
there is a fecurity of keeping them, which 
with common fervants is not the cafe j nor 
are thele near fo induftrious. Thefe dif- 
tindtions in fervitude are met with in our 
other colonies, but they do not occur fo 
often, becaufe for one new comer in them* 
there are twenty at Philadelphia. 

The agriculture of the province is not 
equal to what the preceding productions 
would admit of; and to which they might 
be encouraged by foil, climate, and getting 
labour more plentifully than many other 
colonies. I have in two or three inttances 

mentioned 
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mentioned bad management, and (hall in 
fpeaking of their general conduit ihew 

others. 

Their fyftem which is a point of fo much 
importance is like that I have mentioned 
more than once to the northward. They 
fow a piece of land with wheat till it will 
bear wheat no longer, then they fow barley 
on it till it will bear that no longer, and 
perhaps after that they will do the fame by 
various crops of oats, buck-wheat, peafe, 
&c. The following is the fyftem that was 
purfued in a large new field in a plantation 
near Durham about fifty miles to the north 
of Philadelphia, the account was given me, 
among feveral others concerning the fame 
plantation, by a perfon on whofe accuracy 
I can depend. 

1 . Wheat, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Maize, • 

4. Wheat, 

5. Wheat, 

6. Barley, 

• 7. Barley, 

8. Barley, .. 

o. Oats, 

* ■ 

10. Barley, 

11. Buck- wheat, 

12. Barley, 
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12. Barley, 

13. Oats, 

14. Peale. 

This is not only a proof of the planter's 
bad hufbandry ; it is alfo a proof of what 
excellent land it muft be to yield fuch a 
fuccefilon of crops in plenty, enough to 
induce a man to fow them. After this 
fyftem for fourteen years, it was left what 
they call a fallow for feven years more ; 
that is, the land unploughed for whatever 
fpontaneous growth comes; for fome years 
there is nothing but weeds, but there af- 
terwards appears fome grades thinly fcat- 
tered which cattle eat, many forts of flirubs 
and trees alfo fpring up, which the cattle 
feed on alfo, and if the land was fo to be 
left for twenty or thirty years longer, it 
would become a foreft. 

This ablurd way of having an eye to no- 
thing but exhaufling the land as quick as 
pofiible by conflant crops of corn, is per- 
nicious to their interefts : it is owing as I 
before laid, to plenty of land, for new 
fettlers always take up as much as they pof- 
fible can,, and far more than they know 
how to flock or cultivate : they can afford 
no care for manuring, nor yet to clear,tWO 
pieces of ground for corn as long as one 

will 
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will bear it. They clear a field and have 
not flrength of ploughs and cattle, and men 
to crop more than that; they therefore (tick 
to it as long as they can get any corn, and 
when the land will no longer bear it, they 
clear another piece and ferve that in the 
fame manner, till they have run througli 
their whole ground, and then they go back 
again to the piece they cleared firft, which 
by that time is half foreft, and half weeds 
and grafs j this they clear again and fow it 
as before with corn as long as it will yield 
any. It is very evident that this mud ne- 
ceflarily be the fyftem while the fettlers 
fpend half their fortune in buying the land, 
that is, in paying the province fees for it : 
if a man has an hundred pounds in his 
pocket, and was able with it to cultivate 
properly forty or fifty acres ; and he takes 
three or four hundred, which in patent 
fees cofts him half his fortune* he then 
plainly leflens his ability to cultivate, while 
his cultivation ought to increafe greatly. 
The writers on the fubjedt of hulbandry 
give very numerous inftanccs of this in 
England, where farmers are too apt to hire 
much more land than they have money to 
flock well and manage properly ; no won? 
4er therefore that in America we fhould fee 

the 
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the fame error, where all forts of people 
turn farmers — where no mechanic or arti- 
zan — failor — foldier — fervant, &c. but 

i 

what if they get money take land, and turn 
farmers. 

There are very few defeats in rural c eco- 
nomy, but many infiances are here to be 
produced ; and many of which flow from 
the fime caufe as their bad fyfiem, viz. 
taking too much land for their money > 
among which we are to rank their negledt 
of the native products of the country, which 
might be turned to profit, fuch as flax, vines, 
mulberries, &c. The extreme careleflnefs 
every where feen in the whole management 
of cattle, their flovenly fences, their utter 
inattention to railing manures, with other 
circumftances, not of equal importance. 

In this condemnation however, there is 
a tradl of country around Philadelphia 
which is to be exempted : land here is of 
fuch value that they think it worth culti- 
vating with fome care. There are feveral 
eftates in that neighbourhood, which are 
let for twenty (hillings an acre ; and which 
even at that rent have been fold at twenty- 
five years purchafe. But all this is the 
neighbourhood of that flourilhing and 
wealthy city : it does not hold to any great 

difiance 
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diftance from that place. I mud alio ex* ■ 
empt the lands of certain gentlemen who 
are fond of improvements, and who manage 
them in a manner fuperior to the generality 
of farmers, to whom it is a great refledtion 
that they do not copy fuch better methods. 
Theie inftances however are not fo common 
as one could wilh. 

Duly confidering the flate of hulbandry 
in this colony, I lliall venture to propole 
fome improvements which I think would 
greatly further the interefts of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Their fyftem is the firft thing that de- 
mands attention, becaufe a thoufand evils 
flow from this alone: inftead of exhaufting 
their lands with perpetual corn crops, as 
long as it will bear them, they certainly 
ought to throw in corn with fuch mode- 
ration as never to exhauft the foil ; to inter- 
mix crops of peafe, buck-wheat, turneps, 
cabbages, potatoes, clover, and lucerne 
among thofe of maize, wheat, barley, oats, 
and flax ; this would keep the land clean 
and in heart ; and when they had kept it in 
a fyftem of corn as long as they wanted it, 
throw in the artificial grafles, that they 
might have at once a good meadow, inftead 
of that miferable management which they 

cal 
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call a fallow. The land, in their fyftem, 
after it is done with corn, is of no more 
value than the fky to them, for fome years 
( at leaft j but in the fyftem now propofed, 
they would get meadows that would feed 
large herds of cattle, or yield at leaft a ton, 
or a ton and half of hay per acre imme- 
diately. The great advantage of purfuing 
a fyftem of this nature, even upon their 
own principles, would be, that it admits 
their fpreading their culture for frefh land 
in the manner they do at prefent ; it only 
obviates the mifehief arifing from exhauft- 
ing it, and leaving it of no value. 

In this propofition I mentioned lucerne, 
a grafs which I am confident would an- 
fwer with them to a great degree, and for 
feveral reafons. They know not how to 
raife dung, from the circumftance of their 
cattle running abroad all the winter ; for 
where cattle are not confined, no dung can 
be made. The want of dung makes them 
folicitous for fuch land, and at the fame 
time much confines their culture j with 
plenty of it, all their crops would be far 
more confiderable : another point to be 
mentioned, is the heat of the climate, in 
a great meafure, burning up the paftures, 
(except the watered ones) in all the mari- 
time 
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time half of the province. : now to remedy 
all thefe inconveniencies, I propofe lucerne. 
In that climate, the common broad cart: 
culture would do for it, and perhaps beft. 
They Ihould ufe it for foiling (as the Bri- 
tifh farmers call the operation) their horfes, 
cows, and other cattle, under cover all 
fummer through, keeping them well and 
regularly littered with draw; and if they 
formed comports of the dung thus railed, 
with marie or loam, in the manner it is 
pradiced in the Weft-Indies, it would be 
fo much the better. 

In this condud they would, on a fmall 
quantity of land, be able to keep a large 
flock of cattle, which is alone a circum- 
ftance of great confequence in any coun- 
try, and the quantity of dung they would 
be able to raife, if they ufed litter plenti- 
fully, would be of the higheft importance 
in the management of their farms. 

A union of this method with the im- 
provement of their fy ftem, mentioned above, 
would not only vaftly increafe their pro- 
duds of corn, making one acre yield as 
much as two or three, but would alfo en- 
able them at the fame time to raife ftaples 
for exportation in a greater plenty than 
they do at prefent, flax feed being the 

Vol. I. N only 
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only one which they raife in their fields j 
both flax and hemp might then be valu- 
able articles with them. 

In the next place let me obferve, that 
* their inattention to vines is very inexcuf- 

able. In the back country they have hilly, 
and even rocky dry trails of ground, that 
would in all probability anfwer perfe&ly 
well for them ; their argument, that the 
wine made from thefe grapes at prefent is 
bad, is not a conclufive one : when planted 
in vineyards, and properly trained and 
drefled, with the intervals between the 
rows, cultivated as in Europe, the produce 
might, and probably would be of a differ- 
ent flavour from the uncultured grapes 
now found under the drip of forefl: trees. 
It is at lead a point that fhould be tried ; 
for though the reafoning of the Penfylva- 
nian farmers will never convince the world, 
fair experiment would ; the importance of 
the objeit loudly fpeaks the expediency, 
not to fay, neceflity of the trial. Another 
objection made here, is the want of hands; 
but that is obviating every day by extreme 
increafe of population : nor do we know, 
with any accuracy, that the vineyard cul- 
ture in America would not anfwer the pre- 
lent price of labour ; it is to be remember- 
ed 
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cd that they do not require attendance 
during the whole year, but only at an'in- 
confiderable part of it. 

Another improvement which might be 
made, is the introduction of filk ; mulber-> . # 

ries are in great plenty throughout the- 
province, and filk has been wound off there, 
equal to the fineft that comes from India or 
Italy. The people do not in the leaft pre- 
tend that the climate is improper, their 
only argument is, that the price of labour 
is too high. But this is as miftaken as any 
thing that could be urged, for fervants are in 
no countries hired to make filk ; it is a work 
executed at a certain feafon of the year, 
which lafts only for fix weeks, by the fe- 
males of a family, by.'the young, and aged, 
that cannot perform laborious work: this 
is the courfe of the bufinefs in the filk 
countries of Europe. Silk is a commodity 
that is never to be adopted, as the princi- 
pal means of fupporting a people, the time 
requifite for it is too fliort, as it leaves a 
fufficiency for other articles. Nothing can 
therefore be more abfurd than to urge the 
high price of labour as a reafon why filk 
cannot be made in this province. Labour 
is yet dearer in Georgia, but filk is there 
made in large quantities. 

N 2 The 
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The native flax is another article which 
ought to be attended to by fenfible planters 
in this province. It is amazing to think 
that more experiments have not been made 
on it: it is certainly an article that pro- 
mifes great advantages : but trials of a na- 
ture more accurate and fcientific than what 
is to be expected from the planters and 
farmers of this country. Perfons fhould, 
by government, be appointed to examine 
into this matter, and to try what a proper 
Cultivation will do in improving this pro- 
duction. 

Thefe and other articles of improve- 
ment, for the province of Penfylvania, de- 
ferve much more attention than they have*" 
hitherto met with. Why cannot the gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia, and its neighbour- 
hood, who are lovers of agriculture, form 
themfelves into a fociety for the encourage- 
ment of that noble art ? They might, in 
monthly meetings, be able to fettle plan 
of operations, which would, in a few years, 
by means of an annual fubfcription, given 
in bounties and premiums, alter the face * 
of things. They might reduce thefe doubt- 
ful points to certainty ; they might intro- 
duce a better fyftem of rural ceconomy, 

and 
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and be in a few years of infinite fervice to 
their country. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I (hall 
infert a table of the exports of the pro- 
vince. 

Bifcuit flour, 350,000 barrels, at 20s. - * £ . 350,000 
Wheat, 100,000 qrs. at 20s. - - - - 100,000 

Beans, peafe, oats, Indian corn, and other grain, 1 2,000 
Salt beef, pork, hams, bacon, and venifon, 45,000 
Bees wax 20,000 lb. at is. ----- 1,000 

Tongues, butter, and cheefe, ----- jo,oco 

Deer, and fundry other forts of fkins, - - 50,000 

Live flock and horfes, ------ 20,000 

Flax feed, 15,000 hhds. at 40s. - - - - 30,000 

Timber plank, marts, boards, ftaves, and 7 

Ihingles - - - } 35 .°°° 

Ships built for fale, 25, at £700. - - - , 17,500 

Copper ore, and iron in pigs and bars, - - 35,000 

Total £. 705,500 

Upon this account I mud obferve, that far 
the greateft part is the cultivated produce 
of the lands ; which is the very contrary 
to New England, whofe lands yield- no- 
thing to export. In proportion to this 
circumftance, is the value of a colony, for 
it is the nature of colonization, that the 
people ought, on firft principles, to fup- 
port themfelves by agriculture alone. 
Wheat appears to be the grand export of 
this province : that, and other articles of 
food, amount to above half a million, which 
N 3 is 
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is a vaft fum of money to export regular" 
ly, befides feeding every rank of people in 
tl : utmoft plenty; but of late years this 
has rifen to much more, for wheat, inftead 
of being at 20 s. a quarter, is at above 30s. 
No circumflance in the world can be more 
ftrong, in proof of the temperature, mo- 
deration, and healthinefs of the climate, 
than this of exporting fuch quantities 
of wheat, which, throughout the globe, . 
thrives no where in climates infalubrious 
to mankind : though nearly a univerfal 
grower, yet it is an article of export only 
in good and wholefome climates : confider 
our European experience, the exports of 
wheat are from England and Poland to the 
coaft of Africa. All the intermediate 
countries, from extremity to extremity, 
are temperate and fine climates. Barbary, 
though hot, is one of the beft in the world; 
provided (as in all cafes of climate) you fix 
in the trails that lie properly with refpeil 
to other circumftances, fuch as a freedom 
from low marlhy coafts, which in all coun- 
tries, efpecially hot ones, are the moft un- 
wholefome in the world : hilly and moun- 
tainous trails are generally wholefome and 
' temperate. 

This 
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This export, of more than feven hundred 
thoufand pounds worth of products, thews of 
what vaft importance this colony is of to 
Britain but I muft obferve, that in a na- 
tional light it is much to be regretted, that 
a larger portion of this fum is not in what 
are commonly called Jiaples ; that is, pro- 
ducts which cannot be raifed in proper 
quantities in the mother country ; or which 
flie is forced to buy of foreigners, fuch are 
copper, iron, naval {lores, flax feed, &c. 
The Penfylvanian export of thcfe is. 

Skins, - £. 50,000 

Flax feed, - - - • 30,000 

Timber, - 35,000 

Ships, - - - 17,500 

Copper and iron, - - 35,000 

Total 167,500 


As to wheat and provifion, that part of 
them which goes to the Weft-Indies is in 
the light of a ftaple, but all that comes to 
Europe rivals the exports of Britain, and 
are to be confidered differently. This is a 
frefh proof of the neceflity of regulating 
the hufbandry of Penfylvania, fo as to 
enable the farmers to raife more of thefe 
N 4 valuable 
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valuable products, which are of lb great 
account to the mother country. This is a 
diftindtion which is very eflential, and which 
good management may make as much for 
the advantage of Britain as of the co- 
lony *. 


CHAP. XIII. 

‘The inhabitants of Penfylvania— Method of 
living — New fet tiers- — Mode of fettling 
nseafe t rafts — Plantations - — Comparifon 
between the hujbandry of Britain and Pen- 
fylvania. 

T HIS country is peopled by as happy 
and free a fet of men as any in Ame- 
rica. Out of trade there is not much wealth 
to be found, but at the fame time there is 
very little poverty, and hardly fuch a thing 
as a beggar in the province. This is not 
only a confequence of the plenty of land, 
and the rate of labour, but alfo of the 
principles of the Quakers, who have a con- 


* For underftanding the importance of ftaples well, 
confu't Political EJfays concerning the Prefent State of the 
Britijh Empire ., , 
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fiderable (hare, in the government of the 
country. It is much to the honour of this 
fedt that they fupport their own poor in all 
countries, in a manner much more refpedt- 
able than known in any other religion. 

There are fome country gentlemen in 
Penfylvania, who live on their eftates in a 
genteel and expenfive manner, but the num-i 
ber is but fmall ; many are found, who 
make much fuch a figure *as gentlemen in 
England of three or four hundred pounds a 
year, but without fuch a rental ; for money 
is fcarce in this country, and all the necef- 
faries and conveniencies of life cheap, ex- 
cept labour. But in generail the province 
is inhabited by fmall freeholders, who live 
upon a par with great farmers in England ; 
and many little ones who have the necefla- 
ries of life and nothing more. 

In the fettled parts .of the colony, there 
are few fituations to be found that are with- 
out fuch a neighbourhood as would fatisfy 
country gentlemen of fmall eftates, or coun- 
try parfons in Britain. There are, befides 
Philadelphia, many fmall towns in which 
are found focieties that render the country 
agreeable ; and the country itfelf is fcat- 
tered with gentlemen at moderate diftances, 
who have a focial intercourfe with each 

other. 
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other, befi’des occafional parties to Phila- 
. delphia. 

The moft confiderable of the freeholders 
that do not however rank with gentlemen, 
are a fet of very fenfible, intelligent, and 
hofpitable people, whofe company, in one 
that is mixed, improves rather than leflens 

• the agreeablenefs of it ; a circumftance 
owing to many of them being foreigners, 
which even gives fomething of. a polifli to 
the manners when we find ourfelves in the 
midft of a country principally inhabited 

- by another people. The little freeholders 
(there are not many farmers, except near 
Philadelphia)'are in eafe and circumftances 

• much fuperior to the little farmers in Eng- 
; land. 

.. The method of living in Penfyl vania in 
country gentlemen’s families, is nearly like 
that of England : the only bufinefs is to fide 
about the plantation now and then, to fee 
that the overfeers are attentive to it ; all the 
reft: of the time is filled up with entertaining 
themfelves ; country fports, in the parts of 
the province not fully fettled, are in great 
perfection j they have hunting, but their 
horfes are unequal to thofe of England j 
(hooting and fifhing are much more fol- 
lowed, and are in greater perfection than 

in 
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in England, though every man is allowed 
both to (hoot and fifh throughout the pro- 
vince, except the latter in cultivated 
grounds. They have partridges, phea- 
sants, budards, wild turkies, wild geefe, 
ducks, and other water fowl, wood pigeons, 
&c. And the rivers are mod of them very 
full of fifh, efpecially in the back country, 
to which parties are made in boats with 
nets ; in which excurfions (hooting is 
joined : the fifh they take are brought home 
alive in well-boats, and put into their 
(lores : every planter has his pond at lead, 
but generally a chain of them, on a brook, 
which always fupplies frefh water; in thefe 
dores, as they call them, are kept the pro- 
ducts of their river-fifhing, ready at all 
times for the table. 

Their meals are three times a day, and 
ferved quite in the Englidi tade : coffee, 
tea, and chocolate, are of the bed forts, 
cheap enough to be commanded in plenty 
by every planter, efpecially coffee and cho- 
colate ; fugar alfo is cheaper than in Eng- 
land ; thefe, with good bread and good 
butter, give a breakfad fuperior to what 
gentlemen of fmall edates ufually make in 
England. For dinner and fupper they are 
much better fupplied, as may ealily be 

8 fup- 
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• fuppofed, when the plenty is confidered 
that abounds in an American plantation : 
game, variety of fifh, venifon almoft every 
where, poultry in prodigious plenty and 
variety, meat of all kinds, very good, and 
killed on every plantation of any fize j fe- 
veral forts of fruits, in a plenty furpaffing 
any thing known in the beft climates of 
Europe, fuch as melons, water-melons, 
and cucumbers, in the open field ; apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, nedtarines, goofe- 
berries, currants, ftrawberries, and rafber- 
ries, gathering fome every month, from 
May till Odtober. Their grapes, though 
plentiful to excefs, are inferior. Thefe are 
circumftances that make it neither difficult 
nor expenfive to keep an excellent table. 
The wine commonly drank is Madeira, at 
not more than half the price of England ; 
freight is cheaper, and there is none, or a 
very trifling duty. French and Spanifti 
wines are alfo drank ; rum is very cheap ; 
and good beer is brewed by thofe who are 
attentive to the operation. 

From hence it is fufficiently clear, that 

! the time pafled at the table need not be a 
barren entertainment. To this we muft 
add reading, which fills up fome hours 
very agreeably j great oymbers of books, 
:: in- 
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including all the new publications, are im- 
ported from London at Philadelphia j be- 
fides which, that city, which has a college 
and a literary fociety itfelf, employs feveral 
printers, and fends forth news-papers every 
day. If to this we add, that there are 
many families in which mufic is well un- 
derftood — that Philadelphia abounds with 
fchools of all forts, and has a college — that 
the roads for communication are good— 
the poll regular — and carriers numerous ; it 
will upon the whole be thought that gen- 
tlemen of education and ideas may, with- 
out any violence on themfelves, pafs their 
time on a plantation in Penfylvania, not 
only in plenty, but agreeably. It mud be at 
once apparent, that a given income would go 
much further here than in Britain ; this is fo 
ftrongly a truth, that an income of four or 
five hundred pounds a year, and a planta- 
tion, can hardly be fpent without extra- 
vagance, or indulging fome peculiar ex- 
pence j whereas that income from an eftate 
in Britain will hardly give a man the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman. 

The new fettlers upon the uncultivated 
parts of the province, are cither fuch as* 
go backward to the wade country, and 

take 
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take up \frhat land they pleafe, paying the 
fixed fees to the proprietors j orfuch as buy 
uncultivated fpots of other planters, who 
have more than they .want, ,or chufe to 
fell: in this cafe, they make as good a 
bargain as they can ; but the land is' dearer 
than that which is had of the proprietors. 
It is remarkable to fee the fmall trails that 
men will buy with a view to fupport a 
whole family. 

The progrefs of their work is this ; they 
fix upon the fpot where they intend to build 
the houfe, and before they begin it, get 
ready a field for an orchard, planting it im- 
• mediately with apples chiefly, and fome 
pears, cherries and peaches. This they fe* 
cure by an inclofure, then they plant a piece 
for a garden ; and as foon as thefe works are 
done, they begin their houfe : fome are 
built by the countrymen without any 
affiftance, but thefe are generally very bad 
hovels } the common way is to agree 
with a carpenter and mafon for fo- many 
days work, and the countryman to lervc 
them as a labourer, which, with a few 
irons and other articles he cannot make, 
is the whole expence : many a houfe is built 
for lefs 'than twenty pounds. As foon as 

this 
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this work is over, which may be in a month 
or fix weeks, he falls to work on a field of 
corn, doing all the hand labour of it, and, 
from not yet being able to buy horfes, pays 
a neighbour for ploughing it j perhaps he 
may be worth only a calf or two and a 
couple of young colts, bought for cheap-' 
nefs ; and he ftruggles with difficulties' till 
thefe are grown j but when he has horfes' to 
work, and cows that give milk and calves, 
he is then made, and irt the road to plenty. 
It is furprifing with how fmall a fum of 
money they will Venture upon this courfe 
of fettling j and it proves at the firfi: men- 
tion how population mud increafe in a 
country where there are fuch means of a 
poor man’s fupporting his family: and in' 
which, the larger the family, the eafier is 
his undertaking. 

When a fettler is poflefled of a tolerable 
fum of money, as from one hundred to 
two hundred pounds, or fuch as begin 
with from two to fix or feven hundred, they 
reap equal advantages from this plenty of land 
and the neceflaries of life, for their money 
goes fo much farther ; and they are able to 
live much better, and in all refpedts more 
comfortably than upon equal fums in Eu- 
rope ; 
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rope ; that this is the cafe will be feen from 
the following account of a new fettlement 
formed on the river Scoolkuyl> between 30 
and 40 miles beyond Reading near the Kit- 
talanny mountains, in one of the mod 
healthy and beautiful countries in the pro- 
vince. The tradt of land was 5000 acres, 
which, being part of a largegrant not fettled, 
were purchased. The perfon who fettled 
here went from the Weft of England, his 
wholefortune being twelve hundred pounds : 
it was fome years after the event that this 
account was taken ; but though it. may not 
be minutely accurate, yet is it fufficiently 
fo to explain the expences of forming a 
fettlement, and alfo the advantages of lay- 
ing out fuch a fum of money. 


Freight and expences of three perfons from 
Briftol, - 

Expences of a refidence at Philadelphia for 
about half a year, - 
Purchafe of 5000 acres 
N. B. A part of it unprofitable wafte. 
Building a very neat houfe fit for a fmall 
family ; the expreffion, fuch as in Eng- 
land, would let for 20I. a year. 

Furniture, - - - 

Barn, ftables, and other offices, 

Two negroes - - - - 

Wages for five years, of fix German fervant* 
bought, - - - 


I 

1 

} 


£- 57 

25 

a6y 


96 

90 

22 

56 

120 


Carried forward 733 
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Brought forward, 

Cloathing and expences one year, - - 

Implements of hufbandry - 

A boat 

Arms, ammunition and fundries 
A year’s houfe-keeping and family expcnces 
Live (lock, 8 horfes, at 4I. - - ^.32 

10 Cows, at 3I. - - 30 

30 Young cattle, at 20s. 30 

70 Swine - - - 16 

50 Sheep - - - jo 

Poultry - 5 

Calh referved for feeding the land, orchards, 7 
gardens, and incidental expences - y 


I93 

& 733 
32 

70 

JO 

9 

112 


-123 
1 ir 


were afterwards : 

Labour, in cloathing negroes, wages paid 
(befides the fix Germans) and la- 
bourers, - 

Houfe-keeping and family expences. 

Repairs of implements and new ones boughi 

Expences in building and additions to fur- 
niture, &c. .... 

Province taxes, &c. - - _ . 

Sundry expences. • 


To which fliould be added intereft of 
1200I. at 5 per cent, - - - 


£■ 1 200 

mily, &c. 

1. s. 

d. 

^ 27 10 

0 

60 0 

0 

, 16 10 

0 

O 

O 

N 

0 

II 11 

0 

20 O 

0 

a- *55 11 

0 

5 60 0 

9 

ii 215 11 

0 


VOL. I. 


o 


The 
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The produdt was extremely various, but 
for feveral years it ran nearly as follows, 
none being reckoned but what was fold off 
the plantation, the increafe of cattle was 
all the time confiderable, befides the family 
living off the land ; the 6ol. for houfe- 
keeping being only for manufactures, India 
goods, rum, &c. 

1. s. d. 

220 quarters, of wheat, - 220 o o 

40 quarters of Indian corn, - 14 o o 

100 qrs. of barley, peafe, and beans, 46 o o 
Produiff of cattle fold, - - - 34 o o 

Fruit and cyder, - - 1000 

Sundry forts of lumber, - - 13 o o 


Expences, - 

33 7 0 0 
215 0 0 

Neat profit. - - t 

£. 122 0 0 


Which with the 5 per cent is 182 1 . which 
-on 1200I. is 15 per cent. This appears to 
me to be very confiderable, for befides this 
amount of profit there is to be reckoned 
the increafing value of the eftate, from 
buildings, fruit-trees, improvements, and the 
ffock of cattle which on all American farms 
prefently quadruple their numbers. What 

thefe 
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thefe articles amounted to cannot be faid, 
but mult certainly be confiderable ; this cir- 
cumstance with that of living in fo plen- 
tiful and agreeable a manner, are the 
greateft advantages of this country : one 
point is however to be attended to, which 
is the ability of employing the profit made 
in increafing the bufinefs, hiring more Ser- 
vants and breaking up more land, which 
would prefently increafe the profit con- 
siderably. 

I am of opinion that 1 5 per cent is much 
exceeded by many farmers in England, 
upon a capital of 1200I., but they do not 
befides, live in the manner of the Penfyl- 
vanian planter, who has at leaft the advan- 
tages in houfe- keeping that are enjoyed in 
England by a country gentleman of four 
hundred pounds a year : this makes a vaft 
difference ; and the British farmer lies un- 
.der the difadvantage like all his brethren of 
not being able to increafe his bufinefs : but 
what an amazing advantage compared with 
this, is the cultivated Spot being in the 
midft of 5000 acres all belonging to the 
planter, who enlarges his improvements 
gradually as Suits him ! this can no where 
be had in a country that is all parcelled out 
into eftates, except a purchale is made of a 
O 2 tra<a 


1 
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trad of wafte land ; which is of a very 
different price in Britain and America. 

Another account I gained of a new fettled 
plantation, was one on a much fmaller fcale. 
It was of 300 acres of wafte. 


Patent fees on the grant, 
Buildings, 

Implements, 

Two fervaius bought, 
Houfe- keeping, &c. 
Furniture, 

Orchard and feed, 

2 horfes, at 3I. 1O8. 

4. cows, at 2I. 108. 
to fwine, at 5 s. * - 
Poultry - - 


1. s. d. 

- - - 30 o o 

- - * * 45 0 0 

- - • 17 IO 9 

- - - 26 O O 

- - - 36 O O 

- - - 25 o o 

- - - 13 10 © 

1. S. d. 

700 
10 o o 

2 IO O 
0100 

20 O O 


£■ 213 • O 


The annual expences were reckoned. 


Taxes and repairs, 

1. 

3 

s. 

0 

Implements, - 

5 

10 

Wages and cloathing, - 

16 

0 

Houfekeeping, See. ... 

27 

0 


d. 

o 

o 

o 

o 


51 10 o 

I . 


The produds annually fold in corn and 
lumber amounted to about 127I. This is 
very confiderable, but the planter and a fon 
both worked almofl as hard as his l'ervants. 

J ‘ In 
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In a few years he got almoft the whole 
grant into culture; purchafed more land, 
had near a dozen fervants, and above 200 
head of cattle. Such a rife is not to be 
experienced in cultivated countries. 

In no territory in the world, I apprehend, 
can a man with two or three hundred 
pounds, enter into hufbandry, with fuch a 
profpedt of making a fmall fortune : in Eng- 
land, the fum is nothing ; but where there is 
fuch a plenty of frefh land to be taken up, 
the cafe is different ; a man’s expences are 
few, he is enabled to fave fomething every 
year, and every fhilling he faves he can 
throw into an increafe of culture, which is 
the greateft inducement to induftry in the 
world. 

My enquiries into the domeftic (Econo- 
my of this province has brought me ac- 
quainted with another inftance which I 
fliall lay before the reader. Such accounts 
form but very unentertaining reading for 
people who look for amufement alone ; but 
I cannot help efteeming them as the only 
means of gaining that fort of intelligence 
which is truly ufeful. The following in- 
ftance was of a perfon who left Scotland a 
few years ago in order to fettle in this 
province. 

O 3 Freight 
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Freight from Glafgow to Philadelphia, - 
Patent, fees, &c. of rooo acres, 

Building a houfe, a barn, a (table, a cow- 
ihed, a fruit houfe, a cyder aparatus, a 
poultry building, a hog.yard and a boat- 
houfe, - 

Inclofing 86 acres with ports and planks in 
three divifions, - 

Inclofing 1 1 1 acres with live hedge and 
bank in three divifions. 

Planting an orchard of 16 acres, contain- 
ing 1 6,000 apple trees, 2000 pears 3000 
cherries and 3000 peach-trees. 

Expence of the garden, ... 


zix negroes, - 


Cloathing and food of ditto for a 

year, - 

One fervant, a foreigner, bought for three 

years, at 4I. 10s. 

* 

Two ditto for 4 years, at 3I. 5 s. 

<* 

Cloathing a year, 

- 

Furniture, - 

- 

Arms, - 

- 

Ammunition, - 

• 

A fchooner, - 

- 

A boat, 

• 

Implements of planting, 
A year’s houfe keeping 

- 

• 

Live ftock. 

10 cows, at 3I. 

£• 30 

10 horfes, 

50 

* 60 fheep, 

18 

Swine, - - 

14 

Poultry, &c. 

2 


Sundries. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

25 

O’ 

O 

37 

10 

0 

|i 3 6 

0 

0 

}* 

0 

0 

}« 

0 

0 

f 22 

10 

0 

J 

11 

10 

0 • 

185 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

\ 13 

10 

0 

26 

5 

0 

14 

10 

0 

3 6 

0 

0 

6 

>3 

6 

2 

17 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0^ 

38 

0 

0 

- 36 

0 

0 

659 

5 

0 


1 14 0 o 
30 0 o 


£ 803 5 o 

Product 
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Produit of the firft year. 



1. 

a. 

d. 

15 acres of wheat, at 2* qrs. per acre, 7 

37 

10 

0 

37 i qrs. at 20s. ... J 


60 acres Indian corn, 40 bulhels per acre, 1 

120 

0 

0 

2400, at x s. - - - j 



Cattle, .... - 

is 

0 

0 

Lumber - - - 

10 

10 

0 

£■ 

*83 

0 

0 

Produdt of the fecond year. 




1. 

a. 

d, 

20 acres of wheat, 2 qrs. per acre, 40 qrs. 

40 

0 

0 

40 acres Indian corn, 30 bulhels per acre, 7 

75 


A 

i20obufheIs, at if. 3d. J 

IO acres of barley, 3 qrs. per acre, 30qrs. 7 
at 8s. - - - J 

0 

, w 

12 

0 

0 

# 

15 acres of peafe and beans, 3 qrs. per acre, 7 

22 

10 

0 

45 qrs. at ios. - - i 


Fruit and cyder, - . 

10 

0 

0 

Lumber, - - 

15 

0 

0 

Cattle, - 

20 

0 

0 


194 

IO 

0 


Left any perfons ftiould be milled by 
thefe accounts of produce, the firft and fe- 
cond years, I muft obferve that many plan- 
ters receive very little produce the firft and 
fecond and fome even the third years, 
which is owing to the ground being a thick 
wood : thefe and others, who foon make a 
confiderable produdt, are fuch as get a trait 
of meadow, or rather up-land pafture in 
their grant, which for profit they plough 

O 4 up 

4 
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up immediately and fow with corn. But 
at the fame time I fhould obfcrve, that in 
this province the expence of clearing, even 
the thickeft woods, is not great, it is more 
than repaid in good management, by the 
lumber which arifes on the land ; but for 
this feveral hands are requifite, which can- 
not be procured by people who fettle with 
only fmall fums of money. It is much to 
be regretted, that the preceding account 
is not more complete, particularly in the 
common annual expence and produce : 
however, it is evident from it, that the 
profit of the plantation was very foon con- 
fiderable. 

It is worthy of remark on thefe ac- 
counts, that the produdt feems to be made 
by the common hufbandry of the province, 
which is fo far from being perfect. May 
we not conclude, that the benefit would 
have been much greater, had a more cor- 
rect agriculture been pradlifed ? There is 
the greateft reafon to fuppofe, that a man 
well acquainted w'ith the true principles of 
hufbandry fettling in this province, would 
be able to advance the profit of a planta- 
tion much beyond this account. 

Having now laid before the reader, up- 
on the befl authority I have been able to 

v gain, 
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gain, a flate of the hufbandry of this pro- 
vince, it remains for me to compare it with 
that of Great Britain ; which is one of the 
mod 'important articles of this work, and 
indeed of as great confequence as any in- 
telligence that can be laid before the rea- 
deri concerning American affairs ; for, un- 
lefs this comparifon is well underflood, it 
is impoffible to know the principles upon 
which America adts on the population of 
Britain. To find a man equally fkilled in 
the hufbandry of both countries is hardly 
to be expedted ; but though I cannot give 
accounts of which I have fuch certainty of 
knowing to be accurate, in the cafe of Bri-> 
tain, as in that of Penfylvania, yet as there 
are fome late writers concerning the Eng- 
lifh agriculture, who are acknowledged to 
be of undoubted authority, I fhall be able, 
by means of their works, to draw up fuch 
an account of the profit of hufbandry in 
England, as fhall have no material errors 
in it, in order to form the contrad to that 
of Penfylvania. Upon thefe authorities, 
fuppofe a man, with a certain fum of mo- 
ney, to enter into hufbandry in England, 
with a view to make the bed intered he is 
able of his money — I fhall fuppofe with 

1200I. 
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1200I. as that fum has been calculated in 
the inftance of this province. From the 
accounts we have of Britifh hufbandry, we 
are to fuppofe that the greateft profit is 
made by the culture of the bed land. 


Stock of a farm of 250 acres of rich land. 

} 


Rent, tythe, and parilh taxes, of 250 acres 
at 27 s. - 

Houfckeeping, & c. for one year, 

Eight horfes for the culture of 1 50 acres 
arable land, at 1 5 1. 

Live flock for 100 acres of grafs. 

15 cows at 7I. 

10 oxen at 5 b * * “ 

20 young cattle at 30s* 
jofwine at 10s. * . ' “ 

300 (heep at 10s. . - . - - 

Poultry, - - • ' 

Two men, one maid, and a boy, wages. 

Pay of four labourers a year, at 20I. 
Implements of hufbandry and harnefs, -1 
Seed for the firft crop, ... 
Contingent expences, and ca(h in hand, for 
advantage of markets, purchafe of ma- 
nure, &c. - - 

• Total £ . 


! 


! 


Lhe annual expence. 


'S. 


Rent, &c. 

Houfekeeping, 

Labour, 


1 . 

8 . d. 

337 

10 0 

80 

0 0 

120 

0 0 

105 

0 0 

50 

0 0 

3 ° 

0 0 

5 

0 0 

*50 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

27 

0 0 

80 

0 0 

130 

0 0 

40 

1 

0 0 

■ 42 

10 0 

1200 

0 0 

1 . 

s. d. 

337 

10 0 

60 

0 0 

107 

0 0 


Carried forward 504 10 c 


l 


1 
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1. s. d. 

Brought forward 504 10 o 
Repair of implements, - - - 50 o o 

Ten oxen, - - - - - 50 0 o 

Sundry expences, - - - - 30 o o 


Intereft of 1200I. at five per cent. 


634 10 o 
60 0 o 


Total £. 694 100 


Annual produce. 

The fyftem in which the arable fields arc 
thrown is fuppofed to be, 

1. Turneps, 

2. Barley or oats, 

3. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 

which we are told is the beft hulbandry 
of Britain; upon this fyftem the 37 acres 
of corn, fown in fpring, is to be divided 
into 30 to fell of barley, and 7 for the 
teams of oats ; 30 at 4 quarters an acre, 
120 quarters at 24 s. - ' - 
37 acres of wheat, 34. quarters an acre, 129 
quarters at 50s. - 

Profit of 15 cows at 5I. 

Product of 10 oxen, - 

Profit on young cattle, - 

Do. on fwine, - 

Do. on ftieep, - - - - 

Hay fold, 

Profit by poultry, - 

Sale of wood, - - 


1. s. d. 


144 o o 


322 10 o 


75 

100 

30 

35 

130 

20 

10 

10 


Expences as above. 


Total £.876 10 o 
- 694 10 o 

Profit £.182 00 


This 
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This profit, with the intereft before de- 
duced, is 141 1. which from 1200I. is 20 
per cent. This calculation is upon the 
fuppofition of 100 acres out 250 beiqg grafs 
land ; fuppofing the whole arable, which 
fome writers efteem the mofl profitable, 
the account may then be ftated as follows: 
though I lhould premife, that not many 


it ploughed up. 

Rent, tythe, and parilh taxes, of 250 acres 
at 27s.' ..... 

Houfekeeping, & c. one year, 

Twelve horfes at J5I. 


maintaining the 12 horfes) 

5 cows at 7 1. - - ^ 

5 young cattle at 30s. 

200 (heep at 10 s. - - 

Swine, - 

10 oxen for turneps. 

Poultry, - - 

Four men, one maid, and two boys wages, 
Pay of five labourers at 20I. 

Implements of culture of .all forts, 

Seed, - - - 


‘The annual expence. 


Rent, &c. 
Houfekeeping, 


of having 

I. 

s. d: 

? 337 

10 0 

3 80 

* 0 0 

O 

OO 

M 

Ua <44 

0 a 

35 

0 0 

7 

10 0 

ICO 

0 0 

10 

0 0 

50 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

i 5° 

0 0 

100 

0 0 

250 

0 0 

55 

0 0 

. 1258 

0 0 

1. 

s.d. 

337 

10 0 

100 

0 0 

407 

10 0 


! 


I 
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Brought forward 
Wages and labour, - 

Repairs of implements, - • - 

Ten oxen, - 
Contingent expences, 

Intereft of 1258I. 


1. s. d.‘ 
407 IO o 
150 0 o 
So 0 0 
j» 00 
40 o o 
62 18 0 


£. 820 8 o 


The annual produce. 

1. 8. d. 


The fyftem of this farm, like that of the^ 
former, is fuppofed to be. 


60 acres tumeps, 
60 barley. 


1 525 


60 clover, 

60 — — wheat, 

10 grafs, 

60 acres wheat, 34 qrs. per acre, 


0 « 


210 qrs. 



at 50s. 

- 



48 acres of barley, 4 qrs. an acre, 
at 24 s. * 

192 qrs. ' 

[230 

O 

CO 

Profit on 5 cows, 

• 

25 

0 0 

Do. on young cattle. 

- 

8 

0 0 

Do. on fheep. 

• 

90 

0 0 

Do. on fwine, ' 

- 

30 

0 0 

Do, on poultry. 

- 

>5 

0 0 

Sale of wood, • 

- 

10 

0 0 

Sale of 10 oxen, - • 

- 

100 

0 0 

Total, - * 

i- 

1033 

8 0 

Expence, 


820 

8 0 


Prdfit £. 213 o o 


* The feed for the land in the next year, faved, be- 
fides thefe crops in both inflances. 


Which, 
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Which, with 62 1 . 18 s. intereft, is 275 1 . 

1 8s. and that on 1258 1. is about 21 1 per 
cent. 

It appears from thefe accounts, that in 
England, on the beft land, and with ex- 
cellent hufbandry, about 20 per cent, is 
made by employing 1200 1. on 250 acres. 
The circumftance of the hulbandry being 
excellent, is not to be forgotten } for not 
all parts of this kingdom pradtife fo good 
a fyftem as, 

. 1. Turneps, 

2. Barley, 

.3. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 

which the writers on hulbandry juftly 
enough reckon to be excellent : nor will 
perhaps half the kingdom admit of fuch a 
fyftem, from being too heavy and wet to 
yield turneps ; in which cafe, the profit is 
not to be fuppofed nearly to equal the 
turnep culture, which excludes the barren 
expence of a fallow : but the number of 
farmers, even in this enlightened age and 
country, that pradtife the above culture is 
very fmall ; on the contrary they, like the 
planters of America, are too apt to take fe- 
veral crops of corn running, inftead of intro- 
ducing turneps and clover. > 

' ' It 
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It appeared above, that the profit on 
1200 1. employed on a plantation of 5000 
acres in Penfylvania, in a few years after 
fettling it, was 15 per cent, whereas in 
England, that fum yields 20 or 21 per cent. 
But then there are other circumftances to 
be confidered, which I am afraid will 
more than ballance this difference. The 
produce from the American farm was 
gained by the common management of the 
province, which is as bad and unprofitable 
a fyftern as can well be imagined ; conse- 
quently it would admit of great improve- 
ments, without introducing any other crops : 
but the 20 per cent, in England is gained 
from the mod capital management which 
common crops will admit, and on the moflt 
favourable foil that is to be found plenti- 
fully in Britain. In one cafe you are open 
to an immenfe improvement, in the other 
none can be imagined without deviating 
from common hulbandry. Secondly, The 
American has the fee fimple of 5000 acres 
into his bargain, with all the timber on 
it ; this, however plentiful land may be, 
is a very different affair from renting 250. 
Of the fame Superiority, is the houie and 
offices, orchards and gardens, made and to 
be enjoyed for ever, with nothing in the 

op- 
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oppofite fcale to balance them. The Arne- 4 
rican lives upon his own freehold ; if the 
Englifhman would do the fame, he niuil 
buy it, in which cafe his 250 1. a year 
would, at 28 years purchafe, coft 7000 1. 
in which cafe his capital muft be 8200 1. 
and upon 7000 1. of it he would make per- 
haps 2 per cent. Thirdly, and which is 
the mod important of all, the Penfylva- 
nian can by an annual increafe of culture, 
expend all his favings at the fame advan- 
tage of 15 per cent, or rather at 20 or 25 ; 
for when the buildings are raifed, the eftate 
bought and flocked, additions to culture 
will certainly pay better intereft than the 
original fum, out of which were fuch ex- 
-pences, together with freight, &c. all 
which may, in refpeft of the profit, be 
called barren. On the contrary, the Eng- 
lifii farmer can do nothing better than put 
out his profits at the common intereft of 
five per cent, or perhaps only four; for he 
can very rarely increafe his land as he grows 
rich, without leaving one farm, and mov- 
ing into a larger, which is quite another 
affair from the gradual increafe of the 
American. Fourthly , Both the farmers 

are fuppofed to live partly off their farms, 
a fum of money being allowed in either 

cafe 
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cafe for buying fuch articles as their lands 
do not produce. But what an amazing 
difference is there between them in this 
tefpedt. With the fum charged to the 
Englifii farmer, he will not be able to live 
much better than a day-labourer — and not 
to live at all if he is not faving to a degree. 
But on the other hand, the Penlylvanian 
lives, in point of table and fports, to the 
full equal with a country gentleman in 
England of four or five hundred pounds 
a year ; and, in feveral inftances, far i'u- 
perior to one of joool. a year. 

In all thefe articles, the freeholder in 
Penfylvania is fo much fuperior, that the 
comparifon will fcarcely bear mentioning; 
nor is it lefs in all thofe circumftances of 
convenience and agreeablenefs, which re- 
fult from living upon your own iand — your 
own manor : the farmer gets a long leafe 
with difficulty, and at the end of it muff 
pay perhaps more than the land is worth, 

1 or quit his farm : and during the whole 
leafe plagued poflibly either by his land- 
land or fteward ; he muff not kill a hare 
or a partridge without being liable to a 

profecution — he muff not but the 

comparifon in all thefe refpedts will not 
bear an idea of equality. 

Vol. I. P But 
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But here it (hould be obferved, that to 
gentlemen or any perfons of enlarged ideas, 
agriculture in Britain is probably far more 
profitable than in the preceding (ketch ; 
for if plants not commonly cultivated are 
introduced on the farm, the advantage will 
be far more than 20 per cent, of this, car- 
rots, potatoes, cabbages, hops, madder, 
&c. are inftances. To give fome idea of 
this, it will be proper to lay before the 
reader a calculation of this point, upon the 
data given by writers of hulbandry that 
can be depended upon. I (hall begin with 
carrots. 


Expeiices per acre. 

1. 

s. d. 

Ploughing and other tillage, 

0 

l S 3 

Manuring, 

1 

0 3 

Seed and fowing. 

0 

5 9 

Hand hoeing. 

1 

9 0 

Digging up, 

1 

10 0 

Carting, clearing, &c. 

- 1 

7 0 

Rent, tythe, &c. 

0 

1 7 0 


£>' 7 

4 3 

Produce. 

560 bulhels at is. id. 

3° 

6 8 

Expences, - 

7 

4 3 


Profit £. 23 2 5 
This 
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j^his a Angle crop ; but the average of fe 
veral expence per acre, 61 . 4 s. 5 d. 


1. s. d. 


Produtt, - - - 27 14 1 

Profit, - - - 21 3 5* 

This is 350 per cent, but then we are fen- 

fible that dedu&ions muft be made for ge- 

neral expences on the farm, which have no 
place here, as fome labour, fences, houfe- 
keeping, &c. &c. 

In madder a gentleman has expended 
206 1. 14s. on 10 acres, the produce was 
540 1 . and the profit 333b 6s. -j- This is 
16 1 per cent. With cabbages another 
perfon has made the following advantage 
upon an average. 


Expences. 

Rent, - - - 

Ploughing, 

Planting, 

Horfe hoeing and weeding, 


1 100 
1 1 1 6 
o 46 
o 96 


£>• 3 *5 6 


• Courfe of Experimental Agriculture, Vol. II. p. 
190. 

t Farmer’s Tour through England, Vol. II. p. 
299. 

P 2 Produce. 
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Produce. 

1. s. d. 

By feeding cattle, - 1616 4 

Expences, - - 3 15 6 

Profit £. *13 010 

This is 347 per cent. In all thefe cafes, 
we know upon a whole farm, fuch crops 
are not in general to be gained : and that 
expences fo reckoned would run much 
higher ; but it is evident that the intro- 
duction of fuch crops would be far more 
profitable than common ones. Hops arc 
found, in trials, to yield above 100 per cent, 
but potatoes exceed them all, yielding fome- 
times crops from 50 1. to 100 1. an acre, 
from an expenditure of from 20 1. to 

3 ° 1 . 

If a farm was to be cultivated in England 
upon the principle of cultivating crops only, 
which would yield fuch large products, in 
that cafe, the profit of hufbandry would 
turn out over a whole farm much more than 
20 per cent, probably 40 or 50 per cent. 
Whether Penfylvania by adopting the fame 
improvements would equal it, is not to be 


* Six Months Tour , Vol, II, p. 121. 

de- 
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decided here, the trial never having been 
made; but certainly a man that could make 
40 per cent, by hufbandry in England, would 
adt very imprudently to change his fituation 
without much flronger proofs of fuperior 
advantages elfcwhere, than he can have at 
prefent. 

Settling upon a plantation in this colony 
feems to be of fuperior benefit to people 
who can pay their freight to America, and 
then have money enough left to buy a fmall 
plantation, build a houfe, &c. — Alfo to 
thofe who with a fum of money from 500 1. 
to 2000 1. would in common hujbandry apply 
it to thegreatefl: advantage. — Alfo to coun- 
try gentlemen of fmall fortunes, to whom 
the extreme dcarnefs of Britain is very bur- 
thenfome — but to men who will adopt the 
profitable modern improvements of huf- 
bandry, Britain is more beneficial than 
America. — And to fuch whofe fortunes 
bear a proportion to the luxury of the age, 
England certainly is the firft country in the 
univerfe. Thefe diftindtions are never to be 
forgotten ; general affertions for or again!! 
any country are always erroneous : nothing 
can be plainer than the fadt, that thofe 
whofe incomes are too fmall to maintain 
them in England, may live in a far fupe- 

P 3 rior 
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rior dile in Penfylvania, but with other 
chiles the contrary is the cafe : every one 
mud know that in order to reap advantage 
from this circumdance they mud quit all 
connexions in their native country ; they 
mud give up both friends and relations, and 
all thofe endearing circumdances which 
renders a native country fo agreeable. — 
They mud crofs an immenfe ocean, and fix 
in a new hemifphere, where the people and 
the climate are equally new : they mud 
fubmit to a much hotter fun than that of 
England, and alfo to greater cold j and 
they mud run the hazard of being dedroy- 
ed or wounded by poifonous ferpents that 
abound far more than in Britain : in re- 
turn for thefe circumdances, they will en- 
joy the advantages fpecified above ; great 
mod certainly, but of value only to thofe 
whole fortunes are fo fmall that they cannot 
live like . their forefathers, whofe money in 
cheaper times went fo much farther. When 
a man lives the ridicule and contempt of his 
neighbours, becaufe his mean circumdances « 
force him to flriX frugality, he had better 
fly to vipers and rattle- fnakes than into the 
company of his neighbours : and when even 
his penury will fcarce keep him from darving, 
it is of little confequence to know that the 

in- 
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inhofpitable clime he lives in is his native 
one : there are a thoufand comforts in a 
competency which may make amends for 
the lofs of fuch friends as poveFty brings. 
And as to eroding an ocean, and living in 
another hemifphere, they are what are 
done by others even in wealthy fituations 
at home ; there is nothing terrible in it to 
people of fenfe. 


P 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

. 1 * ! 

VIRGINIA and MARYLAND. 

Climate of Virginia and Maryland — Soil— 
Productions — Face of the Country. 

T HE . E two provinces lie between la- 
titude 3 1 and40°, being in extent 

about 250 miles from north to fouth, and 
the fame breadth from eaft to weft, that is 
from the fea to the Alligany mountains. 
The parallel is the fame as Morocco, Fez, 
the coaft of Barbary, Syria, JLefler Afia, 
Greece, Sicily, Naples, and the fouthern 
provinces of Spain, that is perhaps, with- 
out exception, the countries of all the 
world that enjoy the fineft climate. 

That of Virginia and Maryland has its 
objedlions, but is notwithftanding fine : 
in fummer the heats would be infupport- 
able on the coaft, were it not for the fea 
breezes which refrefh them greatly. In 
the back country, among the mountains, 
this heat is much lefs violent than in the 
low country; for there they enjoy one of 
the moll temperate climates in the world : 

the 
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the weather is changeable, and the changes 
are fudden : in winter, frofts come on with 
very little warning, and after a warm day ; 
and in fummer the tempefts of thunder 
and lightning are extremely violent and 
fudden, but do no more harm than in much 
more temperate climates. Their rains at 
certain feafons of the year are very heavy, 
but not of long duration, and the frofts of 
winter are fooner : in general, throughout 
the year the Iky is clear, and the air is pure 
and wholefome. 

The foil of the country varies much ; 
all the fea coaft, for above one hundred 
miles, is a low, flat, fandy beach, fo low, 
that the country is not defcried from on 
fliip-board till you are in the rivers, out of 
which the trees feem to rife : the low lands 
on the banks of them are a rich, black 
mould, more than a foot deep, of a ferti- 
lity exceeding every thing in Penfylvania 
or to the northward : the higher lands are 
fandy, but not therefore barren or of little 
value ; there is a moifture in it that is fuf- 
ficient even for tobacco, which will do on 
the mod luxuriant foils in the world. When 
you get from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coaft, the country 
rifes, and increafes in inequality for another 

hundred 
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hundred miles, till you come to the Alli- 
gany mountains. This line of country is 
far fuperior to the coafl: in climate, healthi- 
nefs, and agreeablenefs, and in general the 
foil much exceeds it *. 

The produ&s of Virginia and Maryland 
differ confiderably from thofe of Penfylva- 
nia, from their nearer neighbourhood to 
the fun. As to timber and wood, they 
have all the forts that are found upon the 
continent : many forts of oaks, cedars, 
firs, Cyprus, elm, afh, and wallnut ; fome 

* “ The whole fca coafl of North America, fays Dr. 
Mitchell, from the bay of New York to the gulph of 
Mexico is a low, flat, fandy beach ; the foil for a great 
diftancc from it is fandy and barren, the climate is very 
rainy, and as thcfe rains have no drains from the land, 
but flagnate all over a low flat country, they form in* 
numerable fwamps and marfhes, which render it very 
unhealthful. It is a common opinion, that all this part 
of the continent, which flretches into the ocean at a 
confiderable diflance from the reft, has been recovered 
from the fea, and that it is nothing but a drained marfh 
or fand bank, which indeed it very much refembles, 
and in nothing more than its pernicious influence on 
mankind. Accordingly in all this fpace nothing is to 
be found either on the furface or in the bowels of the 
earth, but beds of fea fltells, in place of flones, metals, 
a id other minerals, and the earth is as barren in thefe 
as in other productions.” Prefent Stale, p. 184. This 
is in general true of the coafl, but the fame writer ac- 
knowledges all the merit of the back country. 

of 
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of their oaks are faid to meafure two feet • 
fquare and fixty feet in height. They 
have alio beech, poplar, hazel, befides faf- 
fafras, fariaparilla, and other dying woods. 
The unfettled country is all a foreft of thefe 
trees, without underwood, and not {land- 
ing fo clofe but they may any where be 
rode through. Near the coaft the low 
lands are all fwamps, from which grow 
cedars, pines, and cypreffes. This plenty 
of wood is of great advantage here, as in all 
the colonies more to the north, in afford- • 
ing lumber for the Weft Indies, which 
forms a confiderable article in the exports 
of the province. 

As to fruit trees, they have all thofe 
which are known to us in Europe or Pen- 
fylvania; particularly apples, pears, cher- 
ries, quinces, plums, grapes, peaches, and 
nectarines, in the fame plenty as in Penfyl- 
vania, fo as to be applied to the fame ufe 
of feeding hogs as there. All other fruits 
are produced here, as may from the climate 
be fuppofed 

Befides tobacco, which is the ftaple of 
thefe colonies, and of which I {hall fpeak 
more by-and-by, wheat and all our other 
kinds of grain and pulfe thrive here equal- 
ly, if not in a fuperior degree, to any of 

our 
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* our other colonies ; a circumffance in 
which the country refembles thofe in the 
fame parallel in Europe and ^Africa, Sici- 
ly, Spain, and Barbary, which produce the 
beft wheat that is known in the world ; 
and in thefe articles of common hulbandry 
the planters have increafed much more than 
in tobacco, for reafons which I fliall ex- 
plain hereafter. 

No part of America, or indeed of t the 
world, boafts more plentiful or more ge- 
neral production of all forts of garden ve- 
getables and in a {late of excellence that 
is proportioned to the heat of the climate. 
The fame remark may alfo be made of 
their fifh and fowl, having every fort that 
is found in PenfylVania, with others that 
are peculiar to the country j being in all 
refpeCts of food as plentiful as any territory 
in the world. 

The face of the country varies in different 
parts of the provinces : for about one hun- 
dred or one hundred and fifty miles from 
the fea it is generally low and flat, much 
fpread with marlhes and fwamps : thefe in 
Carolina are applied to the culture of rice, 
but Virginia and Maryland are not hot e- 
nough for that production, which by the 
way is a proof hew much better their cli- 
mate 
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mate is. This part of the country is in- 
terfered with immenfe rivers and bays of, 
the fea, fo as to afford a greater inland na- 
vigation than is known in any other coun- 
try in the world. As the land recedes 
from the coafl it gradually rifes, until at 
the diftance above-mentioned it begins to 
grow hilly, which in as many miles more 
ends in the Alligany mountains. In all 
this part of the provinces, the face of the 
country is as beautiful as can well be ima- 
gined : there are not many level trails, 

and thofe are rich meadows, not fwamps or 
marfhes. In the vales flreams of clear wa- 
ter are every where to be found, and even 
navigable rivers enter among the moun- 
tains : the hills hang to the eye in a great 
variety of forms, and fpread with forefts 
that give an amazing magnificence to the 
fcenery. Spots are here frequently found, 
that poffefs every pi&urefque beauty which 
in England our nobility are fo emulous to 
create in their parks ; and all this back 
country poffeffes a climate free from the 
extreme heats which opprefs the inhabi- 
tants of the coaft. At the fame time that 
it enjoys fo many advantages of health and 
agrecablenefs, it is likewife fertile in an 
high degree, and in mod parts of it capable 

of 
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of producing fine crops of tobacco, to 
which it is in mod: parts applied, where na- 
vigation is at a convenient diftance. From 
all thefe circumftances it is evident, that no 
part of our American colonies is more de- 
ferable in raoft refpedts. 


CHAP. XV. 

Defcription of tobacco — ’The culture — Re- 
marks — Full account of a plantation. 

T HIS plant is cultivated in all parts of 
North America, from Quebec to 
Carolina, and even the Weft Indies ; but, 
except in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, they plant no more than for pri- 
vate ufe, making it an objedt of exporta- 
tion only in thefe provinces, where it is of 
fuch immenfe confequence. 

It was planted in large quantities by the 
Indians, when we firft came to America, 
and its ufe from them brought into Eu- 
rope j but what their method of culture 
was is now no longer known, as they plant 
none, but buy what they want of the 
Englifh. 

To- 
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Tobacco is raifed from the feed, which 
is fovvn in fpring upon a bed of rich mould; 
when about the height of four or five in- 
ches, the planter takes the opportunity of 
rainy weather to tranfplant them. The 
ground which is prepared to receive it, is, 
if it can be got, a rich black mould ; frefh 
woodlands are beft : fometimes it is fo badly 
cleared from the flumps of trees, that they' 
cannot give it any ploughings ; but in old 
cultivated lands they plough it feveral 
times, and fpread on it what manure they 
can raife. The negroes then hill it; that 
is, with hoes and Ihovels they form hil- 
locks, which lie in the manner of Indian 
corn, only they are larger, and more care- 
fully raked up : the hills are made in 
fquares, from fix to nine feet diftance, ac- 
cording to the land ; the richer it is the 
further they are put afunder, as the plants 
grow higher, and fpread proportionably. 
The plants in about a month are a foot 
high, when they prune and top them ; 
operations, in which they feem to be very 
wild, and to execute them upon no ratio- 
, nal principles ; experiments are much want- 
ing on thefe points, for the planters never 
go out of the beaten road, but do juft as 

their ' 
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their fathers did, refembling therein the 
Britilh farmers their brethren. They prune 
off all the bottom leaves, leaving only feven 
or eight on a ftalk, thinking that fuch as 
they leave will be the larger, which is 
contrary to nature in every iiiftance thro’- 
out all vegetation. In fix weeks more the 
tobacco is at its full growth, being then 
from four and a half to feven feet high ; 
during all this time, the negroes are em* 
ployed twice a week in pruning off the 
fuckers, clearing the hillocks from weeds, 
and attending to the worms, which are z, 
great enemy to the plant ; when the to*: 
bacco changes its colour, turning brown, 'it : 
is ripe, and they than cut it down, and lay- 
it dole in heaps in the field to fweat one 
night : the next day they are carried in 
bunches by the negroes to a building called 
the tobacco houfe , where every plant is hung 
up feparate to dry, which takes a month 
or five weeks; this houfe excludes the 
rain, but is defigned for the admfffion of 
as much air as poffible. -■■They are then 
laid clofe in heaps in the tobacco houfes* 
for a week or a fortnight to fweat again, 
after which it is forted and packed up in 
hogflieads ; all the operations, after the 
7 , plants 
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plants are dried, muft be done in moift or 
\vet Weather, which prevents its crumbling 
to duft. 

There are among many inferior diftinc- 
tions of forts two generally attended to, 
Vroono&o, and fiveet feented j the latter is 
of the fined flavour, and mod valued* 
growing chiefly in the lower parts of Vir- 
ginia, viz. on James river, and York river, 
and likewife on the Rappanhannock, and 
the fouth fide of the Potomack the Oro- 
onoko is principally in ufe on Chelepeak 
bay, and the back fettlenients on all the 
rivers. It is drong and hot ; the principal 
markets fot it are Germany and the 
North. 

One of the greated advantages attend- 
ing the. culture of tobacco, is the quick, 
eafy, and certain method of fale. This 
Was effedled by the infpedtion law, which 
took place in Virginia in the year 1730, 
but not in Maryland till 1748. The plan- 
ter, by virtue of this, may go to any place 
and fell his tobacco, without carrying a 
a fample of it along with him, and the 
merchant may buy it, though lying a hun- 
dred miles, or at any dillance from his 
(lore, and yet be morally fure both with 
refpedt to quantity and quality. ‘Tor this 
Vol. I. pur- 
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purpofe, upon all the rivers and bays of 
both provinces, at the diflance of about 
twelve or fourteen miles from each other, 
are eredted warehouses, to which all the 
tobacco in the country muft be brought, 
and there lodged, before the planters can 
offer it to Sale ; and infpe&ors are appoint- 
ed to examine all the tobacco brought in, 
receive Such as is good and merchantable, 
condemn and burn what appears damnified 
or infufHcient. The greatefl part of the 
tobacco is prized, or put up into hogfheads 
by. the planters themfelvcs, before it ,if 
carried to the warehoufes. Each hogfhead, 
by an adt of affembly, mufl be,95olb. neat, 
or upwards; Some of them weigh J4cwt. 
and even 18 cvvt. and the heavier they jare 
the merchants like them the better : be- 

' f . % * • • 

cauSe four hogfheads, whatsoever their 
weight be, are efleemed a tun, and pay 
the Same freight. The -infpedtors give 
notes of receipt for the tobacco, and the 
.merchants take rthem in payment for their 
.goods, paffing current indeed over 'the 
whole colonies; a moft admirable invention, 
which operates fo greatly,<that in Virginia 
they have no paper currency *. 


* m<. tit's Book kttping, p. 335.. 

The 
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The merchants generally purchafe the 
tobacco in the country, by fending perfons 
to open Jlores for them ; that is - , ware- 
houfes in which they lay in a great affort- 
ment of Britilh commodities' and manu- 
factures, to thefe, as to (hops, the planters 
refort, , and fupply themfelves with what 
they want, paying, in infpe&ion receipts, 
or taking on credit according -to what will 
be given them j and as they are in general 
a very luxurious fet of people, they buy too 
much upon credit j the confequence of 
which is, their getting in debt to the Lon- 
don merchants, who take mortgages on 
their plantations, ruinous enough, with the 
ufury of eight per cent. But this is ap- 
parently the effeCt of their imprudence in 
living upon truft. 

Refpedting the produCt of tobacco, they 
know very little of it themfelves by the 
acre ; as they never calculate in that man- 
ner, and not many tobacco grounds were * 
ever meafured : all their ideas run in the 
the proportion per working hand. Some 
are hired labourers, but in general they are 
negroe (laves ; and the produdt, from the 
bed information I have gained, varies from 
an hogffiead and a half to three and an 

' Q__2 half 
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half per head. The hogfhead ufed to be 
of the value of 5 1. but oflatc years it is 81 . 
The variation is therefore from 1 2 1. to 28!. 
per head, according to the gnodncfs of the 
lands and other circumftances. But the 
planters, none of them depend on tobacco 
alone, and this is more and more the cafe 
lince corn has yielded a high price, and 
fince their grounds have begun to be worn 
but. They all raife corn and provifion9 
enough to fupport the family and planta- 
tion, befides exporting confiderable quan- 
tities ; no wheat in the world exceeds in 
quality that of' Virginia and Maryland. 
Lumber they alfo fend largely to the Weft 
Indies. The whole culture of tobacco is 
over in the fummer months; in the winter 
the negroes are employed in fawing and 
cutting timber, threfhing corn, clearing 
new land, and preparing for tobacco: fo 
that it is - plain, they make a produft per 
head, befides that of tobacco. 

Suppofe each negroe makes two hogf- - 
heads of tobacco, or i6h and 4I. in corn, 
provifions, and lumber, belides fupporting 
the plantation, this is a moderate fuppofi- 
tion ; and if true, the planter’s profit may 
be eafily calculated i the negroe coils him 

50 1. 
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50 1. his cloathing, tools, and fundries, 
3I. in this cafe, the expence of the Have is 
only the intereft of his coft, 2I. 10 s. and 
the total only makes 5I. 10s. a year. To 
this we mud add the intereft of the plan- 
ter’s capital, province taxes, &c. which will 
make fome addition, perhaps thirty or forty 
Shillings per head more, there will then re»- 
main 12I. 1 os. ahead profit to the planter ; 
which is more than cent, per cent, profit : 
hut this being a point of confiderable im- 
portance, (hall be further examined. 

There is no plant in the world that re- 
quires richer land, or more manure than 
tobacco ; it will grow on poorer foils, but 
not to yield crops that are fufficiently pro- 
fitable to pay the expences of negroes, &c. 
The land they found to anfwer beft is frefh 
woodlands, where many ages have formed 
a ftratum of rich black mould. Such land 
will, after clearing, bear tobacco many 
years, without any change, prove more 
profitable to the planter than the power of 
dung can do on worfe lands : this makes 
the tobacco planters more folicitous for 
new land than any other people in Ameri- 
ca, they wanting it much more. Many 
of them have very handfome houfes, gar- 

CL 3 dens. 
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dens, and improvements about them, which 
fixes them to one fpot ; but others, when 
they have exhaufted their grounds, will 
fell them to new feitlers for corn-fields, 
and move backwards with their negroes, 
cattle, and tooJs, to take up frefii land for 
tobacco ; this is common, and will conti- 
nue fo as long as good land is to be had 
upon navigable rivers : this is the fyftem 
of bufincfs which made forne, fo long ago 
as 1750, move over the Allegany moun- 
tains, and fettle not far from the Ohio, 
where their tobacco was to be carried by 
land fome diftance, which is a heavy bur- 
then on fo bulky a commodity, but an- 
fwered by the Superior crops they gained : 
the French encroachments drove thele peo- 
ple all back again } but upon the peace, 
many more went, and the number in- 
creafing, became the occafion of the new 
colony which has been fettled in that 
country. 

A very confiderable tra£l of land is ne- 
celTary for a tobacco plantation ; firft, that 
the planter may have a fure profpedt of in- 
• creafing his culture on frelh land ; fecondly, 
that the lumber may be a winter employ- 
ment for his flaves, and afford calks for 

his 
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his crops. Thirdly, that he may be able 
to keep vaft flocks of cattle for raifing pro- 
vilions in plenty, by ranging in the woods ; 
and where the lands are not frelh, the ne- 
ceffity is yet greater, as they mud yield 
much manure for replenilliing the worn- 
out fields. This want of land is fuch, that 
they reckon a planter fliould have 50 acres 
of land for every working hand ; with lefs 
than this they will find themfelves dif- 
treffed for wan.t of room. 

But I muft obferve, that great improve- 
ments might be made in the culture of this 
crop : the attention of the planters is to 
keep their negroes employed on the plants 
and the fmall fpace that the hillocks oc- 
cupy, being very apt to negledt the inter- 
vals ; the expence of hoeing them is con- 
fiderable, and confequently they are apt to 
be remifs in this work. Here they ought 
to fubflitute the horfe-hoeing management, 
which would coll: much lefs, and be an 
hundred times more effeftual. The roots 
of the tobacco are powerful ; they fpread 
far beyond the hillocks, which ought to 
convince the planters that they fliould feed 
them there by good culture, but this is 
little confidered. A few men once got 
0^4 into 
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*nto the u/e of a plough, they invented in 
the back parts of Virginia, for opening a 
trench in the intervals, to kill weeds, loof<?n 
the earth, and carry the water of hafty 
rains off ; but, from the carelefiuefs of fer- 
vants, the fcheme came to nothing, though 
it pro mi fed better ideas in future. 

I would propofe to them the ufe of fuch - 
. a machine as in Kent is applied to culti- 
vating the intervals of the hop-grounds, 
which confifts of feveral flat triangular 
(hares, which work near each other, being 
let into a beam from which it is drawn s 
they call it, if I miftake not, a nidget ; 
this would keep the tobacco intervals in a 
fine pulverised ftate, and prepare them to 
be thrown againft the hillock, for. the nou- 
rishment of the roots, by a machine mad$ 
Upon the principles of that I have juft men- 
tioned, but upon an improved conftrudion. 
In one of the 'Tours through England, there 
is a draft of one, which, with a little aU 
teration for breadth, would do admirably - 
for this purpofe. Would the planters enter 
into thefe ideas, they would foon find their 
expences leflen, at the fame time that their 
produds increafed. This culture, upon 
^he Tullian fyftem, would fo improve the 

.. - •!> fot- 
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' intervals, as to prepare them for the plants 
r in the following year, and they would not 
r fo loon come to the complaint of theic 
lands being exhaufted. 

Let us calculate what the culture of to- 
bacco would cod per acre, if labour was 
the fame price as in England ; this is not 
difficult to do. 


Seed, Cowing, and preparation of a feed 7 
bed, the (hare of an acre, - i 

Three ploughing* of the plantation. 

Harrowing, - 

Meafuritig out the fpaces for the hillocks, 7 
and marking them by fetting up flicks* 3 
Hilling with hoes and fhovels, 

Planting, - - - - 

Topping and pruningtheplants at^aplant,at 3 
fixfeetafunder,thereare 1210 uponanacre, J 
Pruning ten times more, 3135. 6 d. an acre, 
Worming ten times, at 2S. 

Hoeing the hillocks four times during the 7 
feafon, at is 6 d. - J 

Hoeing the intervals, fuppofe once, 

Cutting down, and laying into heaps, - 
Carrying to tobacco-houfe, and hanging up. 
Taking down, and laying in heaps. 

Sorting, - - ■ 

Packing in hoglheads,, * * 


1 . 


o 

o 


o 

o 


*. d. 

1 6 


IS 

o 


6 

6 

2 

6 

2 

O 

o 

o 


060 


o 

o 


8 10 

3 6 

2 

3 


6 

6 


£ 6 


8 


Suppofe a man earns, on an average is. 4d.< 
a day, the year round, it amounts in a year 
to 20I. 16s. At 61 . is. 8 d. an acre, there- 
fore he would be able to cultivate forme- 

thing 
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thing better than 3 The fame propor- 
tion probably holds for the negroes, for as 
their annual expence is only 7 or 81 . a 
year, the feparate charges per acre would 
be proportioned, and the quantity of land 
to be managed by one hand the fame : this 
calculation is upon fuppofition that the 
ground is frefh, and requires no manure ; 
if that is to be carried on, the account 
would be different ; and perhaps three 
acres would prove the quantity. The pro- 
duct we found, was from one nogfhead and 
half to three, and an half per working 
hand, or from 12 to 28 1 . The average is 
about two hhds. or 1 6 1. which divided by 
three, the number of acres, gives the pro- 
duce per acre of 5I. 6S. 8d. when tobacco 
is at 81 . a hhd. according to the rate of la- 
bour in the dear parts of England, it coils 
more than this in mere labour to cultivate, 
which fhews, if any thing can fhew it, how 
much cheaper the labour of negroes is, 
being certainly as about three to one. 

Having afeertained thefe points as nearly 
as I am able, I fhall in the next place cal- 
culate the fettling a tobacco plantation. I 
am forry I cannot give a real account, but 
though I applied to many for it, it is what 
J could not procure ; fr9ra the fimilar ac- 
1 counts 
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counts before given in other colonies, I 
(hall be able to come near the truth. I 
(hall fwppofe the planter to go from Eng- * 
land as in former cafes. 


} £• 50 


Freight and expences of two perfons from 
London 

Ditto of two others 
20 negroes at 50 1. 

Two ditto women _ 

An over leer - - 

Patent fees and expences on taking up 2000 acres, 
Houfe, - - - w „ - 

Offices and tobacco-houfe. 

Furniture, - - * 

Implement's of culture, - 
A (loop and canoe, - - - . • 

Arms, ammunition, and fundries, 

Expences ot negroes, - - 

Extra expences * on ditto. ... 
Houfe-kecping and family eipences, 


2 5 

1000 

100 

40 

40 

ICO 

100 

100 

50 

5 ° 

10 

60 

10 

100 


Houfe fervants wages. 

Live flock, 10 horles, at 4I. 

40 cows, at 3I. 
50 young cattle, 

£-40 

120 

" 5 ° 

20 

1 00 fwine 
100 fheep, 
Poultry, 

2 5 

2 5 

5 

1 

—265 

20 

Expences on orchard and garden, 

• 

Incidental expences. 

• •» 

80 

. . 

£■ 

2210 

• i t 

# r 



•Their firft year’s work. is clearing fome ground 
and the garden and orchard : after that the getting, lum- 
ber and the negroes fpare time from the crop, will clear 
(and as fad as it is wanted. 

The 
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The annual cxpcnce. 


Province taxes. 
Expence of negroes. 
Repairs of implements, 
Houfe keeping, &c. 
Building and furniture 
Overfeer, 

Houfe fervants wages, 
Incidents, 


Intereft: of 2200I. + 


1. 

s. 

d. 

20 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

»5 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

' 0 

0 

20 

.0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

*45 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

O 

£• 355 

Q 

O 


Annual produce. 


44 hogfbeadsof tobacco, at 81 . - 3^2 o o 

4I. a head in corn, provifiq|>s, and lumber, 88 0 o 

Produtt of cattle, - - - 80 o o 

Fruit and cyder, - 10 o o 


530 o 0 

Expences, - - - 355 o o 


rjf 0 o 

Add the intereft before charged, . • no o o 


£. 285 o o 

which from 1885I. is 13 per cent, but 
houfe-keeping 60 1. might be added, as it 
is expended in products extra from the 
plantation. The receipt would then be 
345 1 . and the intereft 1 5 per cent. The 
175I. is the fum the planter might an- 
1 • nually 
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Dually lay out in negroes and other la* 
hour : here lies his great advantages, if he 
choofes to make ufe of them ; for having 
land plenty, gnd able at any time to get 
more, the money he lays out in labour and 
the fmall additions of tools, &c. is expend- 
ed at compound interefl, at the rate he 
makes per cent, by his negroes. Suppofe 
the negro (which is much more than truth 
with good management) and attendant 
charges cofls him 81 . a year, the produce 
is 20 1. and all other contingent charges 
would not reduce it fo far but the profit 
would be immenfe, and foon accumulate 
into confiderable fortufte. 

On the other hand it is faid, fortunes 
are rarely made by tobacco planters, and 
that it is much more common to fee their 
eftates eat out by mortgages j but this 
proves nothing ; it deferves, however, a 
due examination. 

The tobacco planters live more like 
country gentlemen of fortune than any o- 
ther fcttlers in America ;i all of them are. 
fpread about the country, their labour be-,, 
ing moftly by Haves, who are left to over- 
feers j and the mailers live ina ilate of emu- 
lation with one another in buildings, (many 
of their houfes would ma|;e no flight figure 
. in 
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in the Englifli counties) furniture, wines, 
drefs, diverfions, &c. and this to fuch a 
degree, that it is rather amazing they 
(hould be able to go on with their planta- 
tions at all, than they {hould not make 
additions to them : fuch a country life as 
they lead, in the midft of a profufion of 
rural fports and diverfions, with little to 
do themfelves, and in a climate that feems 
to create rather than check pleafure, muft 
almoft naturally have a ftrong effedt in 
bringing them to be juft fuch planters, as 
foxhunters in England make farmers. To 
live within compafs, and to lay out their 
favings in an annual addition to their cul- 
ture, requires in :the condudt a .fixed and 
fettled ceconomy, and a firm determinar 
tion not to depart from it, at leaft till a 
handfome fortune was made. This would 
not be long, as a flight calculation will 
(hew. 

Firft year of increafe. 


Saving of the laft, 

1. s. d. 

- . - 175 00 

Four negroes at 50 1 . 
Implements, 

Expences on negroes. 
Addition to buildings, 
Sundries, 

- . - - 200 0 O 

- - - 10 0 0 

- - - ‘ J 2 O O • 

, , . - - j- 20 OO 

- - 8 0 0 

- - 

£. 250 0 0 

* Pro- 
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Produce 20 1 . a head, * - - 

Annual faving, - - - - - - - - 

1 . 

80 

175 

s. d* 
0 0 
6 0 

• 

£■ 255 

0 0 

Second year. 



Six negroes at 50 1 . 

Implements, - - r - •- 

Negroe expenees, - 9 

Sundries, _ . a 

300 

20 

3 ° 

10 

0 0 
00 
O.o 4 
0 0 

- « 

£• 360 

0 0 

Produce 10 at 20 1 . 
Annual faving - 

200 

*75 

0 0 
0 0 

v. - 

£• 375 

0 0 

Third year. 


r 1 

f 

Eight negroes at 5c]. '400 

Expenees on 18, at^l. - - 54 

Implements bought, and additional repairs, 30 
Sundries, _ - -*■ - < • : 16 

Building, - - * 10 

t 1 ' 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 6 
O O 



£• 510 

0 0 

"Produce 18 at 20 1 . 5 

Annual faving, - » 

360 
. *75 

O O 

0 0 


/• 535 

0 0 

> 

Fourth year. 

_ . 


, Ten negroes at 50 1 . - - - 

Expenees, &c. 28 at 3 1 . 

500 

84 

0 O 
0 0 


Carried over 584. o o 


Google 
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Implements, 
Building, 
Sundries, 
Clearing land. 


HuSBANbRlf. 

1, s * A, 
Brought over 584 o 0 

- - 40 o o 

- . 30 00 

- - 20 o o 

- - 26 o 0 



£. 600 0 0 

Produce 28 at 2 © 1 » *• 

560 0 0 

Annual faving, ■ 

175 00 
l • 735 0 0 

Fifth year. 

4000 acres more land patent fees, 

- 40 O 0 

Another overfeer, 

40 0 0 

Buildings, * * 

50 0 0 

Clearing land, » •> 

100 O 6 

Implements, - * 

50 O O 

Sundries, •- k > 

30 oO 

8 negroes at 50 1. * * 

400 0 0 

Expences on them, - * • 

102 O O- 

Allow the planter, » * 

48 0 0 


/» 860 0 0 

Produce 34 at 20I. * “ 

680 0 0 

Annual faving, * “ 

175 0 6 


l- 855 0 0 

Sixth year. 

- 

Overfeer, *- • * 

At) O a 

Clearing land, - 

50 O 0 

Implements, * 

- 50 0 0 


Carried forward 140 00 
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1. 

S. d. 

Carried forward 14.0 

0 0 

Sundries, - 

40 

0 0 

15 negroes at 50 1. ' " - 

750 

0 0 

Expences, &c. 49, at 3I. 

>47 

0 0 

Allow the planter, 

- 28 

0 0 


& »°95 

0 0 

Produce 49 at 20I. - 

980 

0 0 

Annual faving, ... 

- 190 

0 0 


£. 1170 

0 0 

Seventh year. 



Account of the whole plantation. 


Province taxes, - 

40 

0 0 

Expenccs on 72 negroes at 3I. 

216 

6 0 - 

Repairs of implements, 

50 

0 0 

Houfekeeping, - - 

300 

0 0 

Building and furniture, * 

50 

0 0 

Overfeers, - - - - 

80 

0 0 

Houfe fervants, ... 

30 

0 0 

Incidents, - - - 

5 ° 

• 0 

Intereft, - - - - 

< 94 

5 0 

- ■ 

£. 910 

5 0 

Produce. 



72 negroes at 20 1. 

1440 

0 0 

Cattle, ... 

150 

0 0 

Fruit and fundries, 

50 

e 0 


1640 

0 0 

Expences, - , 

910 

5 0 

Remains, ... 

£. 729 15 0 


Hence it appears, that he can either con- 
tinue the increafe of culture, with a view 
Vol. I. R X 9 
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to grow rich as Toon as poffible ; or he may 
flop, and at the fame time that he fpends 
300 1. a year in manufactures, and foreign 
luxuries, may lay up 729 1. 15s. a year: 
or elfe he may here begin a a fecond fyftem 
of increafe ; taking the annual fum of 729I. 
for the foundation in the manner before 
explained, which would foon accumulate 
into a great income. 

To all accounts of that fort, there may 
be many objections made, in all countries, 
and in all branches of culture — and it 
would be the fame if the account had been ' 
actually realized by a planter j but flight 
variations fliould not be attended to : and 
the greatnefs of this profit will admit of 
deductions, according to more accurate 
ideas, and yet the remainder be far more 
than fufficient to prove that the poverty of 
the planters is not neceflary to their condi- 
tion, but merely owing to their extravagant 
way of living. In molt articles of life, a 
great Virginia planter makes a greater 
(how, and lives more luxurioufly than a 
country gentleman in England, on an eftate 
of three or four thoufand pounds a year. 
The great objeCl I labour to prove, is, that 
this branch of agriculture, under its pre- 
fent circumftances, of price of negroes, 

and 
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and price of produdl, is fuch as will admit 
of great profit — to the capability of making 
a confiderable fortune ; and this advantage 
to be gained while the planter fhall live in 
the midft of all the conveniencies of life, 
and moil of its agreeablenefs ! 

I mull own I am very folicitous to have 
this point well undcrftood, for upon it 
much of this country’s intereft depends. 
Tobacco is one of the raoft valuable com- 
modities that is produced by our colonies, 
perhaps the moft fo j and therefore the great 
advantages of felling in thefe parts Ihould 
be well known. Settlers are always going 
to America, but thofe who go to the north 
of thefe provinces can raife no commodi- 
ties that are of confequence to Britain : all 
the corn and provifions that the Weft In- 
dies wants, can be more than raifed in the 
tra&s from New York to Florida ; and 
lumber is had in plenty in the fouthern 
ones, as well as in the northern j new fet- 
tlers, therefore, going to colonies that 
have not a ftaple, is going where they can 
be of little ufe to Britain, and their making 
a choice fo difad vantageous to the mother- 
country, can only arife from a want of 
knowledge of the real ftate and improve- 
ments of the tobacco colonies ; lince in the 
]R 2 back 
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back parts of thefe they will find that 
healthy and agreeable country which at- 
tracts them in Penfylvania ; as to the more 
fouthern colonies we are not to expert 
many to go to them, becaufe the heat is 
too great to be agreeable to Briti£h confti- 
tutions. Since, therefore, tobacco culture 
is that which fuits the central country, 
which is free from the intenfe cold of the 
northern colonies, and the oppreffive heats 
of the fouthern ones, and at the fame time 
is in poflefiion of a ftaple highly valuable 
to Britain, and profitable to cultivate, they 
are necdfarily the country which Ihould be 
fo well known as to induce fettlers to make 
it their choice. The poverty of the plan- 
ters here, many of them at leaft, is much 
talked off, and from thence there has arifen 
a notion that their hufhandry is not pro- 
fitable : this falfe idea I have endeavoured 
to obviate, and to {hew that the caufe of 
it has little or no reference to their cul- 
ture, but to the general luxury, and ex- 
travagant way of living which obtains a- 
mong the planters — a circumftance which 
ought rather to occafion a contrary con- 
clufion ; — a fuppofition that their agricul- 
ture was very valuable ; for men without 
fome rich article of product cannot afford, 

even i 
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even with the afliftance of credit, to live 
in fuch a manner : it mull be upon the 
face of it a profitable culture, that will 
fupport fuch luxury, and pay eight per 
cent, intereft on their debts. What com- 
mon culture in Europe will do this ? 

The obfervation I made on fettlements 
in Penfylvania, are applicable in the pre- 
fent inftance, A It is not fo much the profit 
which the farmer makes on his land, as 
the ability he has of extending his cul- 
ture, in proportion to the money he makes. 
This cannot be done in Britain, nor in any 
cultivated country, but is the glory of 
America. If a man makes twenty per 
cent, on his agriculture in England, and 
lays by 500 1. a year ; he can get only four 
or five percent, for that faving of 500 1. he 
cannot lay it out in an increafe of culture. 
But let him do the fame in America, and 
he is able every year to increafe his hulban- 
dry in whatever proportion his money will 
allow : this is making compound intereft 
of his favings, and will, under a thoufand 
difadvantages, accumulate prefently into a 
confiderable fortune, in comparifon with 
the fum the planter firft began with. This 
is a point which Ihould never be forgotten, 
and in which confifts the great fuperiority 
R 3 of 
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of America. It is not fufficiently confi- 
dered by thofe who decry the profit of the 
Virginia planters, becaufe they are not 
rich. They enjoy advantages which would 
make any fet of men rich ; but if inftead of 
applying their money to making ufe of 
thofe advantages, he fpends it in temporal 
enjoyments of living, drefs, and equipage, 
he, nor the by-ftander cannot, with any 
degree of propriety, charge that to the 
agriculture of the province, which is in 
fa£t owing to the private expences of indi- 
viduals. 

Before I quit thefe obfervations on this 
part of the hulbandry of Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, I fhould remark, that to make 
a due profit on tobacco, a man fhould 
be able to begin with twenty flaves at leaft ; 
becaufe fo many will pay for an overfeer : 
none, or at lead very few, can be kept 
without an overfeer, and if fewer than 
twenty be the number, the expence of the 
overfeer will be too high ; for they are fel- 
dom to be gained under 25 1. a year, and 
generally from 30 to 50 1 . But it does not 
follow from hence, that fettlers are pre- 
cluded from thefe colonies, who cannot 
buy twenty negroes ; every day’s experience 
tells us the contrary of this ; the only 

differ- 
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difference is, that they begin in fmall j and 
either have no flaves at all, or no more 
than what they will fubmit to take care 
of themfelves ; in this cafe, they may 
begin with only one or two, and make 
a profit proportioned to that of the great- 
er number, without the expence of an 
overfeer. This is exa&ly fimilar to the 
conduct of Englifh husbandry ; a great 
farmer will employ a bailiff at the ex- 
pence of 40 or 60I. a year; but this is 
far enough from preventing others from 
farming, who occupy no more than they 
can cultivate with their own hands, or with 
the afliftance of only one man. Settlers 
of all kinds fix in thefe colonies, with ad- 
vantages as great, if not greater, than any 
others. The culture of corn and other 
provifions, is as profitable here as any where 
elfe ; and plantations are every day left by 
tobacco-planters, who quit and fell them at 
low prices, in order to retire backwards for 
frefh land, to cultivate tobacco to advan- 
tage ; befides which, the new country is 
to be had here, equally with any other pro- 
vince, and upon terms as advantageous. 

It is no flight benefit to be able to mix 
tobacco-planting with common hufbandry'; 

R 4 this 
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this is as eafily done as can be wifhed, 
and is indeed the pradtice of the greateft 
planters. A man may be a farmer for 
corn and provifions, and yet employ a few 
hands on tobacco, according as his land 
or manure will allow him. This makes a 
fmall bufinefs very profitable, and at the 
fame time eafy to be attained, nor is any 
thing mere common throughout both Ma- 
ryland and Virginia. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Obfervations on the wafte lands of Great Bri- 
tain — Not applicable to the fame profit as 
tbofe oj Virginia — Reafons — Are fuperior 
in the bands of their owners — Remarks . 

I AM fenfible that an obje&ion may be 
made to the preceding recommenda- 
tions of fettling in Virginia, &c. upon the 
principles of the fuperior, or at lead equal 
advantages of fettling on the wafte lands 
of Britain ; the great benefit of the Ame- 
rican waftes is the capability of enlarging 
the hulbandry at pleafure proportioned to 
the money which the farmer has annually 
to lay out : agriculture in the cultivated 
parts of Britain has nothing equal to this 
advantage, but the identical circumftance 
is to be found in the moors and other 
waftes of Britain ; this therefore is a cafe 
in diredl oppofition to that of the colonies, 
and confequently deferves examination 
here. 

In the plantations every man, however 
low his condition and rank in life, can ob- 
tain on demand, and paying the fettled 
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fees, whatever land he pleafes, provided 
he engages to fettle on it in ten years a 
certain number of white perfons j and 
when he has got his grant, it is a freehold 
io him and his pofterity for ever. In this 
circumftance nothing can be more dif- 
ferent, or in more diredt oppofition than 
the two cafes. The waftes in Britain are 
all private property, generally belonging 
to men of fortune, who, fo far from be- 
ing ready to make prefents of them to 
whoever demands them, will fcarce be pre- 
vailed on to let them on long leafes : but 
fuppofe they gave leafes at a trifling rent, 
they would not build and enclofe them, 
and that is too great an expence here for a 
new fettler, who could build a handfome 
houfe in Virginia for lefs than a beggarly 
cottage would coft in England'. Thus 
therefore there are many eflential reafons 
for mens preferring the wilds of America 
to the waftes of Britain, in relation to the 
ftate of the land ; and the eafe and plenty 
of living makes another objedt highly ad- 
vantageous in Virginia, but by no means 
fo in Britain. 

The pleafures of being a land owner are 
fo great, and in America the real advan- 
tages fo numerous, that it is. not to be 

wondered 
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wondered at, that men are fo eager to en- 
joy, that they crofs the Atlantic ocean in 
order to poffefs them ; nor is it judicious to 
draw companions between our Britifh 
waftes and thefe, between which there is 
no analogy in thofe effential circumftances 
that are the foundation of the great popu- 
lation of America; and at the fame time 
that this is the cafe with our wafte lands, 
it is the fame with our cultivated ones 
which are equally different. 

It is true that many of the good farmers 
in Britain will make more per cent, for 
their money than is done in America ; but 
this fingly is not the enquiry : in all the 
articles of living while the money is made, 
the ftate of the farmer and planter is very v 
different : the one lives penurioufly and 
with difficulty, the other on comparifon 
riots in plenty ; the pooreft villager in 
fome of our colonies lives better than a 
farmer of 200 1 . a year in Britain, that is 
frugal enough to fave money. Bcfides this 
what a difference there is between living 
in one cafe on their own freehold, and in 
the other on the grounds of a landlord 1 
But the great point is the advantageous 
difpofition of the favings or other money 
which a Virginia planter can apply annu- 
ally 
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ally to an increafc of culture ; this is a 
point deferving the higheft attention. 

At the fame time that I have been fo 
clear in ftating the fuperiority of Virginia . 
in thefe cafes, I mull form an exception 
which is that of the landlords farming their 
own waftes in Britain : in this cafe they 
enter at once into moll of the advantages 
of America, and with a power of making 
yet greater profit j for they may improve 
them in any quantities, and by building 
farm-houfes, let them in farms very foon 
after the breaking up, in which rotation 
they will make a profit of many more per 
cent, than is commonly made any where in 
America} efpecially if he proceeds in the 
r work of improvement upon the plan of 
taking in land enough to form a farm e- 
very year, and to let one every year. In 
this manner from 3147I. capital, 62,066!. 
may be made in eleven years on moors *. 
From 95581. capital, 142,294k may be 
made in eight years -f-. From 1781 1 . the 
loweft fum that can be thus employed, 

1 2,000 1. may be made in fifteen years J. 
This writer feems to think fuch a work 
might be as well executed by a renter as 

* So ftated in the Farm. Lett. Vol. II. p. 189. 
i P. 22+. t P. 263. 
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by a landlord : but this does not by any 
means appear; for the latter I, think the 
reafoning clear, but not for the former, 
fince difficulties may be found at fetting 
out, in procuring the land ; it is not every 
landlord would let his waftes on long leafes, 
at rents low enough. Other forts of waftes 
are calculated in the fame book to yield an 
equal and fuperior profit. 

This immenfe profit to be made by im- 
proving Britilh waftes turns on the very 
circumftance which makes hufbandry fo 
advantageous in America ; the plenty of 
land enabling the farmer to extend him- 
felf annually ; this is the great objedt that 
will be found uniformly profitable through , 
every part of the world ; and as waftes in 
Britain are plentiful enough, there is no 
reafon for general aflertions, that land is 
plentiful in America but dear in Britain, 
fince it is plain this is applicable only to 
thofe who want to buy or hire, but to thofe 
who are already the pofleflors, many have 
in Britain as much as they could have in 
America, and far more than they know 
what to do with. 

Before I conclude this chapter I ffiall 
remark, that the quick population of the 
American waftes, and the defolatc ftatc of 
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the British ones, form a contrail which 
deferve attention in the legiflature of this 
ifland : I have Ihewn that the reafon of 
one country peopling and improving fo 
quick, and the other being quite at a 
Hand, is lands being given away in Ame- 
rica, or next to it, and not to be had at 
all in Britain ; for very few will be in- 
duced to fell land abfolutely wafte, the 
price it brings being too fmall, and vanity 
of poflefling many acres (however wild) 
great in every one. Thus there being 
plenty of land in Britain as wafte as that 
of America, is no object, unlefs thofe who 
are dcfirous of pofleffing it in the latter 
„ country could get it equally eafily in the 
former one. 

But as the improvement of the waftes 
of a kingdom is ever an objedt of the high- 
ell conlequence, particularly to population, 
the legiflature might eafily devife a method 
if not to cure the whole evil, at leall to do 
much good : and this would be to appoint 
an office to buy up all the wafte land that 
accidentally came to market in the three 
kingdoms, and to fettle large families on 
little farms in them, giving them as free- 
holds for ever, with a refervation of a quit- 
rent i not fufficient to pay the intereft of 

the 
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the purchafe, but to lefien the expence if 
it was too great — but as long as it was kept 
moderate, no quit-rent at all (hould be 
taken, fince the objedt of peopling great 
tradts of wade land, in the heart of a 
country, is of much more confequence 
than any moderate fum would be. With- 
out fome plan of this fort being executed, 
we may be certain the moors and waftes 
will never be improved, and confequently 
our political writers (hould ceafe declaim- 
ing on the impropriety of peopling Ame- 
rican waftes, inftead of Britifh ones; the 
one can be done, the other cannot ; and 
therefore if the peopling America is an ad- 
vantage to this kingdom, as it certainly • 
is, it ought, beyond a doubt, to be pro- 
moted, notwithftrnding the inability of 
peopling our own waftes. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Exports of Virginia and Maryland — Obfer- 
•vations — General hujbandry — Defefls — 
Improvements propofed. 

T O ( hew the vaft importance of thefe 
colonies to Great Britain, it will be 
neceffary to lay before the reader the laft 
accounts of their exports, from which we 
fhall alfo fee what proportion their com- 
mon hufbandry bears to their tobacco. 

Tobacco, 96,000 hogflieads, at 81 . £■ 768,000 

Indian corn, beans, peafe, &c. - - 30,000 

"Wheat, 40,000 quarters, at 20s. - - 40,000 

Deer and other.ikins, - - 25,000 

Iron in bars and pigs, - • 35>000 

Saflafras, fnake-root, ginfeng, &c. - 7,000 

Mads, plank, (laves, turpentine, and tar, - 55,000 

Flax-feed, 7000 hogfheads, at 40s. - 14,000 

Pickled pork, beef, hams, and bacon, 15,000 

Ships built for fale, 30 at roeol. - 30,000 

Hemp 1000 tons at 21!. (befides4000 tons"! 

more and 2000 of flax worked up fori 21,000 
their own ufe, - - J 


Total 1,040,000 


Upon this table I mud obferve once 
more, how extremely important thefe co- 
lonies 
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lcnies are to the mother country. To 
raife above a million fterling, the greateft 
part of which are true Naples, and the 
reft necefiary for the Weft Indies, with no 
fifti, w’halebone, oil, &c. commodities 
which fome of the colonies have run away 
with from Britain, by rivalling her in her 
fifliery — -poflefling no manutadures', even 
to fuch a degree that all attempts to bring 
the people into towns have proved vain* 
By manufadures, I mean thofe for fale j 
for as to private families working wool, 
hemp, and flax for their own ule, it is 
what many do all over America, and are 
necefiitated to do, for want of money and 
commodities to buy them. A colony fo 
truly important, I fay, deferves tvery at- 
tention from the mother country, and e- 
very encouragement to induce lettlers to 
fix in it. 

But in this lift of exports one article ap- 
pears which demands particular attention, 
I mean hemp. To the north of thefe co- 
lonies, none is exported j on the contrary, 
they import from Britain the hemp which 
we import from Rufiia, which is brought 
from the Ukraine, paying this immenfe 
freight ; a proof ftrong enough that they 
cannot raile it. In Virginia and Maryland 

Vol. I. S the 
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the foil is much better than to the north- 
ward, and will yield it, which we find it 
does in large quantities, even to the amount 
of ioo,oool. an amount that is near a fc- 
venth of their tobacco, befides flax. This 
is the commodity of all others which we 
mod want from our colonies, for it is 
fo neceflary for our navy, that we ought 
certainly to have it more within our own 
command than it is at prefent ; and the 
purchafe carries away immenfe fums of 
money annually : to raife it therefore in 
America, and purchafe it with our manu- 
factures, is an objcCt of the greateft im- 
portance. It is evident that if we are to 
expeCt hemp, it mud be from this part of 
that continent; and confequently here we 
fhould give our great attention. It is alfo 
a matter of great importance to fettlers, 
to know that the climate and foil of the 
country will do for fo valuable a produCt 
as hemp as well as tobacco; and their 
management is fuch, that both may be cul- 
tivated to advantage on the fame planta- 
tion ; and it is well known, that in Ame- 
rica the profit on hemp, when land is found 
that will produce it, is as great as that on 
tobacco. 

The 
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The latter plant thrives bed on a rich, 
deep, black mould that is dry, and upland : 
but hemp loves the fame foil in low lands, 
that have a good degree of moidure in 
them. Very many trails of land are yet 
to be had in the back parts of Virginia, 
which contain both forts in plenty, and 
would confequently do well for the culti- 
vation of both thele produils. A fituation 
for hemp requires water-carriage as well as 
tobacco, being a bulky commodity. 


Hemp per ton, 

1. 

- - 21 

*. 

0 

d. 

0 

Tobacco, 

16 

0 

0 

Wheat, at 30s. a quarter, 

7 

10 

0 

Indian corn, barley, peafe, 
1 6s. a quarter, 

Indigo, at as. 6d. alb. 

beans, &c. at 7 

■ - s 4 

8 

0 

• 

• 

OO 

O 

0 

0 

Ditto at 5s. 

- - 560 

0 

0 

Silk, at 20s. a lb. 

2240 

0 

0 

Wine, 

20 

0 

0 


Such a fcale of value per ton flhould al- 
ways be attended to by new fettlers : from 
hence it is apparent, that indigo may be 
cultivated without water-carriage ; or at 
lead will bear a confiderable land-carriage, 
to get at water, becaufe the expence of 
moving it will bear very little proportion to 
the value : but the Indian corn, peafe, &c. 
being worth but 4I. 8s. a ton, the carriage 
mud necdfarily be that of water alone, as 
the value is too finall to bear an expenfive 
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carriage : even wheat is in the fame pre- 
dicament; at 30s. a quarter I fhould not 
fuppofe it would ever bear a land-carriage 
of above ten or twelve miles in order toget 
at water. Hemp and tobacco will pay it 
much better, and will allow of being 
brought much farther by land. The 
writers on American affairs have, refpedt- 
ing navigations, confined themfelves to the 
circumftance of the bulkinefs of hemp and 
tobacco; but the value per ton is the only 
objedt that deferves attention ; and we 
find that upon comparifon with any fort 
of corn, hemp and tobacco is of a value that 
will bear fome carriage, though not a very 
long one. In Virginia the planters are 
many of them able to fhip their tobacco at 
their doors : this great advantage, which 
is of equal importance in all other produc- 
tions as well as tobacco, — in filk, indigo, 
&c. it is the fame ; this advantage has 
made it fuppofed a neceflity ; but there are 
, many plantations in which they think a 
navigable river for Hoops and boats, of great 
importance to them ; and not a few have 
not even this. 

The culture of hemp in feveral circum- 
ftances of expence and produce has a re- 
femblance with tobacco. In the richeft 

foils 
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foils of England it takes from three and a 
half to four acres and a half to produce a 
ton, which is worth from 28). to 35I. 
And the labour upon an acre amounts to 
from 3I. 1 os. to 5I. This is lefs than 
what Ifuppofed tobacco would cofl: in Eng- 
land ; confequently we may determine that 
hemp is cultivated in Virginia by negroes 
at an expence fomething lefs per acre than 
tobacco. One negroe manages three acres 
of tobacco, and would therefore do the 
fame or better in hemp, which, to produce 
the fame as in England, would be near a ton, 
or 2 1 1 . the price in America; this exceeds 
tobacco. That this calculation does not 
exceed the truth we may find by an ex- 
preffion of Dr. Mitchell’s, fpeaking of the 
lands on the Ohio and Miflifiippi, “ Every , 
labourer,” fays he, “ might cultivate two 
acres or more in hemp, and one or two 
in indigo, the produce of which would be 
worth from 30 to 40I. a year*. Now if 
they could manage two in hemp, and one , 
or two in indigo, we may fairly conclude 
they might cultivate three in hemp : and 
this makes hemp more profitable to the 


* Prtfent State, p. 248. 
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planter than tobacco : but fuppofing them 
only on a par, it is an object of no flight 
importance to know, that thofe lands which 
are not perfeftly adapted to tobacco, may 
be made equally profitable under hemp. 

The wheat and other corn which is a- 
mong thefe exports, are raifed principally 
on old tobacco plantations that are worn 
out for that plant without the afliflance of 
much manure. This is a point which 
delerves attention : exhauft the lands in 
thefe colonies as much as you will with 
tobacco, you will leave it in order for 
grain, which is a matter of great confe- 
quence to the fettlers ; fince coin is there a 
« very profitable article of culture, and upon 
the rich lands of this country will (even 
* after tobacco) yield large crops, with very 
little afliflance from manure. 

The ufual courfe of the bufinefs has been 
the planters exhaufting the land firft with 
tobacco, and then retiring backwards with 
their negroes in queft of frefli land for to- 
bacco, fell their old plantations to new 
comers, who have not money enough to 
go largely into tobacco with negroes, and 
therefore confine themfelves to common 
hufbandry : and this is upon the whole 
very advantageous. Planters who meet 

with 
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with very rich frelh woodland, employ 
themfelves fo eagerly on tobacco, as fcarce- ' 
ly to raife corn enough for their families, 
in which cafe their little neighbours are 
very ufeful to them in felling it. This 
does not however feem to be good manage- 
ment, as tobacco employs the negroes only 
in fummer : indeed they may occupy the 
winter entirely in clearing frefh land. 

Tobacco and hemp, I have already given 
as good an account of as my intelligence 
will allow : but the common hufbandry 

of thefe provinces demands the fame at- 
tention. Wheat they fovv as we do in 
England in O&ober ; about two bulhels to 
an acre, which produces feldom lefs than 
twenty-five ; fometimes thirty-five and for- 
ty. Rye they do not cultivate much, as 
their lands are in general good enough to 
give them great crops of wheat. Barley 
produces from twenty-five to forty bulh- 
els : oats from 30 to 60 : peafe from 10 

to 60 : Indian corn feldom lefs than 50, 
and fometimes 80. Turneps and cabbages 
thrive in the greateft luxuriance, and pro- 
duce crops far beyond any thing we know 
in Britain. Potatoes alfo, with good ma- 
nagement, yield without any dung, crops 
much greater than can in thefe iflands be 
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gained by the force of manuring : yet are 
' the farmers of thefe colonies moft inex- 
cufably negligent in not giving thefe crops 
due juftice, in properly preparing their 
land, and keeping them during their growth 
free from weeds. If the fertility of the 
foil and climate was well feconded by the 
knowledge and induflry of the planters, 
the crops would be much greater than they 
are, and hufbandry would prove the moft: 
profitable bufinefs in the known world. 
But the planters, who have the power of 
being good cultivators of their fields, aban- 
don them to the overfeers of their negroes, 
and purfue only their own pleafures— and 
others, who mayhave more knowledge, have 
not the fubftance to make improvements : 
it is the fame in Britain, and probably in 
every other part of the world. The fore- 
going account of the products of the crops 
of common hufbandry, is futficient to (hew 
the immenfe profit which might be made 
by agriculture in this country, >if it was 
followed with underftanding and fpi- 
rit : for want of thefe neceflary ingredi- 
ents, twice the land is run over to produce 
that which half of it would be more than 
fufficient for, under fcientific management. 

In 
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In the fyftems of crops generally pur- 
fued here, the farmers go upon the bad 
ideas of their brethren to the northwards ; 
they take fucceffive crops of corn, till the 
land will produce no more, then they leave 
it fallow for fome years, and ferve frefti 
ground in the fame manner : all the in- 
conveniences which I have mentioned in 
preceding articles refult from this, but the 
plenty of land feduces the planters to adt 
thus contrary to their own interefts. The 
fummers in Virginia and Maryland being 
hotter than in Penfylvania, this method 
muft be flill worfe than there, becaufe the 
land they leave in this manner fallow muft 
be the longer before it acquires a turf to 
fupport cattle : this ihews the neceflity, if 
the farmer would make the moft of his 
grounds, of leaving the land in tolerable 
heart ; and with the laft crop of corn fow- 
ing grafs feeds that are adapted to the cli- 
mate. Good meadows are very fcarce, ex- 
cept where water can be thrown over them, 
a hulbandry not pradtifed near fo much as 
it ought. 

In the management of their woods, they 
have fliewn the fame inattention to futu- 
rity with their neighbours ; fo that in the 
old fettled parts of the provinces, they be- 
gin 
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gin to fear a want of that ufeful commo- 
dity, and would have felt it long ago, had 
they not fuch an immenfe inland naviga- 
tion to fupply them. The woods, upon a 
i tobacco plantation, mud be in great plenty, 
for the winter employment of the flaves, 
or elfe the planter’s profit will not equal 
that of his neighbours. 

Their fences are extremely incomplete, 
and kept in very bad order : all their at- 
tention is to fecure the tobacco-field, but 
the reft of the plantation is never in this 
refpett kept in the order that it ought to 
be : this is another evil occafioned by plen- 
ty of land ; they will grafp at more than 
they have money to cultivate, even upon 
the tobacco fyftem, which requires plenty j 
and then they are forced to manage it in a 
llovenly manner. 

Cattle might be made an article of great 
profit rn thefe provinces : the planters are 
obliged, on account of manure, to keep 
great ftock ; but they are little attentive to 
make the mod advantage of them, either 
in the railing manure, or in the manage- 
ment of the beads themfelves. The breed 
they think little of improving; and their 
treatment of their horfes and oxen, for 
draft, is fuch as would move the ridicule 
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of the fmallefl farmers in England. Thefe 
are points which they miftakenly think of 
little importance, giving all their atten- 
tion to the tobacco; but with better ma- 
nagement thefe objects would prove fo pro- 
fitable as to (hew that they demanded no 
lefscondudt than their principal crop. In 
the article of raifing manure, particularly, 
they might make five times their prefent 
quantity, which would be attended with 
a correfponding increafe of their flaple in 
fome of their fields ; but for want of know- 
ledge in this efTential part of their bufinefs 
they lofe much. 

There are fome improvements in the 
rural ceconomy of thefe provinces, which 
demand particular attention, for they would 
admit of more and greater, than any of our 
other plantations. Under the article to- 
bacco, I remarked feveral alterations which 
would render that culture much more be- 
neficial ; of which the efTedt of general 
good management, enabling them to keep 
more land under that flaple, is an efTential 
article, which would make a vaft differ- 
ence in the interefl of Britain. No objedt 
in the American department is of fuch con- 
fequence ; and this fhould induce the ad- 
miniflration to take whatever meafures that 

could 
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could be defired, in order to improve the 
agriculture of thefe provinces. Means 
might be invented which would introduce 
by degrees better ideas. 

Among the articles of improvement, 
which are the mod obvious, there is no- 
thing which demands greater attention than 
the culture of filk. None of our colonies 
enjoy a climate fo well adapted to the pur- 
pofe,: mulberry trees are found every 

where in profufion, and the work of wind- 
ing the filk, and attending the worms, 
might be carried on without any material 
interruption of their tobacco culture j but 
the advantage of making filk, is its being in 
a great meafure proper for uniting with al- 
moft any bufinefs, fince women, old, infirm, 
perfons, and even children, make as good a 
figure in it as the mod robuftmen, a point of 
vaft confequence. The common obje&ion 
is, the want of hands ; but that feems to be 
made by perfons who are not acquainted 
with the bufinefs : five or fix weeks in a 
year would be fufficient for the work, and 
a family of a moderate number might, it is 
very well known, make 40 or 50 1. a year, 
which would at once be 40 or 50 1. fterling 
a year to them, an objedt of equal confe- 
quence with any that could be found. It 
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is fuppofed that the number of people in 
the tobacco colonies does not fall ffiort of 
800,000 j if filk was well underftood a- 
mong them, it would be no difficult matter 
to have from them as many pounds of filk, 
without any deduction from their tobacco; 
but if only 500,0001. were made, it would 
add exceedingly to the wealth both of Bri- 
tain and the colony. 

In a country newly fettling, or fettled, 
people really cannot fpare either the time 
or attention, fmall as it is, for making 
filk ; but the cafe is very different in Mary- 
land and Virginia, which are in a great 
meafure well peopled countries, compared 
to feveral of our colonies. The people are 
numerous enough to make it an objedt of 
confequence, and are in general fufficiently % 
at their eafe to render the undertaking as 
profitable as it is in Italy or China. I can- 
not but attribute the remiffnefs (hewn in 
this article, to a want of people, or of 
time, but merely to that of attention and 
knowledge. They are unacquainted with 
the condudt of the worms, and the wind- 
ing of the filk, and probably think it a 
more troublefome bufinefs than it is, and 
one which is of much longer duration. 
But this ignorance might fcon be banilhed, 
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if perfons (killed in the culture were fent 
from Europe to inftruCt them ; a few, 
moving through ihefe provinces, and (hew- 
ing the women the management (which 
is a matter of entertainment rather than of 
labour) would in a few years make it fa- 
miliar to abundance of families. The im- 
portance of filk from our colonies, is an 
objeCt that well deferves fome expence, it 
will pay excellently for it j (ince there is 
great difference between paying for our 
raw (ilk with money, and buying it W’ith 
our manufactures. 

Another article to be mentioned here, is 
the culture of vines, for which the back 
parts of Virginia are as well if not better 
adapted to than thofe of Penfylvania : wine 
is another commodity which the nation is 
in as great want of from the colonies as 
any other, for the fums paid by this king- 
dom to France, Spain, and Portugal, for 
this produdion of their lands, are im- 
menfe. There is the greateft reafon to 
fuppofe, that vineyards would thrive here 
advantageoufly, from the uncommon plen- 
ty of wild vines found in the woods thro* 
all the back country. The planters know 
not what would be the effeCt of culture on 
thefe vines, though the grapes at prefent 
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will not make good wine, yet is there no 
reafon to think that cultivation, upon ap- 
proved principles, would not render them 
of a quality fufticiently excellent ? The 
richeft vineyards of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, left wild, would, it is well known, 
produce a wine far enough from the flavour 
of thofe celebrated ones : it is ploughing 
between the rows, drefling, and pruning, 
that gives the flavour to the grapes ; and 
why fhould not the fame caufes have the 
fame effect in America ? But the trial up- 
on a large fcale, and executed with the 
requifite fkill and fpirir, would prove this : 
for attaining fo excellent a purpofe, it ' 
would be neceflary to plant a large vinc- 
yatd, in a proper fltuation, refpedting af- 
pedt and foil, and to cultivate ic by hands 
brought from the vine-countries of Europe. 

At the fame time, divifions fhould be al- 
lotted to fets of European and Madeira 
vines, of various forts j by which means it 
would be found with certainty what the 
foil and climate would yield in this article 
of hufbandry. Probably the native wine ' 
would, with culture, produce the befl 
wine, from its agreeing with the peculiar 
climate of North America. 

In 
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In all colonies, government fhould be 
at the expence of a large plantation, for 
the valuable purpofe of making experiments 
on thofe produds, which are defired to be 
produced. Thus in the back parts of Vir- 
ginia, in fuch a plantation, fhould be cul- 
tivated vines among other articles : by fuch 
a condud, that certainty would be gained 
which we want at prefent. The Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, have offered fome very 
fenfible and patriotic premiums for plant- 
ing the largefl: quantity of fetts in various 
diflrids : fuch endeavours can never be too 
much commended ; but at the fame time 
it wants not much fagacity to forefee that 
the effed muft be very trifling : fuch pre- 
miums may be eafily gained, without the 
knowledge that is defired ; for fuppofe a 
certain number of fetts planted (not a- 
mounting to any thing like a fufficiency 
for one tenth of a vineyard) this is but of 
little confequence, if the fucceeding ma- 
nagement is not duly and fpiritedly per- 
' formed, and by perfons (killed in the vine- 
yard culture ; points which it is not to be 
luppofed will be attended to by the acci- 
dental perfons that may be candidates for 
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fuch premiums. And how is the fociety, 
or any perfons in England to know, whe- 
ther the perfon who plants the greateft 
number of fetts, is fituated in the mod: 
favourable fpots — or poflefles a foil equally 
proper with many other tradts in the pro- 
vince ? All fuch experiments fliould cer- 
tainly be encouraged, but there is very little 
reafon to believe that they can be attended 
with any great effedt. 

The want of people is urged in this cafe, 
as well in that of filk ; and I own with 
much more reafon, fince population is more 
neceflary for the management of vineyards, 
than for that of filk-worms ; but in anfwer 
to this, I fliould propofe the employment 
of negroes. Why fliould not they be in- 
ftrudted in pruning and drefling vines, as 
well as pruning and picking tobacco, or 
the operofe performances they execute in 
the culture of fugar, in the manufacture 
of which there is very great dexterity re- 
quifite, fo that negroe boilers, &c. have 
been fold for above three hundred pounds 
a-piece, when experienced in the work. 
There can be no doubt but they might be 
employed in the culture of vines equally 
well, and perhaps to great advantage j this 
is a point of importance which fliould be 

Vol. I. T well 
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well attended to, for the vineyard culture 
requires rn^ny hands, of fome kind or 
other j and as the colonies have not the, 
common population (except in certain dif- 
tri&s) fufficient for the purpofe, vine plan- 
ters would be under a neceflity of depend- 
ing for at leaft much of the work on Haves, 
the number of which can be multiplied at 
pleafure to any amount. In the article of 
cooperage, the Virginians would have great 
advantage over the vine countries of Eu- 
rope } their woods would yield them Haves, 
hoops, and heading upon the fpot, inftead 
of fending thofe articles to the Wefl In- 
dies. The length of freight from Ame- 
rica to England might eafily be remedied, 
by favouring the import at the cuftom- 
houfe ; perhaps it would be proper to ex- 
empt them for fome time from all duties. - 

I have in feveral parts of this work men- 
tioned the great importance of railing hemp 
in our colonies, and at the fame (hewn the 
the difficulties which have prevented any 
export of it, except the tobacco colonies ; 
thefe are principally the want of good 
land, or plenty of manure. But they have 
a native hemp in Virginia, which they 
call lilk-grafs, which might probably be 
made to anfwer many purpofes of the high- 

eft 
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eft ufe, if rot exceed the comir.on hemp, 
fince the threads of it are Wronger $ fome 
mofl excellent fabrics have been made in 
private families of this gral's, which fhew 
it to be perfectly well adapted to a manu- 
facture, yet has it been quite negledted : 
befides this filk-grafs, they have three or 
four forts of native hemp, which thrive 
well on their pooreft lands, and which have 
been found to anfwer well in culture on a 
fmall fcale *. 

It is impofiible to know what the me- 
rit of the plants indigenous in thefe colo- 
nies, is, unlefs there was a plantation ef- 
tablilhed at the public expence, under the 
direction of a fkilful botanift, and one 
perfectly well acquainted udth the prac- 
tice, as well as the theory of agriculture. 
In fuch a plantation, improvements might 
be made in the culture of tobacco : vine- 
yards might be planted and cultivated, both 
of the native vines, and alfo of foreign 
ones. Experiments might be made on the 
culture of filk. All the native plants, like 
thofe I have juft mentioned, which pro- 
mifed aqy thing of utility, might be 
brought into culture, and trials made of 

* Mitchel’s Prefer, t State, p. 261. 
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their worth, as materials for manufacture. 
Such a plantation well fupported, would 
be attended with fome, if not all thofe ex- 
cellent confequences which flowed from 
the gardens of the Dutch Eaft India Com- 
pany, at the Cape of Good Hope. Such 
objections may be made to the propofal I 
have now offered, as were doubtlefs made 
to the eflablifhment of thofe famous gar- 
dens ; but the company wifely rejected 
objections, when they did not amount to 
a proof that the meafure was wrong ; and 
it has accordingly turned out one of the 
fineft monuments of the fpirit of that ce- 
lebrated body of merchants. Objections 
may certainly be made to the propofal, and 
the expence mentioned as a reafon for not 
adopting a defign which could not fail of 
being moll highly beneficial j but the ex- 
pence is a very poor reafon againft mea- 
fures of this nature, unlefs it was urged by 
minifters who fhewed, in all their other 
actions, the lame fpirit of ceconomy which 
feemed to dictate fuch a refufal. 

On another occafion I remarked, that 
the heat of the climate of Penfylvapia burnt 
up the grafles of the paftures, except the 
low traCts ever which water was thrown ; 
this is yet ftronger with Virginia and Mary- 
7 • land. 
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land, which are hotter than Penfylvania ; 
for this reafon the culture of lucerne 
would, in thefe provinces, be attended 
with yet greater advantages : their tobacco 
and hemp demand far more manure than 
they can at prefent raife, no objedt there- 
fore can be of greater importance than an 
increafe of it. This is only to be brought 
about by keeping their cattle confined ; if 
they were folded in yards, fed in the foil- 
ing way, on lucerne, they would raife 
greater quantities of dung than in any 
other method could be effedted. This ob- 
fervation is alfo applicable to the winter 
food of cattle ; the climate of thefe colo- 
nies is fo mild, that the cattle run out all 
winter j which, though an amazing ad- 
vantage to the planter in many refpedts, is 
yet a preventive of raifing manure, for it 
is the confinement alone of cattle which 
affords that. Upon this principle the plan- 
ters here ought to attend to cabbages, tur- . 
neps, potatoes, &c. as well as their bre- 
thren in the more northern fettlements. 


T 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

THE OHIO. 

Defcription of the Countries adjacent to the 
Ohio — Staples — New colony — Principles 
on which it is founded — Remarks. 

HIS immenfe country, which in : 
our maps is laid down as a part of 
Virginia, reaches from the eadward of 
lake Erie, on the frontiers of New York, 
in latitude 43 0 , to its jundion with the 
Mifiifippi, in latitude 367°; the length 
of this trad, in a ftrait line, is not lefs 
than 800 miles. For 300 miles it bounds 
on the mountains, which are the limits of 
Penfylvania, from which to lake Erie is an 
oblong of 200 miles long, by about 100 
broad, which fpace is one of the fined 
parts of North America. But the terri- 
ritory which is here principally to be con- 
fidered, is to the fouth of this, from the 
neighbourhood of Fort Pitt, to the Che- 
rokee river, which falls into the Ohio, near 
the IVliflifiippi, to the fouth of the former 
river, mod of the country to the north of 
it belonging to the Six Natipns, partly in- 
habited by them, and part their hunting 

The 
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The want of frelh land in Virginia, for 
the tobacco planters to fpread themfclves 
over, occafioned many fettlers to pafs 
the Alligany mountains, and fix them- 
felves on the rivers that fall into the Ohio; 
this was fo early as from 1750 to 1 755. 
the French had in 174S and 1749 partly 
ufurped and fecured all this trad of back 
country, by their forts ; a plan which they 
afterwards brought fully into execution ; 
and when they were informed of the llep 
taken by the Britifh fettlers, they warned 
them from what they called their mailer's 
territories, and foon after by force drove 
them back. This was the origin of 
the late war; the events of which relating 
to this country need no recapitulation 
here. 

Upon the conquefl of Fort du Quefnc, 
the back fettlers of Virginia and Penfyl- 
vania, renewed their emigration, and in 
great numbers once more paffed the moun- 
tains, and fettled themfelves on the Ohio 
and its branches. Here they cleared 
grounds, and began their plantations ; but 
in the latter end of 1763, a proclamation 
appeared, which forbid all fettlements be- 
yond the rivers, which fall into the At- 
lantic Ocean. But the people who had 
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fixed themfelves on the fertile lands of the 
Ohio, were too well pleafed with their 
fituation to obey this proclamation, while 
others continued daily to join them. 

The territory in which -they planted 
themfelves being without the bounds of the 
provinces of Virginia and Penfylvania, the 
people who had fettled there became foon 
a lawlefs let, among whom a licentious fpi- 
rit prevailed j living without government, 
they had continued quarrels with the In- 
dians, and the whole afpedl of their af- 
fairs foreboded no good. The country in 
which they fettled belonged to the Six Na- 
tions, who complained repeatedly of this 
invafion of their property, offering to the 
governor of Virginia to fell their right in all 
the country to the fouth of the river Ohio. 

. Their remonflrances were too much 
flig’ ted, for it was feveral years before any 
meafures were taken to give them fatisfac- 
tion ; from remonftrating they proceeded 
to threaten in terms fevere, though not de- 
parting from refpedt. Then it was that a 
conference was held with the chiefs of 
thefe nations, and a bargain was ftruck : 
for the fum of fomething more than ten 
thoufand pounds paid by government to 
the Six Nations, they made over all their 

right 
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right to the tradts of country to the fouth 
of the Ohio. 

This purchafe was made, not with a 
view to encourage any fettlements beyond 
the mountains, but only to fatisfy the In- 
dians j the tenor of the proclamation of 
1763 was adhered to, and the governor of 
Virginia ordered to admit of no coloniza- 
tion within the fpecified limits. But fuch 
orders could not be obeyed ; for the coun- 
try was found fo fertile and pleafant, that 
frefh numbers every day thronged thither j 
and the expediency of eftablifhing a go- 
vernment over them, was found daily 
greater. 

In this fituation of affairs it was, that 
an affociation of gentlemen, principally 
of America, formed the plan of eftablifh- 
ing a new colony in the lands thus pur- 
chafed of the Indians ; they brought into 
the ideafome refpedtable merchants of Lon- 
don, at the head of whom was a member 
of the Houfe of Commons, Mr. Walpole. 
They petitioned the treafury for leave to 
execute their plan, offering to pay to go- 
vernment the ten thoufand pounds the 
whole country had coft, for the property 
of only a part of it, and to be at the whole 
expence of the civil government of the 
new province. 

This 
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This petition was referred from the trea- 
fury to the board of trade, which board 
made a report upon the petition, in which 
they ftrongly condemned the projetft, of- 
' fering the reafons on which they founded 
their opinion ; reafons which were by no 
means fatisfa&ory to the underftanding of 
thofe who were well acquainted with the 
ftate of the colonies. 

The affair then came before the privy 
council, in which it was debated, and a 
difference of opinion found, which occa- 
lioncd a debate; it ended in the petition 
being granted ; after which Mr. Walpole 
and his affociates took fuch meafures as 
they thought neceffary for the eftablifh- 
ment of their new colony. 

This is the hiflory of the tranfa&ion 
brought down to the prefent time * ; the 
latter part is too recent to know upon 
what terms the proprietors portion out the 
lands, nor yet are the exa& limits known : 
but the accounts we have had of the coun* 
try before it was thought of eflablifhing a 
colony in it, are fuch as will enable us to 
form a pretty clear idea of it. In the ob- 


* Since this was written, it has been reported that 
fome interruption has happened in the grant. 
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fervations on the report of the board of 
trade on the petition of Mr. Walpole and 
his afl'ociates, the following circumftances 
are drawn up. 

Firft, The lands in queftion are excellent, 
the climate temperate, the native grapes, 
filk worms, and mulberry-trees are every 
where ; hemp grows fpontaneoufly in the 
vallies and low grounds ; iron ore is plenty 
in the hills, and no foil is better adapted 
for the culture of tobacco, flax, and cot- 
ton, than that of the Ohio. 

Second, The country is well watered by ' 
feveral navigable rivers, communicating 
with each other ; and by which and a 
fhort land-carriage of only forty miles t the 
produce of the lands of the Ohio can, even 
7iow, be fent cheaper to the fea-port town 
of Alexandria, on the river Potomack, 
(where general Braddock’s tranfports land- 
ed his troops) than any kind of merchan- 
dize is at this time fent from Northampton 
to London. 

Third, The river Ohio is, at all feafons 
of the year navigable for large boats like 
the weft country barges, rowed only by 
four or five men ; and from the month of 
January to the month of April large ftiips 
may be built on the Ohio, and fent laden 
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with hemp, fiax , filk, &c. to this king- 
dom. 

Fourth, Flour, corn, beef, (hip-plank, 
and other neceflaries can be fent down the 
ftream of the Ohio to Weft Florida, and 
from thence to the iflands, much cheapet 1 * 
and in better order, than from New York 
or Philadelphia. 

Fifth, Hemp, tobacco, iron, and fuch 
bulky articles, can alfo be fent down the 
Jiream of the Ohio to the fea, at lead 50 
per cent, cheaper than thefe articles were 
ever carried by a land-carriage of only fixty 
miles in Penfylvania ; — where waggonage 
is cheaper than in any other part of North 
America. 

1 Sixth, The expence of tranfporting Bri- 
tifti manufactures from the fea to the 
Ohio colony will not be fo much as is now 
paid, and muft ever be paid to a great part 
of the countries of Penfylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland. 

That we may more particularly eluci- 
date this important point, we (hall take the 
freedom of oblerving — that it is not dis- 
puted, but even acknowledged, by the very 
report now under confideration, that the 
climate and foil of the Ohio are as favour- 
able as we have defcribed them $ and as to 
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the native filk-worms-— it is a truth, that 
above 1 0,000 'weight of cocoons was, in 
Auguft 1771* foH at the public filature in 
Philadelphia, and that the filk produced 
from the native worm is of a good quali- 
ty, and has been much approved of in this 
city. As to hemp, we are ready to make • 
it appear that it grows, as we have re- 
prefented, fpontaneoufly, and of a good 
texture on the Ohio.” In the report it- 
felf it is urged — “ every advantage derived 
from an eftabliffied government would na- 
turally tend to draw the ftream of popula- 
tion j fertility of foil, and temperature of 
climate, offering fuperior incitements to 
fettlers, who, expofed to few hardfhips, 
and ftruggling with few difficulties, could 
with little labour earn an abundance for 
their own wants.” This is the ftate of the 
intelligence which is to be gained from the 
parties concerned ; from thofe who petition- 
ed, and from thofe who wanted the petition 
to be rejeded, both agree as to the fertility 
and healthinefs of the territory. But I re- 
marked before, that the fame accounts 
were current before a colony was thought 
of. 

Upon occafion of the lafl war Dr. 
Mitchel was employed by the miniftry to 
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take an accurate furvey of all the back 
countries of North America, mod of them 
being then but little known, except to the 
French, who were in pofleflion of a line 
of forts through all North America. No 
perfon could have been more properly ap- 
pointed, for he was not only able to lay 
down the country with exadnefs, but be- 
ing well acquainted with pradical agricul- 
ture in Virginia and Penfylvania, he was 
able to underftand the nature and value of 
thofe countries he fhould traverfe. This 
was the origin of his map of North Ame- 
rica, the beft general one we have had : at 
the time it was published, it was accom- 
panied by a bulky pamphlet, written by 
the Dodor, and entitled, The Contejl in 
America, in which he enters into a full 
elucidation of the importance of the back 
countries, and of the fatal effeds which 
mud flow from leaving the French in pof- 
feflion of their encroachments. Among 
others he confiders particularly the terri- 
tory of the Ohio, and (hews of how much 
importance it is to the planters of Virgi- 
nia ; he there mentions the want of frefli 
lands for planting tobacco, and the necef- 
lity of their being able to extend them- 
felves for that purpofe beyond the moun- 
: tains. 
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tains. The country is defcribed as one of 
the fined and mod fruitful in all America, 
and abounding greatly in deer, wild cows, 
and wild oxen ; and at the fame time fitu- 
ated in one of the fined and mod healthy 
climates in all that country. 

This account agrees alfo with another 
which was given near an hundred years 
ago by La Honton, who, fpeaking of the 
country to the fouth of lake Erie, men- 
tions its being one of the fined on the 
globe, both in refpedt of climate and foil j 
it is a tradl, he obferves, of vad meadows, 
full of wild bees and deer, and the woods 
of vines and wild turkies. 

Dr. Mitchel, in another work publifhed 
in 1767, (The Prefent Stale) gives other 
particulars concerning this territory, which 
deferve attention ; and efpecially in the 
point of affording that frefh land which 
is fo much wanted in the tobacco colonies, 
where their plantations (as was fhewn in 
the article of Virginia) are exhauded by 
continual crops of that produdl : “ they 
will,” fays he, ** be in a fhort time worn 
out, and when that happens, there mud be 
an end of the tobacco trade, without a fup- 
ply of frefli lands, fit to produce that ex- 
hauding weed, as well as to maintain cat- 
tle 
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tie to manure them, with convenient port9 
and an inland navigation to (hip off fuch a 
grofs and bulky commodity ; of which 
there are none in all the Britifh dominions 
in North America, but the rich lands on 
the Mifiiflippi and the Ohio : whoever 
are poflefied of thefe mult foon command 
the tobacco trade, the only confiderable 
branch of trade in all North America, and 
the only one that this nation has left” In 
other paflages the fame writer defcribes 
thefe lands as being of confiderable depth 
and fertility, having a natural moifture in 
them, and being excellently adapted for 
hemp, flax, and tobacco j alfo that no 
country can promife better for filk, wine, 
and oil, the climate being dry, which is 
the contrary of the maritime parts of A- 
merica, where the rains are almoft conti- 
nual. And from the natural plenty of 
grafs in meadows of great extent, with the 
general fertility of the foil, the maintenance 
of all forts of cattle would be perfe&ly 
eafy, and confequently provifions would 
be raifed with fcarcely any trouble ; a point 
of great importance when a ftaple commo- 
dity is cultivated j for the planter ought to 
be able to give all his attention to the prin- 
cipal article : but if he is forced to divide 

his 
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his drength for providing food for cattle, 
&c. he cannot raife fuch a quantity of his 
ftaple as if more favourably circumftanced. 

In a word, this territory of the Ohio en- 
joys every advantage of climate and foil 
which is to be found in the back parts of 
Virginia, but in a much higher degree, 
the foil being far more fertile, and the cli- 
mate more pleafant and more wholefome. 
The aflertions in the obfervations on the 
report of the board of trade are ftrong to 
this point, and may be depended on, as 
feveral of the gentlemen in the aflociation 
for edablifliing this colony have lived long 
in Virginia and Penfylvania, and appointed 
perfons to gain intelligence of all the ma- 
terial circumdances concerning it. From 
thefe,and the other authorities I have men- 
tioned, it is plain, that this new colony 
will probably be found of the highed con- 
fequence in the production of the follow- 
ing commodities. 

TOBACCO. 

This valuable ftaple is cultivated in Vir- 
ginia upon the frefheft and mod fertile 
lands ; none can be too rich for it : a newly 
broken up woodland is what it mod af- 
Vol. I. U fedts. 
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feds, and is what the planters choofe for 
it, whenever it is in their power. I be- 
fore obferved, that fuch new land was no 
longer in plenty in the tobacco colonies, 
which makes this acquifition of country of 
the more importance : here are immenfe 
forefts upon a foil the mod fertile that can 
be imagined, and confequently fuch a field 
for enlarging our tobacco plantations as the 
nation has long wanted. Such a foil may 
well prove an inducement to many to pur- 
ehafe great numbers of negroes, in order 
to employ them on ftaple productions, 
which in fuch frelh and fertile lands may 
fafely be expeded to pay them better than 
in the old colonies, where the good land 
has been for fome time foarce that is pri- 
vate property : there is in feveral of our 
colonies great tradts that are excellent, but 
this is like the waftes in Britain; plenty of 
lind is of no effeCt, if it is not to be had by 
the new fettlers without paying a largeprice 
for it. Bu t the value of the lands on the Ohio 
i; not difputed, the great point for tobacco * 

is that of carriage ; for it is fo bulky, that 
if carriage is expenfive, it cannot be brought 
cheap enough to market. The proprietors 
give the following account of the commu- 
nication with the Atlantic. ** During the 
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laft French war, when there was no back 
carriage from the Ohio to Alexandria, the 
expence of carriage was only about a half* 
fenny a pound, as will appear from the 
following account, the truth of which we 
(hall fully afcertain, viz. 

1 * 

b 


iProm Alexandria to Port Cumber- 
land by water 
From Port Cumberland to Red Stone ^ 
Creek, at fourteen dollars per f q 
waggon load, each waggon car- 1 
rying fifteen cwt. * 


t. d. 

t f per cttb 


4 a 


059 


Note, The diftance was then feventy 
miles, but by a new waggon road lately 
made, it is now but forty miles— a faving, 
of courfe, of above one half of the 5s. 9d. 
is at prefent experienced. If it is conii- 
dered that this rate of carriage was tn timi 
of war, and when there were no inhabi- 
tants on the Ohio, We cannot doubt but 
every intelligent mind will be fatisfied that 
it is now left than is daily paid in London 
for the carriage of coarfe woollens , cutlery , 
iron ware. Sec. from feveral counties in 
England.” And in the enumeration of ad- 
vantages quoted above, it is aflerted, that 
large floips may be built on the Ohio, and 
Cent loaded, from January to April, to Bri- 
ll 2 tain l 
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tain ; alfo that provifions and lumber may 
be fent from thence cheaper to the Weft 
Indies, than from New York or Phil- 
adelphia. 

Thefe accounts call for feveral mate- 
rial obfervations : as to the truth of them, 
they are advanced in fuch a manner, and 
by fuch perfons, that we have no reafon 
to doubt it ; nor fliould I omit to remark, 
that the account coincides with others, 
particularly with the exportation which 
the French are well known to have carried 
on from the Illionois, and do at prefent 
carry on from thence. But it was never 
known that the mouth of the Mifliflippi 
was navigable for large (hips ; Captain 
Pittman, who Purveyed the river, fays, a 
thirty-fix gun frigate has gone over with 
her guns out-, but after you are over the 
bar, he acknowledges there is depth of wa- 
ter, all the way up, for any Jl)ip whatever. 
The proprietors remark, that half the 5s. 
9d. is faved ; but that does not appear, as 
the price from Alexandria to Fort Cum- 
berland is not changed ; but fuppofing in- 
ftead of 4s. 2d. from Fort Cumberland to 
Redftone Creek, that it (hould be only 2s. 
then the total price per cwt. would be 3s. 
7d. or per ton 3I. 1 is. 8d. Now two hogf- 

heads 
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heads of tobacco make a ton, which at 81 . 
are 1 61. from which price the deduction of 
3 1. 1 1 s. 8 d. more than is paid by the 
planters near Alexandria, is too high to- 
be fubmitted to, if any cheaper method 
can be found of conveying that product to 
(hipping ; and this cheaper method mull 
furely be by the Mifliflippi, to the gulph 
of Florida ; for if lumber and provifions 
can be fent by that channel cheaper than 
from New York or Philadelphia, as the 
proprietors aflert, it mud plainly be a 
cheaper way than a carriage which comes 
to 3I. iis. 8 d. per ton, which can 
never be (upported by a commodity, 
the value of which at (hipping is only 
16 K a ton. The reafon of this car- 
riage being fo dear, mud be the number 
of falls above Alexandria. As to wheat 
and other provifions, they could never be 
fent by fuch a conveyance , five quarters of 
wheat are a ton, which at 20s. a quarter 
come only to 5I. a fum that will never 
bear 3I. 1 is. 8d. carriage before it gets to 
the (hipping ; and if it is reckoned at 30s. 
or 7I. 10s. dill 3I. 1 is. 8d. is far more than 
it would bear. 

Relative to the mother country, it is of 
very little confequence whether wheat and 

. U 3 pro- 
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provifions can be exported from a colony 
or not, becaufe ftaple commodities alone 
are valuable to Britain ; but to fettlers it is 
an objedt to know if all the furplusof their 
products can be exported to advantage. 
What they may be by the Miffiflippi is not 
the point at prefent, but certainly they 
cannot be to the Atlantic. By the accounts 
of the proprietors it is clear, that no com- 
modity fcarcely 'can be raifed, but what 
may be fent from the Ohio to the Weft 
Indies. This concern of navigation is of 
great confequence to the tobacco planter, 
whofe product is one of the moil bulky 
ftaples of America ; and in Virginia and 
Maryland the convenience of water-car- 
riage is fo great, that many planters load 
fhips at their own doors ; but this is not 
in common to be expedted, though it 
feems that it might be the cafe along the 
Ohio, if once the navigation of the Mif- 
fiffippi be well underftood from pradtice. 

Jn refpedt of the advantages for tobacco 
planting, that refult from a great plenty ot 
land, enabling the planter tp keep what- 
ever ftocks of cattle he wants, and toraife 
provifion for the plantation, no country iq 
America is comparable to the territory in 
queftion, where a country is now fettling 

more 
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more than 500 miles long, by from 2 to 
300 broad, poflefling, in the utmoft luxu- 
riance of plenty, every neceflary of life. 

HEMP. 

As tobacco requires for yielding great 
crops a rich woodland that is rather dry ; 
hemp on the contrary, loves a large de- 
gree of moifture, in rich low lands. Such 
are found in great plenty in all the valleys, 
between the hills, in the new colony, where 
the foil is natural to this production, as we 
may judge from the circumftance of fuch 
quantitiesof wild hemp being found inalmoft 
all the low lands. This circumftance thews 
alfo how well the climate may be expeCted 
to agree with it. There is ail the reafon 
in the world to think that the nation’s ex- 
pectations of having hemp from the colo- 
nies will at leaft, after fo many difappoint- 
rnents, be anfwered by the lands on the 
Ohio. They are, it is univerfally agreed, 
of that nature which is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the production ; the vales are rich^ 
deep, moift, and fo fertile that it will be 
many years before they are exhaufted. 
This is precifely what has been fo long 
wanted ; for if hemp will not pay for the 
employment of negroes, it will never be 
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made an article of culture in large : fecon-t 1 
dary objeds are always negleded ; it is 
only thole of the firft: importance which 
enjoy that degree of attention neceflary to 
make any thing fucceed. The only thing 
to be feared, upon this principle, is the 
negled of the planter, who, ufed to to- 
bacco, may be fo eager in raifing that 
ftaple as to negled every other. Negled 
of this fort fometimes gives rife to ideas 
of incapacity in a country, when the fault 
is only in the cultivator : for this reafon I 
cannot but regret, that the proprietors of-: 
fer of ten thoufand pounds ftiould have 
been accepted ; they ought to have been, 
bound to fupply the navy with a given- 
quantity of hemp, the growth of the colony, 
annually : this would have forced them to 
give a degree nf attention to this important 1 
article, which in the prefent cafe may not 
be thought of. Nothing is more common 
in the eftablilhment of colonies, than pro- 
prietors to make large promifes at firft, and 
afterwards to forget that ever fuch things 
were thought of. The territory of the Ohio 
is in no want of encouragement from the 
proprietors ; but people are fo apt to move 
pnly in their accuftomed line, and fo averfe 
. from all ufeful trials and experiments, that 
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they fhould in fome cafes be driven to do 
that which is equally for the interefl of 
their country and themfelves. 

VINES. 

' Of all North America, this is the tradl 
which bids faireft for yielding wine : the 
native vines are in greater plenty and varie- 
ty, than in any other part ; the country at 
fome diftance from the Ohio is hilly and 
very dry, and in fome plaqes even rocky; but 
thefe plants do not require the rocky foil 
near fo much as European ones ; for they 
thrive and bear well on rich deep foils. 
“ We have feen, fays Dr. Mitchel, fifteen- 
different forts of native grapes there, the 
like of which growing wild are certainly 
not to be found in any part of the world. 
The ordinary forts of thefe in Virginia, 
yield a winfc fo like the common Bour- 
deaux wine, that it is difficult to diftin- 
guifh the one from the other j and from 
another fort, fome wine has been made 
which was compared by good judges, both 
here and there, to the bed: that is drank. 
Other forts yield wine exadtly like the Lif- 
bon. But inftead of thefe, they have 
-tranfplanted grapes from the hills of Nor- 
piandy to the maritime parts of Virginia 

anxl 
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and Carolina, where no one could expedk 
them to thrive nigh fo well as they do. 

They ripen there in the beginning and 
middle of Auguft, when no one can expedt 
to make good wine ; although they yield 
a very good wine for prefent drinking. 

But this is the moil improper for their cli- 
mate of any grape that grows j neither is 
it the true Burgundy grape for which they 
got it.” From hence it is eafy to be ga- 
thered, if the fadfc was not well known, 
that thefe territories on the Ohio mud be 
well adapted to vineyards j much more fo 
than any maritime part of that continent; 
for near the fea the rains are almoft incel- 
fant, whereas upon the Ohio the climate 
is very dry, and on the Mifliffippi it rarely 
rains. This is a circumftance extremely 
favourable to the vineyard culture, which 
never does well in a country where much 
rain falls: all the fine wines come from 
countries which enjoy upon the whole, a 
climate dry on comparifon with others, 
and fome remarkably fo. 

Wine is another commodity which will 
hear no long land carriage, fince to become 
an objedt of exportation from America to 
Britain, it much be afforded at a low 
price ; wines upon the par with the red 

port 
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port of Portugal ought not to exceed 10 or 
12I. a pipe, pjime coft, and perhaps not 
fo much 1 this is 20 or 24.1. a ton ; fo that 
hemp is, in proportion of weight, as valu- 
able a commodity. It will certainly be 
found, that the Miffiffippi muft be the 
conveyance of both tobacco, hemp, and 
wine, to the fea ; land-carriage will add 
too much to the expences : a freffi reafon 
for the navigation of the Miffiffippi being 
immediately and accurately examined. If 
(hips of only 100 tons could (as the pro- 
prietors afiert large ones can) be built on 
the Ohio, and fent at a certain feafon of 
the year, laden to Britain with hemp, to- 
bacco, and wine, the advantage would be 
the mod profitable application of the tim- 
ber in the world ; as well as cafks for the 
wine and tobacco. 

S I L K. 

All this territory abounds with mul- 
berry trees, in an extraordinary manner $ 
and it is very well known, that people in 
the new colony will foon be in plenty ; 
the furplus of population in Penfylvania, 
New York, Jerfey, Virginia, and Mary- 
land ; a furplus which is great, as is well 
known from various circumftances before 

men- 
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mentioned, fuch as numerous petitions to 
fettle in the northern parts, of New Eng- 
land ; repeated ones for lands on the Ohio; 
and 30,000 people already fettled there, 
even without the advantage of a govern- 
ment being eftabliflied ; alfo the well 
known want of frejk lands for tobacco. If 
the accounts we have had from all parts of 
the central colonies be well confidered, 
there can be no doubt remain that 500,000 
perfons at leaft will, in a few years, be 
found in this colony, fince it is that tradt 
of country which has for fo many years 
been the objedt of their ardent defires. 

Silk therefore certainly promifes to become 
an article of no flight confequence, in cafe 
the people will be perfuaded to give due at- 
tention to it i and in luch cafes 1 have often 
remarked, that the only fenfible periuafions 
, are examples and rewards. Every perfon 1 

might make a pound of filk, without in- 
terruption of their agriculture, which would 
be to themfelves, as well as to Britain, an 
objedt of confequence ; but if^the bufinefs 
was well attended to by whole families, 
vyho underftood the condudt of it, then 
much larger quantities might be produced: 
and in fuch cafe it would be found, for the 

time 
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time it required, one of the mod valuable 
ftaples in the world. 

COTTON. * 

This plant grows fpontaneoufly from the 
fouthern parts of Penfylvania to Florida : 
in Virginia they have fome that is excel- 
lent, and in fome refpedts fuperior to that 
of the Weft Indies, particularly for mix- 
ing with wool. Upon the Ohio, the foil, 
after being exhaufted by tobacco, would 
yield large crops of this for ever ; the cli- 
mate is better adapted to it, and the quan- 
tity gained would be greater. Cotton is 
not an article of fufficient value to be the 
foie produdt of a plantation ; but as a fe- 
condary objedl it might be cultivated with 
good profit. This part of hulbandry is not 
futhciently attended to in our colonies ; 
the planters beftow all their time and at- 
tention to their grand ftaple, fo as to over- 
look all inferior articles ; but this a mif- 
taken condudt ; they can have no crop in 
this latitude that will employ them the 
whole year; the fenfible management would 
be to have feveral, fo as to employ their 
Haves on them in lucceflion. Wheat may 
be the moil valuable produdl of a Britifh 
farm but this does not prevent the far- 
mer 
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mcr from fowing barley, oats, peafe, anti 
beans ; nor does corn in general prevent 
his cultivating turneps, carrots, and po- 
tatoes, which again leave time for clover * 
and grades: and it is to this various ap- 
plication of his land, that he is as much 
obliged for his profit, as to any other cir- 
cumdance. Sawing lumber does not equal 
(except in the lands that mud be cleared 
for the crops) the culture of any daple : 
among thefe fecondary obje&s, cotton will 
here be found of no (light importance. 

INDIGO. 

The fined indigo is that of Guatimala, 
the climate exceeding hot j in St. Domin- 
go the French raife large quantities that is 
excellent ; and in Carolina it is become a 
daple of great confequence : the profit de- 
pends much on the heat of the climate, as 
may be judged from its being cut five times 
in St. Domingo in a feafon, three or four 
in Carolina, and two or three in Virginia 3 
for there is fome indigo planted in that 
province, notwithdanding its making no 
figure in the exports. On the Ohio there 
is great reafon to fuppofe it may be culti- 
vated 
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vated to good advantage, the foil being ad- 
mirably rich, and the climate fuperior to 
Virginia ; but a ftrong proof is its having 
long been an article of export from the 
Illionois fettlements, which are full as 
northerly as any part of the colony of the 
Ohio. In Carolina they plant it on their 
dry fands; but this is for want of fuch a 
rich, deep, black mould as is found through 
the new colony, where foil may make 
good amends for want of fo hot a fun ; a 
point which feems almoft proved by St. 
Domingo fo much exceeding Carolina, 
though the fummers (notwithftanding the 
difference of latitude) are hotter in Caro- 
lina than in that iflandj but in the latter it 
is planted on frefh woodlands to prepare 
them for fugar, and in the former on a 
poor fand. This article is perfedtly well 
adapted to the Ohio in another refpedt, 
which is that of its great value in propor- 
tion to its weight, which is fo high that 
the price of an expenfive carriage would 
be fcarcely felt. This is a product which 
might (as well as filk) be fent over the 

mountains to be (hipped in Virginia. 
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MADDER, 

An article of great importance in the 
manufactures in England, and bought of 
the Dutch in great quantities at the high 
price of from 80 1. to 90 1. a ton; from 
which we fee it ranks among thofe that 
will very well pay the expence of carriage 
from the Ohio to Virginia. It is amazing 
that this article of cultivation has never 
been introduced in large in our colonies, 
though it is beyond doubt one which would 
agree as well with their climate as any 
thing they cultivate. In Europe the fineft 
•grows in Turkey, but the mod in Holland, 

Flanders, and the Palatinate, from whence 
there can be no hefitation of its fuiting the 
— excellent climate of the Ohio. Madder re- 
quires a rich, deep/flexible mould ; no de- 
gree of fertility is too great for it: of all foils 
Ilhould fuppofe a new deep woodland would 
be the mod proper for it ; in this refpedt 
it would be a rival to tobacco, but then it 
would probably pay better for it, and in 
the value of the weight infinitely exceed it. 

In England there has been raifed fifteen 
hundred per acre, and the expence in labour 
may be thus calculated from the totals 
mentioned in the account. 

1767. 
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1. 

s. 

d. 

*767* 

Four ploughings. 

- 0 

4 

8 


Ridging up. 

0 

1 

6 


Water-furrowing, 

- 0 

1 

6 

1768. 

Planting, 

0 

18 

0 


Hand-weeding, 

0 

12 

0 


Horfe- hoeing. 

0 

2 

4 


Water-furrowing, 

- 0 

1 

0 

1769. 

Three hand-hoeings. 

1 

10 

0 


Horfe-hoeing, 

0 

3 

0 


WateT-furrowing, 

- 0 

1 

0 

I 77 °- 

Two hand-hoeingS 

1 

0 

0 


Horfe-hoeing, 

0 

1 

6 


Taking up. 

3 

0 

0 


Drying, at 3 s. 

2 

5 

0 


* Total 10 

1 

6 


Produce . 




15 cwt. at 4I. - * - 

6 ° 

0 

0 


The drying, probably, at fo large an ex- 
pence, is peculiar to the climate of Eng- 
land and Holland ; but on the Ohio the 
fun would be much fuperior to the ftove 
drying, as it is for the wild madder of 
Turkey. I (hewed, under the article of 
Virginia, that the expence of an acre of 
Vol. I. X tobacco 
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tobacco in England would in labour be 6 1 . 
is. 8d. and the produce is only 5I. 6s. 8d. 
from whence it was plain, that it is an ar- 
ticle of culture only fit for very cheap la- 
bour, fuch as that of negroes ; but on the 
contrary we find, that madder is far more 
valuable : 15 cwt. indeed was the greateft 
crop got by one gentleman with manuring, 
but then other perfons in the fame regifler 
got 20 cwt. and even 30 cwt. without ma- 
nuring, only by planting on land of fupe- 
rior natural fertility : where is more fertile 
land to be met with than the frefh grounds 
on the Ohio ? Now the culture of tobacco 
without the produce being fufficient even 
to pay the expence of labour of whites, is 
extremely profitable by flaves ; the propor- 
tion would hold with madder, and it would 
be found far fuperior to tobacco; the ex- 
pence on carriage and freight on a com- 
modity worth 80 1. a ton would not be 
felt. 

Rich, deep, black land, inoifi:, but not 
wet, is the great article wanted for mad- 
der, or elfe fuch an immenfe plenty of 
dung, as will convert an indifferent loam 
into fuch a foil, which can be had only in 
three or' four fituations in a great kingdom : 
natural fertility is what we ought there- 
v. fore 
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fore to feek ; the price of labour evidently 
is of no weight — yet is this circumftance, 
like all others in favour of America, for. 
that the labour of Haves is as three to one 
cheaper than that of Englifh labourers, was 
fufficiently proved by the product of to- 
bacco ; inftead of yielding a profit not an- 
fwering the expence, but with negroes be- 
ing advantageous enough to give fortunes 
to the planters, did they know how to keep 
the money they make. 

This objeft of introducing madder as a 
ftaple in the new colony, in order torfave 
two or three hundred thoufand pounds a 
year, which we at prefent pay to Holland 
for the commodity, an abfolute neceffary 
in our man u faff u res, ought to be well con- 
fidered. That it would thrive to admiration 
there, cannot be doubted, fince the foil in 
many tradls is equal to any in the world ; 
and the climate very fimilar to that of Tur- 
key, where it is a common fpontaneous 
growth. No doubts therefore can be en- 
tertained of the produce ; as to labour, the 
above account of 10 1 . in England near 
London would not be 4I. by means of ne- 
groes ; and if the produfl was no more 
than 15 cwt. and the value 60I. in London, 
the account in general would ftand thus: 

X 2 Labour, 
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1. S. cf. 

Labour, - - - -400 

Carriage from the Ohio to Alexandria, at ) 

3I. 1 is. 8d. per ton, - - J 2 1 3 9 

Freight to London at 5I. 10s. per ton, 4 2 6 

Total 10 16 3 

I 

Thus would the Ohio planter land his 
madder at London at nearly the fame ex- 
pence that labour alone (lands the Surry or 
Kentifh planter in ! If this is not an im- 
menfe encouragement to them to enter 
deeply into the culture, nothing can ; but 
they will in this, .as in numerous other 
cafes, want example, vifible proof ; which 
can only be given them by the proprietors 1 

e(labli(hing a plantation for experiments in 
large, which would prefently afcertain this 
and other points of great importance. 

There is one circumftance in this cul- 
ture which would make it fuit extremely 
the ufual ceconomy of a plantation in North 1 

America. It is three years in the ground, 
and might be left four or five with propor- 
tionable profit, during which time there is 
nothing to do to it in winter ; all the oper- 
ations it requires are over between March 
and O&ober, and when taken up the dry- 
ing is over in lefs than a month ; thus 
would the negroes have the whole winter 

to 
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to faw lumber, or to be employed in other 
articles of culture, that required winter 
operations : this a point much attended to 
in America, and particularly by new fet- 
tlers ; for coming to lands, great parts of 
which are a forelt, it is of vaft confequence 
to them to be able to convert the wood 
into lumber, as faft as they clear the 
ground, by which means they make that 
preparatory work pay its own charges. 
The great inducement to fuch numbers of 
people to fettle in America, is the plenty 
of land j but if that land, as it generally 
is, is covered with timber that can be con- , . 
verted to no ufe, the expence of clearing 
would be too great to undertake; where 
they now can take up an hundred acres, 
they would not then be able to take up 
ten. Here lies one of the great advan- 
tages of that noble navigation from the 
Ohio down the Mifliltippi to the gulph of 
Mexico, which the proprietors allure us is 
a more ready and cheap conveyance, than 
by fea from New York or Philadelphia. 

Other llapies might be mentioned for 
this colony, which would fuit it in great 
perfection, and which ought likewife to be 
cultivated, but thefe are the material ones. 

It is never advantageous to have the at- 
X 3 ten- 
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tention of planters too much taken up 
with one object, as has been the cafe long 
in Virginia and Maryland; the confequence 
of which is, that when land fails them for 
their favourite ftaple, they have no fuc- 
cedaneum, but muft turn mere farmers for 
railing corn and provifions, which has ac- 
tually been the cafe in thofe two colonies ; 
whereas by giving that attention to hemp, 
flax, tobacco, vines, indigo, filk, cotton, 
madder, &c. which Englifli farmers give 
to as great a variety of products, they 
would be certain of fome valuable ftaple 
for ever ; and alfo be able to apply every 
part of their eflates to fome profitable pur- 
pofe. Tobacco, indigo, or madder, hemp, 
vines, filk, and cotton, might be in cul- 
ture on the fame plantation, and each on a 
different foil. This would increafe the pro- 
fit of planting very much, and make the 
produce of negroes much more than 20 1 . 
a-head, which is the calculation of thofe 
employed on good land in tobacco. 

Under the articles tobacco and Indian 
corn, I have before remarked, that the 
reafon the planters in America did not, on 
a given quantity of land, equal the profit 
of the farmer’s in Britain, was their exe- 
cuting much work by hand labour, which 

might 
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might as well and better be done by horfe 
work. In Virginia, a negroe pays about 
16 1. in tobacco, and 4I. in fundry articles. 
It will admit of no doubt, that the Turns 
will be higher on the Ohio ; but at the 
fame time they ought by management to 
be carried as high as pofiible ; which can 
only be done by fubdituting the plough 
and horfe-hoes, indead of the fpade and 
hand-hoe : the expence of horfes on the 
Ohio, or in Virginia, is not what it is here, 
for the price of the bead is not more than 
a third or fourth, and his keeping not a 
tenth of what it is in Britain. If thefe 
ideas were adopted, their profit would rife 
greatly. 

An Englifh farm of an hundred acres, 
60 arable, and 40 grafs j or 70 and 30, or 
even Bp and 20, may be cultivated upon 
the mod improved methods in common 
crops, by three men and four horfes j and 
if the land is good the average produdt will 
be 4I. an acre, or 400 1. a year j thus the 
working hands yield 1331. a piece, this is 
by the addition of four horfes, which in- < 
deed in Britain will, if well kept, cod full 
as much as four more men j but taking it 
in that light, and call the working hands 
leven, the annual produce per hand will be 
X 4 57I. 
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57 1 . But this is quite different in Ame- . 
rica, for the four horfes would not coft 
more that one man if a black j and if a 
white, 10 horfes would not equal his ex- 
pence : nor have I any doubt but by a 
proper and experienced ufe of horfe work, 
every working hand might in the Ohio be 
made to produce jjol. or 60I. a-head at 
leaf! : they would then have an alignment 
of many acres per head, inftead of which 
two or three per Have is the common al- 
lowance ; however, without fuppoling any 
fuch good management, it would be a very 
moderate fuppofition to calculate the pro- 
duce per working hand, at 5 1. more than 
in Virginia, or Maryland, which the great 
fuperiority of frcth lands, fo extraordinary 
for their fertitity, may well allow ; and 
with the advantage of fo large a range as 
the planters will have here,- and have not 
generally in the old tobacco colonies, a 
point of vaft confequence, would juflify an 
higher idea. If madder was undertaken, a 
much larger fum ihould be named ; and 
1 yet how eafy to introduce this upon a 
plantation, and extend the culture by de- 
grees. Silk, madder, and indigo, of each 
but a fmall quantity, or only madder and 
filk, being fo valuable, would pay the extra 
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. expence of carriage and freight on the other 
commodities ; but I (hall fuppofe, by adopt- 
ing thel'e articles in part, each working 
hand to pay 25 1. and the extra expence of 
carriage of fome articles more than is felt 
in Virginia. Upon this footing I fhall cal- 
culate the expences of eftablilhing a capital 
plantation on the Ohio ; previous to which 
it may not be amifs to point out to the firfl 
fettlers fome figns whereby they are to judge 
of the foil, not only here, but through all 
thefe central colonies, and alfo thofe to the 
fouthward. 

The trees, which are the fpontaneous 
product of the land, fhould in general be 
firfi: attended to ; if they abound with fine 
tall, red hiccories, white oaks, chefnut oaks,, 
fcarlet oaks, tulip trees, black walnuts, lo- 
cufts, mulberry trees, See. they may be 
pronounced good, and the value will ufual- 
ly be in proportion to the fize and ftraitnefs 
of thofe trees ; pines, live oaks, laurels, bays, 
liquid amber, and water oaks are, among 
others, figns of bad land; and in general 
that foil will be bed which is free from un- 
der-wood : nor Ihould the planter take a 
few trees of any fart as his guide, but a 
predominancy of them in whole woods. 
This rule of judging mull be united with 

that 
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• 1 

that of the appearance of the foil when dug . 
into, particularly colour and depth j the 
black mould on a bed of loam is belt j that 
on clay, good ; but the light fandy trails are 
in general bad, unlefs they are of a dark 
colour, and moift, with good trees growing 
from them j in that cafe they may be ex- 
cellent ; for fands differ as much as loams ; 
the misfortune is, that in America the fands 
are generally white and dry, and produce 
little belides pines. 

Befides tradls which may come under 
this defcription, he is farther to examine 
the meadows which are compofed of fimi- 
lar foils, but without any trees, being co- 
vered with grafs ; thefe are to be judged by 
the height, thicknefs, and luxuriance of 
that grafs. Thefe trails are common on 
the Ohio, and prove how valuable the 
country fliould be efteemed : they, like the 
woodlands, fliould be examined with the 
fpade, in order to know the appearance of 
the foil. Eefides thefe there are marfhes 
or fwamps, -but not in great quantities, as 
in the maritime parts of America : the va- 
lue of thefe depend on two circumflances, 
the richnefs of the foil, and the eafe of 
being drained : the former is feen by the 
products } cedars are good figns, though 

not 
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not very common ; cypreffes generally are 
found in them, and the excellency of the 
land perceived from the tallnefs, fize, and 
beauty of their (terns : as to draining, it 
depends on the fituation, and on examining 
the means of carrying off the water, as in 
all other countries. Thefe fwamos and 

1 

marlhes when drained, if the foil is ftiff, 
are the proper lands for hemp, not that it 
will not thrive as well on fertile uplands j 
but they may be applied to other crops. 
There are befides thefe hilly tradts, and the 
fides of mountains, generally of a gradual 
afcent, but fometimes fliarp and rocky ; on 
the latter vineyards may be planted, and 
alfo olives ; on the former indigo, tobacco, 
madder, if rich, if indifferent, cotton, &c. 

Thefe are the foils and fort of tradts 
which are to be met with in the new colo- 
ny ; and I fliould obferve that every kind 
of land here is equal to any in the world 
for the growth of wheat, maize, barley, 
oats, peafe, beans, &c. all forts of roots, 
and every kind of garden-ftuff and fruit 
known in Europe. Of this no doubts can 
be entertained, when it is confidered how 
well all thefe thrive in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, in the fame latitude ; whereas the 
Ohio is more fertile in ioil* and far more 

tempe- 
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temperate and regular in climate, being free 
from exceffive heats, and thofe violent colds 
which are found in the maritime parts of 
the continent. 

. In the difpofitfon of new plantations it is 
of conlequence that the planters 'give fome 
attention to the fituation of their houfe and 
offices, a point which, in the hurry of the 
firft building, is feldom thought of enough, 
net only as a matter of convenience and 
agreeablenels, but alio of health. In this 
continent the north-weft wind brings the 
fevere weather, and the worft feafons ; a 
houfe ffiould be well fheltered from it by 
wood, but inftead of having any idea of 
fhelter, planters in general attack all the 
timber around their houfes with fuch un- 
diftinguilhing rage, as not to leave them- 
felves in a few years a tree within fight. 
For convenience, as well as health and plea- 
fure, the beft fituation would be in the 
centre of a fpace of wood in form ofacref- 
cent, open to the fouth, and in front of the 
navigation which is to convey the produd 
of the plantation, always chufing an elevated 
fituation, yet not the top of a hill, leaving 
as much afeent of wood behind the build- 
ing, as defeent of lawn before it. At all 
events a fpot Iliould be chofen where the 

fihores 
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fhores of the river are high and bold, be- 
caufe nothing is more unwholefome than to 
live in the neighbourhood of a marfh or flat 
land that is apt to be overflowed. This in 
many of our colonies is not attended to, but 
it is becaufe fituations free from it are not 
very common ; and in the fouthern ones, 
the rice culture makes them feek forfwampsi 
the confequence of which is the unhealthi- 
nefs fo much complained of. 

Agriculture is followed in fo imperfect 
a manner in our old colonies, owing to 
plenty of land, that one cannot expedt to 
fee it well managed here, where land is fo 
much more plentiful ; yet do I wifh to fee 
fome plantations laid out in a manner that 
fliall obviate the objections to the carelefs 
liufbandry of the Americans. I here mean 
particularly to hint at inclofures — not to 
fow or plant any piece of ground that is not 
well and fubftantially enclofed with a ditch, 
a bank, and live hedge; the expence would 
bear no proportion to the numerous advan- 
tages of it ; befides that uncommon fupe- 
riority in point of neatnefs and beauty: and 
in the difpofition of the fields, fome fhould 
undoubtedly be left occupied with the tim- 
ber that is upon them, as a future fupply. 
Which will be a matter of great confequence, 

not 
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not only to the public good of the colony, 
but alio to the future private advantage of 
the planter. 

And here I (hall once more obfcrve, that 
for gaining the requiGte knowledge of fo 
extenfive a tradt of fo noble a country, the 
proprietors would adt with a patriotic fpirit 
if they were to eftablifh a plantation in a 
Well chofen fpot, including every variety of 
foil for trying large experiments on the pre- 
ceding lift of ftaples, and others that might 
be named. The expence would not be 
confiderable ; under the diredtion of a fen- 
fible, intelligent overfeer, who was a man 
of integrity ; the produce would be highly 
fufficient, after the firft expences, to pay 
the annual charge. In fuch a plantation 
might be introduced the culture of hemp 
and flax on every fort of foil, to fee how far 
it might become the colony ftaple. Mad- 
der might be tried with the fame defign j 
vineyards fhould be planted, both of foreign 
and native grapes, for wines and raifins; filk 
fhould be made in large quantities •, cotton 
tried with equal attention ; and experiments 
made on indigo, to fee how far fertility of 
foil in an excellent climate would make 
amends for the want of greater heat. The 

native 
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native hemp, flax, filk-grafs, and other 
indigenous plants brought into culture, 
that their qualities might be known j thefe 
would be noble defigns, and could not fail 
of proving of great advantage to the co- 
lony, and of doing great honour to the 
proprietors. 

I (hall now proceed with the defign of 
calculating the expences and profit of fix- 
ing a capital plantation on the Ohio, fup- 
pofing the perfon to move from Britain, 
and to have money enough for all neceflary 
(but not fuperfluous) expences. 


Freight and expences of a family of fix per - 1 
fons from London to Alexandria, at 25I. j 
Freight of 10 tons, - 

One year’s living or board at 20I. 

A fecond year’s houfe-kceping. 

Fees of 10,000 acres at 30I. per 1000 
Building a houfe, ... 

offices, - - - 

Furniture, • 

Carriage of necefl'aries from Alexandria to the Ohio, 
A canoe, - 

Boats, - ... 

Implements, ... 

Machine for rooting up trees, 

A faw-mill, - - 

50 horfes, mares, and ftallions, 

50 cows, - - 

50 young cattle, - ... 

100 fwine, - ... 

500 fhcep, - 


£• 

150 

55 

120 

100 

300 

200 

150 

150 

50 

50 

15 

200 

80 

500 

250 

* 5 ° 

50 

25 

125 


Carried over £. 2720 
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Brought forward £. 2720 

Poultry, - * " 5 

Repairs of implements, - - * 5 ° 

Labour. 


Attendance on cattle, 

£• 

30 

Bailiff, (one year) 

°n 

40 

Labour in clearing 2 © acres 

. 20 

wheat, at iL - J 

Ditto 40 oats, at 1 6s. 


32 

70 turneps, at il. 


70 

c potatoes at 5I. 

• 

25 

On hay, mowing and making, &c. { 

! on 

- arpent of natural meadows, 3 3 

On fencing, 


5 ° 

Orchard and garden. 


20 

Sundries, 


3 ° 


40 negroes at 50I. 

Annual expence of negroes' per ] 

[40 

- 

head, overfeer, il. J 


Cloaths, il. 

40 


Sundry expences, 

40 



*347 

2000 


160 


Seed. 


20 acres of wheat at 8s. - 8 

40 oats at 8s. - . - 16 

24 


Carried over £. 5306 





» All thefe articles are ufually done by negroes for a 
third of this expence, but they are here reckoned at the 
rates of the labour of white fervants, that the planter 
may not be fuppofed to have nothing but blacks about 
him. 
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1. s. d: 

Brought forward 5306 0 O 

70 turneps, is. - 3 10 0 

c potatoes, 8s. * -200 

5100 

Taxes, * ■ • 30 o o 

Two years interelt on 5300I. - 53 ° 0 0 . 

£. 5871 10 o 


Produce of fecond year. 

40 negroes at 20I. - * 800 o 0 

N. B. The firft year of their labour 
reckoned 5I. a-head lower than when 

experienced more. 

800 o o 


Third year. 


Taxes, - 


30 

0 0 

Buildings, 

- 

10 

0 0 

Houfe-keeping, 

- 

100 

0 0 

Repairs and addition to implements 

- 

50 

0 0 

Labour as before, 


347 

0 0 

Seed ditto, 

- 

29 

10 0 

Incidents, - * 


5 ° 

0 0 

Intereft of 5400I. 


270 

0 0 

Allow towards carnage or freight of bulky 

X so 

0 0 

produ£ts. 


i 5 


Expences on 40 negroes at 3I. 


120 

0 0 

Purchafe of 20 at 50I. - \ 


1000 

0 0 


£•[ 

2056 

10 0 

Produce. 




40 negroes at 25I. 

- 

1000 

0 0 

20 ditto at 20I. 

“ 

400 

0 0 

... 


O 

O 

0 0 

Vot. I. Y 


Fourth 
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Fourth year. 


Taxes, 
Buildings, 
Houfe- keeping, 
Implements, 
Labour, 

Seed, 

Incidents, 

Intereft 


At 5 per cent. 
Before - 

Freight, 


60 negroes at 25I. 
20 ditto at 20I. 


Taxes, 
Buildings, 
Houfe- keeping, 
Implements, 
Labour, 

Seed, 

Incidents, 




1 . 

s. d. 

- • 

- 

30 

0 0 

- 

- 

20 

0 0 

- 

- 

80 

0 0 

- 

* 

50 

0 0 

• 

- 

347 

0 0 

— m 


29 

10 0 


• 

40 

0 0 

- 2000 

0 0 



800 

0 0 



1200 

0 0 

* 


- 60 

0 0 



- 27O 

0 0 





330 

0 0 

- 

- 

60 

0 0 

;roes at 3I. 

- 

180 

0 0 

ol. 

- 

1000 

0 0 


L 

2166 

10 0 

Produce. 




- 

- 

1500 

0 0 

* - 

• 

400 

0 0 


l ■ 

1900 

0 0 

Fifth year. 




■» 

- 

30 

0 0 

- 

- 

20 

0 0 

- 

- 

80 

0 0 

- 

- 

50 

0 0 

- 

- 

347 

0 0 

• 

- 

29 

10 0 

- * 

« 

40 

0 0 

Carried 

over £. 596 

10 0 
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3 2 3 

j 


1 . 

s. d. 



Brought forward 596 

10 0 

I 

Intereft, 

2166 10 0 


! 


1 400 0 0 




766 10 0 


i 

At 5 per cent. 

38 0 0 


i 

* 

Before 

330 00 




368 

0 0 


Freight, • - 

70 

0 0 

i 

i 

Expences on 8o negroes at 31. - 240 

0 0 

y 

20 at 50I. 

1000 

00 



£. 2283 

10 0 



Produce. 



80 negroes at 25b 

- „ - 2000 

0 0 


20 ditto at 20 1. - 

- - 400 

0 0 


* 

£. 2400 

0 0 



Sixth year. 



T axes. 

30 

0 0 


Buildings, 

_ 20 

0 0 


Houfe-keeping, 

- 80 

0 0 


Implements, 

- - - 60 

0 0 


Labour, 

347 

0 0 

1 

Seed, 

29 

10 0 


Incidents, 

- 40 

0 0 

i 

Intereft, 

- 2283 10 0 




1900 0 0 




383 10 0 

• 


At 5 per cent. 

19 3 0 



Before, 

368 0 0 




387 

3 0 



Carried over £• 993 

13 0 



Y 2 



I 
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l. s. d. 

Brought forward 003 130 
Freight, - - - 80 o o 

100 negroes at 3I. - - 300 o o 

20 ditto at 50I. - 1000 o o 


Produce. 


100 negroes at 25I. 
20 ditto at 20 1. 


£• 


L- 


2373 

13 0 

2500 

0 0 

400 

0 0 

2900 

0 0 


Here we find the receipt is more than 
equal to the annual expence, including the 
increafe of 20 negroes bought every year, 
confequently the whole fum wanting for 
fuch a plantation is to be afcertaincd. 


Eirft capital, 

Expences of third year. 
Produce of feoond, 

Expences of fourth year. 
Produce of third, 

Expences of fifth year, 
Produce of fourth, 


Annual intereft. 


1. s. d. 
- - 5871 10 o 

2056 10 o 
800 o o - 

— 1256 10 o 

2 166 I O 0. 

1400 O- o 

: 766 10 0 

2283 10 0 
1900 o o 

383 10 o 

Total 8278 o o 
413 18 o 


If 


\ 
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If no increafe of negroes, the account , 
would be : 



1. 

s. d. 

Taxes, - 

3 ° 

0 0 

Buildings, - - 

- 20 

0 0 

Houfe keeping, - 

80 

0 0 

Implements, - 

50 

0 0 

Labour, - 

3+7 

0 0 

Seed, ... 

29 

10 0 

Incidents, - 

40 

0 0 

Intereft, .... 

4*3 

18 p 

Freight, - - 

80 

0 0 

Expenccs on 120 negroes at 3I. 

360 

0 0 


£■ > 45 ° 

8 0 

Produce. 

. 


120 negroes at 25]. 

3000 

0 0 

Expences, ... 

1450 

8 0 

Profit, ... 

*549 

12 0 

Houfe-keeping, ... 

80 

0 0 

Intereft, .... 

4 i 3 

18 0 

Total receipt, ... 

2043 

3 1 

0 1 


which from 8278I. is per cent. 24I. 

During the preceding time, no produce 
is fuppofed from cattle, that in fo great a 
fpacc of country they might increafe to 
great herds and flooks •, but afterwards the 
annual produd would be very great, as the 
numbers would be two or three thoufand 
head of cattle, five or fix thoufand flieep, 
and two or three thoufand hogs j fuch 

Y 3 herds 
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herds have been known the property of 
fingle people in North Carolina, where 
they have not greater advantages, nor yet 
ib great, as on the Ohio : thefe would 
yield annually near ioool. a year in hides, - 
wool, and barrelled meat for the Weft 
Indies, but I fhall calculate only 300I. 

1. s. d. 

Receipt above, - - 2043 10 o 

Cattle, - - 300 o o 

£• 2343 10 o 

\ 

which from 8278I. is per cent. 28I. 

This profit is confiderable, not fo much 
in itfclf, as in the circumftance of the 
planters being able annually to incorporate 
it into the old capital, and thereby yield a 
compound intereft at that proportion. I 
am of opinion, that hufbandry in England 
will yield a greater profit than 24 1. per 
cent, if fo large a fum as 8000I. is expend- 
ed in flocking a farm. Calculations have 
been publifhed of Englifh hufbandry, 
which fhcw that fo high as 33 per cent, 
may be made in any part of the kingdom 
by good and improved hufbandry, and a- 
bove 20 per cent, by the moft common 
crops. . And I am clear, that if potatoes, 
v ‘ •’ ; carrots. 
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carrots, madder, hops, Sec. were calcu- 
lated (which do not come into thofe cal- 
culations) the profit might be carried to 
40 or perhaps 50 per cent, in certain fitu- 
ations ; in this refpedt I am confident, that 
America cannot equal Britain, but in other 
points the fuperiority is entirely with her : 
that of the annual increafe of culture is a 
very eflential one. What a vafl difference 
between the Englifh farmer putting out 
his lavings at 4 per cent, and his brother 
on the Ohio doing the fame at 24 com- 
pound filtered: ! What a difference be- 
tween the one living on another man’s land, 
with a leale of twenty-one years, which 
is a long one, fubje&ed to the caprice of a 
landlord or a ftevvard, or fure of quitting 
at the end of his term, and the other liv- 
ing on his own extenfive freehold of 10,000 
acres ! What a difference between 80 1 . a 
year fpent in all forts of neceffaries, even 
bread, meat, malt. See. by the farmer for 
houfe-keeping ; and the fame fum by the 
planter for tea, fugar, coffee, chocolate, 
fpices, rum, and manufactures. Bread, 
meat, venifon, fruit, fifh, fowl, game in 
the utmoft plenty, befides tne corn. See. 
the expence of which is before reckoned, 
but no produce ! 

Y 4 In 
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In all thefe circumftances there can be 
no comparifon : at the fame time that the 
Ohio planter makes near as great intereft ) 

from his firft capital as the Englifti farmer ; 
at the fame time that he is able to throw 
his favings annually into bufinefs at 28 
per cent, compound intereft ; he lives like 
a country gentleman in Britain who has an 1 

eftate of 2000 1. a year, and if the latter 
fpendshalf the year at London, much bet- 
ter ; while the farmer, it is very well 
known, mud fare very coarfely. I draw 
this comparifon with no defign to fend 
Britifh farmers to the Ohio. I am clear 
not one in the three kingdoms will go ; had ' 

I thought a book would be an inducement 
to them, I would not have drawn up this 
calculation : it is written for the ufe of 

thofe who will go to America, whether 
books are publilhed or not; and to them it 
is meant merely as advice, that they make; \ 

a proper choice of the colony they fettle 
in : many go to Nova Scotia, to New 
England, to New York, &c. where they, 
can raife nothing advantageous to the com- 
merce of Britain, and where they muft 
live in a climate that is odious to a Britifti 
conftitution, at leaft during the feverity of 
winter. There is no objedt in the whole 

range 
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range of American affairs of more impor- 
tance than the directing new fettlers, whe- 
ther from Britain or foreign countries, to 
thofe parts of our colonies, which from 
their ftaple produdions are really valuable 
to the mother-country ; yet this matter, 
of as great confequence as it certainly is, 
has not by any means been fo much attend- 
ed to as it ought ; for government has paid 
the freight of more men to Nova Scotia, 
than it has too Virginia and Maryland j , 
though the former has no ftaple, and can 
only rival Britain in her fifhery, and the 
latter one fo valuable in every refped as 
tobacco. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

,%k * 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Climate of North Carolina — Productions — 
Soil — Common hufbandry — Staples — Ex- 
ports — DefeCls in their agriculture — Im- 
provements propofed. 

T HIS province lies between lat: 34L 
and 36^ : it is hotter than Virginia, 
but in other refpedts the climate of thefe 
two provinces is very fimilar ; North Ca- 
rolina being hotter as you advance fouth- 
ward, until the moll foutherly parts are as 
hot as South Carolina. This gradation of 
heat is fuch as may be fuppofed from the 
variation of latitude j but not to be com- 
pared with the fame parallels in other quar- 
ters of the world, no more than the other 
American territories. In winter they have 
frofts here fometimes very fharp, though 
not in general fo cold as in Virginia j and 
a warm day often follows a very cold 
night. The fame diftindtion is alfo to be 
made between the maritime and back parts 
of the province that I mentioned before in 

Vir- 
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Virginia ; the coaft, as far as it continues • 
a flat country, is exceffive hot and very un- 
wholefome, like all the low fea-coafts in 
thefe fouthern countries ; but when the 
country rifes, and begins to be hilly, which 
is about one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles from the fea, and continuing till 
you come to the weftern mountains, in 
this part the climate is pure, temperate, 
and healthy. / 

The products of North Carolina are rice, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, wheat, peas, 
beans, Indian corn, and all forts of roots, 
efpecially potatoes. Rice is not fo much 
cultivated here as in South Carolina : but 
in the latter they raife no tobacco, where- 
as in North Carolina it is one of their 
chief articles. It grows in the northerly 
parts of the province, on the frontiers of 
Virginia, from which colony it is export- 
ed. Indigo grows very well in the pro- 
vince, particularly in the fouthern parts, 
and proves a mod profitable branch of cul- 
ture. Cotton does very well, and the fort 
is fo excellent, that it is much to be wilh- 
ed they had made a greater progrefs in it. 
The greatefi: articles of their produce which 
is exported are tar, pitch, turpentine, and 
7 every 
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every fpecies of lumber, in aftonifhing 
quantities. 

The foil in the flat country is in general 
fandy, and great trads of it but indifferent 
in fertility ; but others are rich, and will 
produce cotton, indigo, and Indian corn 
freely. It is in this part of the country 
that the fwamps are to be found, which 
when drained yield rice : this forms a dif- 
tindion between North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia ; they have vaft fwamps on the coaft 
of Virginia, but cultivate no rice, not be- 
caufe it would not grow, but from an idea 
that it requires, in order to yield large 
crops, a hotter fun. The fwamps in North 
Carolina are fome of them very rich, but 
remain undrained for want of people. In 
the back part of the country the foil is very 
fine, and in feveral trads equal to the beft 
of Virginia ; and it improves as you ad- 
vance towards the mountains. This is the 
cafe with all thefe colonies in the fou them 
parts of America. In many of thefe back- 
ward trads the land is a rich black mould, 
of a good depth, and highly fertile, efpe- 
cially the country on the river Pedee, &c. 

It is extraordinary that more fettlements 
fhould not have been made in this coun- 
try. 
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try, notwithftanding the obflacles I have 
mentioned, confidering the pleafantnefs of 
it, and extreme fertility of the foil ; thefe 
circumftances were alfo known many years 
ago, as appears by the travels through it 
of a Mr. 'John Lawfon, furveyor-general 
of North Carolina in the year 1700, which 
were publifhed in 1718*. There are 
many curious particulars in it, and efpe- 
cially of the appearance of the back coun- 
try, as will appear from the following ex- 
tra&s, which I make becaufe the book is 
very fcarce. «* We went diredtly foc-Sa- 
pona Town : that day we paffed through 
a delicious country (none that I ever faw 
exceeds it.) We faw fine bladed grafs fix 
feet high, along the banks of pleafant ri-* 
vulets. Coming that day about thirty 
miles, we reached the fertile and pleafant 
banks of Sapona river, whereon hands the 
Indian town and fort. Nor could all Eu- 
rope afford a pleafanter ftream, were it in- 
habited by chrijiians , and cultivated by in- 
genious hands. Thefe Indians live in a 
clear field, about a mile fquare, which 
they would have fold me. This mod plea- 
fant river may be fomething broader than 

1 

• The Hi/lory of Carolina, fmall quarto. 

the 
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the Thames at Kingfton, keeping a con- 
tinual pleafant warbling noife with its re- 
verberating on the bright marble rocks. 
It is beautified with a numerous train of 
fwans and other water-fowl. One fide of 
the river is hemmed in with mountainy 
ground, the other fide proving as rich a 
foil to the eye of a knowing perfon with 
us, as any this weftern world can afford : 
it is as noble a river to plant a colony on as 
any I have met withal. Next morning we 
fet forward ; all the pines were vanifhed, 
for we had feen none for two days. We 
paired through a delicate rich foil this day, 
no great hills, but pretty rifings and levels, 
which made a . beautiful country ; wc^paffed 
likewife over three rivers this day. We 
were much taken with the fertility and 
pleafantnefs of the neck of land between 
thefe two branches. It is called Haw ri- 
ver, from the «S iffipahaw Indians who dwell 
upon this ftream ; there being rich land 
enough to contain fome thoufands of fami- 
milies, for which reafon I hope, in a fhort 
time, it will be planted. This river is 
much fuch another as Sapona, both feem- 
ing to run a vafl way up the country. 
There is plenty of good timber, and efpe- 
cially oak ; and as there is ftone enough in 
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both rivers, and the land is extraordinary 
rich, no man that will be content within 
the bounds of reafon can have any grounds 
to diflike it. Some Virginia-men we met, 
afking our opinion of the country we were 
then in, we told them it was a very plea- 
fant one : they were all of the fame opi- 
nion, and affirmed that they had never 
feen twenty miles of fuch extraordinary 
rich land, lying all together like that be- 
twixt Haw river and Acbonedry town.” 
Long after this account was written (viz. 
near feventy years) Dr. Mitchel gives it in 
general the fame character. “ There are 
five large rivers, fays he, which rife in the 
inland parts of North Carolina, the banks 
of which are rich and fertile, although the 
hills between them flill partake of the bar- 
rennefs of Carolina, as we are well inform- 
ed by feveral whom we have recommend- 
ed to fettle in the country. This feems to 
be the mod improveable part of all the 
Britifh dominions, on this fide of the Mif- 
fiffippi. But they have no navigation nor 
ports to the more fruitful parts of the 
country, if it be not by the river Pedee , 
which runs through all this inland part of 
North Carolina, and falls into the fea at 
Wineau (or Winyaw) which now belongs 

to 
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to South Carolina, and for that reafon it is 
negle&ed and never ufed by the other, 
which poflefies the fruitful lands belonging 
to this port.” From all which accounts it 
is extremely plain that thefe back parts of 
North Carolina are to be ranked among the 
fineft in our colonies. 

Notwithftanding thefe great advantages, 
there are very few people in North Caro- 
lina y this has been owing to feveral caufes : 
there were obftruCtions in fettling it, which 
occafioned fome to leave the country, and 
a general idea was fpread toitsdifadvantagej 
but the principal evil was the want of ports, 
of which there was not one good one in all 
, North Carolina : the river Pedee falls into 
the fea at Winyaw, which is in South Ca- 
rolina, and that has prevented an exporta- 
tion of produdts from thence of the growth 
of North Carolina. And this want of good 
ports, and a trading town, has checked 
. the culture of rice a good deal j but it has 
. had another effect, which may probably 

prove a great advantage ; it has driven the 
new fettlers back into the country, and 
thrown them very much into common huf- 
bandry, on a foil and in a climate that will 
do for productions much more valuable 
than rice thefe, fuch as filk, indigo, and 

cot- 
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cotton are coming in by degrees, and will 
in a few years change the face of this colo- 
ny entirely, and enrich it prodigioully ; it 
is this fpreading about the country that 
makes the produce of the woods almoft the 
ftaple at prefent of the colony. 

It is this circumftance that has thrown 
them into common hufbandry, as I obferv- 
ed before ; and it is this common huf- 
bandry which deferves our attention parti- 
cularly, fince in many refpedts it is diffe- 
rent from that of any other part of Ame- 
rica. 

The two great circumftances which give 
the farmers of North Carolina fuch a fupe- 
riority over thofe of mod other colonies, 
are, firft, the plenty of land ; and, fecondly, 
the vaft herds of cattle kept by the planters. 
The want of ports, as I faid, kept num- 
bers from fettling here, and this made 
the land of lefs value, confequently every 
fettler got large grants ; and, falling to the 
bufinefs of breeding cattle, their herds be- 
came fo great, that the profit from them 
alone is exceeding great. It is not an un- 
common thing to fee one man the mafter 
of from 300 to 1200, and even to 2000 
cows, bulls, oxen, and young cattle ; hogs 
alfo in prodigious numbers. Their ma- 

Vol. I. Z nage- 
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nagement is to let them run loofe in the 
woods all day, and to bring them up at 
night by the found of a horn j fometimes, 
particularly in winter, they keep them 
during the night in inclofures, giving them 
a little food, and letting the cows and fows 
to the calves and pigs ; this makes them 
come home the more regularly. Such 
herds of cattle and fwine are to be found in 
no other colonies ; and when this is better 
fettled, they will not be fo common here j 
for at prefent the woods are ail in com- 
mon, and people’s property has no other 
boundary or diftindtion than marks cut in 
trees, fo that the cattle have an unbound- 
ed range ; but when the country becomes 
more cultivated, eftates will be furrounded 
by enclofures, and confequently the num- 
bers of cattle kept by the planters will be 
proportioned to their own lands only. 

It may eafily be fuppofed that thefe vafl 
flocks of cattle might be of furprifing con- 
fequence in the raifing manure, were the 
planters as attentive as they ought to be to 
this efiential objedt : they might by this 
means cultivate indigo and tobacco to 
greater advantage than their neighbours , 
fome few make a good ufeof the advantage, 
but more of them are drawn from it by the 
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plenty of rich land, which they run over, as 
in the northern eolonies, till it is exhaufted, 
and then takefrefh, relyingon fuch a change, 
inftead of making the moft of their manure, 
which would add infinitely to their profit. 

Their {yftem is to depend (where they 
have no navigation, and are at a confider- 
able diftance from it, which however is 
not the cafe in many parts) on the hides of 
their cattle, and on barrelled meat, with 
fome corn, roots, and pitch and tar, &c. 
for the profit of their plantation ; but the 
moft bulky of thefe commodities yield but 
little, unlefs near fome river ; accordingly 
there are not many plantations at any dif- 
tance from water, fince it is not an inland 
navigation that is wanted in North Caroli- 
na, but ports at the mouths of the rivers 
that will admit of large {hips. 

The modeof common hufbandry here is to 
break up a piece of wood land, a work very 
eafily done, from the trees {landing at good 
diflances from each other; this they fow with 
Indian corn for feveral years fuccelTively, 
till it w’ill yield large crops no longer : they 
get at firft fourfeore or an hundred bulhel 
an acre, but fixty or feventy are common : 
when the land is pretty well exhaufted they 
fow it with peafe or beans one year, of 
Z 2 which 
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which they will get thirty cr forty bufhels 
per acre ; and afterwards low it with wheat 
for two or three years : it will yield good 
Crops of this grain when it would bear In- 
dian corn no longer, which fhews how ex- 
cellent the land muil be. But let me re- 
mark that this culture of wheat to fuch ad- 
vantage is only in the back part of the pro- 
vince, where the climate is far more tem- 
perate than on the coall ; upon the latter 
it does not fucceed well, a circumllancc 
much deferving attention ; for we may lay 
it down as a univerfal rule, that where 
wheat thrives well, there the climate is 
healthy, and agreeable to the generality of 
conftitutions : it does well neither in ex- 
treme cold, nor in great heat. 

In this fyftem of crops they change the 
land as faft as it wears out, clearing frefh 
pieces of wood land, exhaufting them in 
fucceflion ; after which they leave them to 
the fpontaneous growth. It is not here as 
in the northern colonies, that weeds come 
firft.and then grafs ; the climate isYo hot, 
that, except on the rich moift lands, any 
fort of grafs is fcarce j but the fallow in a 
few years becomes a foreft, for no climate 
feems more congenial to the produdtion of 
quick growing trees. If they planter does 
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not return to cultivate the land again, as 
may probably be the cafe, from the plenty 
of frefli, it prefently becomes fuch a wood 
as the reft of the country is j and woods 
are here the pafture of the cattle, which is 
excellent for hogs, becaufe they get quan- 
tities of mart and fruit ; but for cattle is 
much inferior to paftures and meadows. 

Befides thefe crops they cultivate all forts 
of roots, particularly potatoes, of which 
they get large crops ; fome they fell into 
Virginia, and the reft are given to their 
hogs. Fruit in none of the colonies is in 
greater plenty, or finer flavour ; they have 
every fort that has been hitherto mentioned 
in this work : peaches, as in the central 
colonies, are fo plentiful, that the major 
part of the crop goes to the hogs. In a 
word, all the neceflaries, and many of the 
luxuries of life abound in the back parts of 
this province, which, with the temperate 
climate, renders it one of the fineft coun- 
tries in America ; fo fine, that every body 
muft be'aftonifhed at finding any fettle-^ 
ments made on the unhealthy fea coafi, 
which is nearly the reverfe. 

Relpeding their ftaples, tobacco I have 
been fo particular in treating of under the 
article Virginia and Maryland, that little 
Z 3 remains 
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remains to be faid here, as the manage- 
ment of it is the fame ; the climate for 
this plant is not better than that of Vir- 
ginia ; but as there are more lands that are 
frelh, the crops will for fome time be 
larger: four hoglheads have been made fora 
(hare here on a fmall plantation (near the 
northern forks of the river Pedee) for fe- 
veral years ; and five have been known for 
a feafon or two in the fame plantation. 
Such crops, and even lefs, would well pay 
the expence of Hoops taking the crop to 
the (hips at fea which cannot come into 
port. 

Rice is cultivated only in the maritime 
part of the province, in the fwamps. ,As 
this article of hufbandry is the grand ftaple 
of South Carolina, where infinitely greater 
quantities are made, I (hall not enter into 
the procefs here : but obferve, that the 
planters do not make fo great a profit by this , 
article as many do in South Carolina, which 
may be owing to the latter country being 
hotter, and perhaps the fwamps <ire fome- 
what richer. 

Pitch, tar, and turpentine are made 
throughout this province in vaft quantities, 
which is a proof, among others, that the 
country is very far from being well fettled 
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even yet. Thefe commodities are the pro- 
duce of that fpecies of pine called the pitch 
pine } they are all made by different prepa- 
rations from the refin of this tree. Tur- 
pentine is this refin or gum as it flows from 
the tree through holes cut for that pur- 
pofe ; the heat of the fun aflifts this extrac- 
tion, and the operation is performed while 
the tree is growing. It is well known that 
oil of turpentine is a diftillation of it. 
From the holes cut to gain the turpentine, 
little channels are made in the trees to con- 
duit the refin down to the foot of them, 
where boxes or bowls are placed to receive 
it. After the oil is diftilled from the tur- 
pentine, the refiduum is the refin in a very 
thick confiftence, which is dried, and then 
is in the lumps we have it in England. 

Tar is the fame gum, but gained in a 
different manner j the method is as follows, 
which I fhall give in the words of an intel- 
ligent writer : “ Firft, they prepare a cir- 
cular floor of clay, declining a little towards 
the centre, from which there is laid a pipe 
of wood, extending, near horizontally, two 
feet without the circumference, and fo let 
into the ground that its upper fide is near 
level with the floor : at the outer end of 
this pipe they dig a hole large enough to 
Z 4 hold 
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hold the barrels for the tar, which, when 
forced out of the wood naturally runs to 
the center of the floor as the lowed part, 
and from thence along the pipe into the 
barrels : thefe matters being firft prepared, 
they raife upon that clay floor a large pile 
of dry pine wood fplit in pieces, and in- 
clofe the whole pile with a wall of earth, 
leaving only a little hole at the top, where 
the fire is to be kindled •, and when that is 
done,, fo that the inclofed wood begins to 
bur A, .the whole is (lopped up with earth, 
to the end that there may not be any flame, 
but only heat fufficient to force the tar out 
of the wood, and make it run down to the 
floor : they temper the heat as they think 
proper, by thrufting a flick through the 
earth, and letting the air in at as 'many 
places as they find necefiary. In order to 
gain pitch they boil the tar, and the folid 
part being feparated in that operation, is the 
pitch.” It is found much more profitable 
to apply the timber they cut down to this 
ufe than to faw it, or export it in any kind 
of lumber ; and the tar &c. being far more 
valuable in proportion to bulk, is a cir- 
cumflance of great importance in a country 
that does not abound with good ports. 

To 
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To (hew what the back part of this co- 
lony is capable or, I Ihall infert the account 
of the labour of ten negroes in one year 
upon the plantation on the Pedee above- 
mentioned, premifing that it is not to be 
taken as an annual produdt, this being an 
extraordinary year j the account does not 
contain all the circtimftances I could wilb, 
but as it is put into my hands* fo I in- 
fert it. 

Products raifed and made by ten negroes in 
one year in the plantation. 

1. s. d. 

31 hogfheads of tobacco at 81 . 5s. 255 15 o 

400 bulhels of Indian corn and peafe at 7 

is. 6d. - - ' - 1 30 o o 

1 14 barrels of tar at 6s. 9d. - - 38 9 3 

Skins - - - - 8 10 o 

Shingles 4000 at 1 2S. a 1000 - - 280 

£■ 335 23 

which is 33I. 1 os. per head, befidcs mak- 
ing corn and other provifions for the fami- 
ly, cattle, poultry, &c. and keeping the 
buildings in repair. 

Upon good frefh land this may often be 
equalled, but doubtlefs there are many tradts 
of country in which the negroes do not 
equal half this profit. But if the condudt 
of their hufbandry was well looked into, 

and 
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and their modes of culture minutely exa- 
mined, the low products would be found 
oftner the refult of bad hufbandry than the 
fault of either foil or climate ; it is fo in 
Britain, and doubtlefs in a much greater 
degree in America. It is however of con- 
fequence to know what in good years and 
on good land may be done in planting to- 
bacco ; we fee here a product of 25 1. per 
head in that flaple alone, befides the other 
articles of the plantation. This is a point 
at which emulation ffiould ftrive to arrive ; 
and fpirited endeavours have a wonderful 
efficacy in gaining points; but planters, like 
farmers, are too often content to move on 
in the old line, without daring to think 
that a deviation can be beneficial. 

The following are the exports from this 
province. 

: , Ve- 
nice, 2000 barrels at 408. - - 4000 

Tobacco, 2000 hoglheads at 81 . - - 16,000 

Pitch, tar, and turpentine, 5 1 ,000 barrels at 7s. 1 7,850 
Boards, (laves, joills, lhinglcs, malts, and ? 

lumber - - - S 5 ’ 000 

Indian corn, peafe, and other grain, - ' - 7,000 

Live (lock of different kinds - - 5000 

Skins of different kinds - 5,500 

Total * 70,350 


\ 


* American Traveller , fag. 89. 
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But I muft remark that this account does 
not at all agree with another which has 
been given on good authority ; yet this ac- 
count is drawn up for the years fince the 
peace ; and that which I am now going to 
infert, for the year 1753. The former 
ought to be much the greateft, inftead of 
which it is the leaft. 

1. s. d. 

Pitch, tar, and turpentine, 84,012 bar- 7 _ 

rels at 7s. - - } 2 * 4°4 4 o 

Staves 762,330 at 4I. 5 s. a 1000 - 3,230 o o 

Shingles, 2,500,000 at 1 is. 5d. per 1000 1,427 1 o 

Lumber, 2,000,647 feet at 5I. per 1000 10,000 o o 
Corn, 61,580 bufliels, fuppofe 2 s. - 6,158 o o 
Peafe, 10,000 bufliels, is. 6 d. - - 750 o o 

Pork and beef 3,300 barrels, 23s. - 3,795 O o 

30,000 deer Ikins * ... 5,500 o o 

Kice omitted, therefore taken from the) 

other account J 4 °o° 0 o 

Tobacco (ditto) - - 16,000 o o 

Befides wheat, bread, potatoes, bees-wax, 
tallow, candles, bacon, hogs-lard, fome 
cotton, and a vaft deal of fquared wal- 
nut timber and cedar, and hoops and 
headings, alfo fome indigo. 


Total f 80,264 5 o 
There can be little doubt, from the 
humber of articles omitted, but the total 
muft amount to ioo,oool. and it is well 


* The price by tale not known, the fum is therefore 
taken from the firft account. 

f Account of European Settlements , toI, ii. p. 260. 
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known that this province is now making a 
great progrefs in its cultivation and exports : 
after being long negledted it was but little 
known, but fince the back country has 
been fettled, the planters have fucceeded fo 
well as to draw great numbers after them, 
fo that there is fcarcely a part of America 
that is at prefent filling fafter : the new 
colony on the Ohio will give a check to 
this ; had not that been eflablifhed. North 
Carolina muff have foon become as flourifh- 
ing as her want of ports would allow, 
which muff ever keep her comparatively 
low. The' country would thrive more if 
their hufbandry was better, but, like all 
the American farmers, they are fpoiled for 
good hufbandmen by plenty of land. 

Among the defedts of their agriculture, 
I fhall mention in the fir ft place, their al- 
moft total negledt of inclofures ; this they 
carry to a degree that is not even found in 
the provinces I have already defcribed. 
Even their corn fields are open to the de- 
predations of their own and others cattle i 
nor are the fences of their rice and tobacco 
grounds made with that care and attention 
which in England is beftowed on the leaf! 
valuable fields. This circumftance, where- 
ever it is found, is a fign of extreme bad 
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hufbandry : it is owing to the planter be- 
ing fparing of expence in every article that 
is not of immediare confequence ; the ex- 
pence of fences in Carolina, where wood 
grows with fuch amazing luxuriance, 
would be trifling, and the advantages of 
good ones too great to need expatiating on. 

The fydem purfued here is as faulty as 
in mod other parts of America j it confifts 
in cropping the land with tobacco as long 
as it will bear it ; then they will take two 
crops of maize, and after that throw in 
wheat, peas, &c. for feveral years longer ; 
after which they leave the land to become 
forefl again ; as fad as they want more, 
they take it from the old woodland, ferv- 
ing it in the fame manner. It is owing to 
this wretched fydem that many of their 
corn-fields are lb full of weeds, that in 
fome it is difficult ' to know what is the 
crop. 

Even in the northern parts of the pro- 
vince, upon the frontiers of Virginia, where 
they give their principal attention to the lit- 
tle tobacco they cultivate, they do not ma- 
nage it with any fpirit ; not being in feve- 
ral indances fo good planters of that com- 
modity as their neighbours. They do not 

feem 
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fee m fo attentive to keeping the hillocks 
clean from weeds ; this may be owing to 
the general circumftance of the planters not 
being fo rich, or having fuch large flecks 
of negroes ; for in North Carolina it is but 
of late years that men of property have fet- 
tled in it ; and they obferve in America, as 
well as in all other parts of the world, that 
the richer the cultivator, the better will 
the land be cultivated; whether the crop 
be tobacco, rice, corn, fugar, indigo, or 
whatever it may. In one refpedl, how- 
ever, they have made an improvement in 
North Carolina in the tobacco culture, 
which is the introdu&ion of a machine be- 
tween the rows of tobacco inftead of a 
plough, being between a plough and a har- 
row, and fomething in the nature of horfe- 
hoes ufed in England. It is not however 
a common tool there, but from its ufe, it is 
expe&ed to become more general. 

Another very great defedt in their ma- 
nagement, is the carelefs manner in which 
they condudt their cattle : immenfe herds 
are kept that yield a profit to the planters 
more inconfiderabletban can at firft be ima- 
gined ; this is not for want of. a market, 
fince no commodity more readily yields its 
■ price 
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price in North America, than beef and perk 
in barrels ; and hides are every where a 
commodity eafily to be turned into money j 
but it is owing to a want of attention — to 
keeping a proper proportion of them to the 
winter food— to not fatting them well, and 
many not at all, which is owing to a want 
of pafturage, and alfo to leaving them too 
much to themfelves in the woods without 
a fufficiency of attendants to watch and take 
care of them. The mere multiplication of 
cattle is not the only objed, though it 
founds greatly; bringing them up in health 
and vigour, of a due fize and fatnefs, are 
as efiential ; but the ftunted diminutive fize 
of all the cattle in North America, to the 
northward, as well as in the fouthern colo- 
nies, (hews plainly the great want of paf- 
tures,: cattle will live and multiply in their 
woods, but they will never be cattle of any 
value ; and yielding a profit as inconfider- 
able as their worth. 

In raifing manure they are, notwith- 
ftanding their numerous herds, no lefs neg- 
ligent. This is owing alfo to plenty of 
land ; while they can get good crops of 
any thing on frelh land without dung, 
they care little about raifing any ; but with 
the advantage of frelh and good land, aided 
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by their numbers of cattle, they might very 
well make three and a half or four hog- 
fheads of tobacco a (hare, which would be 
28I. or 32I. a head, and, with lumber, 
tar, corn, &c. would make their (laves on 
an average worth at lead: 30 1. a-piece to 
them, which would be a profit their neigh- 
bours very feldom reap. 

As to the improvements which might be 
made in this colony, they are as great as in 
any other, if not more fo, for it has been 
more negledted than mod. What I (hould 
propofe is, that the new fettlers that came 
there (hould fix themfelves in the very back 
part of all the country, upon the rivers that 
run among the Apalachian mountains, of 
which there are the Pedee with five confi- 
derable branches. Cape Fear river, and 
others : fome of thefe are navigable for 
middling fized boats above two hundred ’ 

and fifty miles from the fea coafl: ; and it 
is in this country, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, where the foil ranks among the richeft 
in America, and where the climate is perfect- 
ly temperate, healthy, and agreeable. I 
would not propofe them to fettle here to raife 
bulky commodities, bccaufe the navigation 
is not good enough to convey them away — 
and becaufe there are other territories bet- 
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ter fituated for them ; but for indigo, filk, 
cotton, and fome otfter valuable commodi- 
ties, no lituation in all America exceeds this : 
here the foil is fo fertile — fo deep — and of 
fuch an excellent nature, that the produ&s 
of indigo, &c. would be far greater than 
what is known in South Carolina j and 
thefe commodities are all fo valuable, that 
very fmall boats would carry the amount 
of a great value. Indigo and cotton would 
here pay at lead 25 1. a-head for all la- 
bouring hands, befides raifing neceffaries 
for the fupport of the plantation : this 
would prove of greater advantage to the 
fettlers than any thing they could do with 
other produ&s. The navigation of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and the Ohio will 
give them a fuperiority in tobacco ; and 
the fame circumflance, with better fvvamps, 
and a hotter fun, will render South Caro- 
lina fuperior in rice ; but in the commo- 
dities I have mentioned, the lands in quef- 
tion would have a yet greater fuperiority. 
Nobody difputes the excellence of the foil 
in the back parts of North Carolina ; it 
excels that of South Carolina ; and the, 
climate is known to be equal to any in the 
world, being as different from the mari- 
Vol. I. A a time 
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time parts of the continent, as much as 
Hudfon’s Bay varies frtfti Jamaica. 

This is an improvement which would 
much advance the interefts of Britain, for 
indigo, cotton, and filk are commodities 
W'hich (he buys of foreigners at a great 
price j and if Ihe had more than fupplied 
the confumption of her own manufactures, 
they are articles of ready fale all over Eu- 
rope, fo that nothing more demands the 
attention of the mother country than fuch 
parts of her colonies as are fitted by nature 
to produce them. Silk can only be pro- 
duced in proportion to the number of peo- 
ple in the country j but then it is of con- 
fequence that the inhabitants of our wide 
fpread plantations (hould all make as much 
as they can. It is a common obfervation 
on this point of producing filk in the colo- 
nies, that the country is not populous 
enough to make any progrefs in a bufinefs 
that requires fo many hands ; but nothing 
can be more mi (taken than fuch reafoning. 
The culture of filk is of that nature, that 
if there were only one folitary plantation in 
a whole province, the fame quantity of 
filk might be made on it, as proportionably 
in a whole country, though ever fo popu- 
lous; 
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Ious ; it is a bufinefs that requires only a 
few weeks in a year, were it therefore 
otherwife, it could not anfwer to any one 
to meddle with it. Every perfon might 
make one or two pounds of filk annually 
with very little or no interruption of their 
ufual occupations. Hence we may aflert 
that nothing can be more abfurd than the 
argument of the inutility of filk becaufe the 
country is not populous ; when the coun- 
try becomes populous the quantity will be 
an objedt of confequence ; but if the work 
i 9 not begun till then, it will probably 
never be begun at all : a few people in one 
colony, a few in another; fome thoufands 
here, fome thoufands there, feparately 
taken, the quantity of filk they could make 
might not be a national objedt ; but when 
all thefe numbers were added together, and 
united with the people in all the colonies, 
who enjoy a climate that would do for the 
bufinefs, the affair is then no longer a 
trifle : this we may be convinced of by re- 
fledting on the numbers we have from Flo- 
rida to Jerfey inclufive ; in all which tradt 
filk might be produced in any quantities 
the population of the country would admit 
of ; would but all the people in this line of 
country make each a pound per head, it 
A a 2 would 
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would fupply Britain with all {he ufes, and^ 
more, and be worth both to her and the 
colonies, much above a million fterlingper 
annum. 

It is upon this principle therefore that 
it ought to be recommended particularly 
to enter into the bufinefs of making filk, 
however thin the population ; and efpe- 
cially in fuch excellent climates as the back 
parts of this province, at the foot of the 
mountains : for more than an hundred 
miles in breadth, quite among the moun- 
tains, the whole territory is covered with 
mulberry-trees ; nature points out what 
might be done in this country, but if the 
induftry of man will not co-operate, it is 
in vain to fee thefe rich gifts on every 
fide. 

No part of America would be more 
proper for the growth of wine than this 
but at prefent we know not of a naviga- 
tion that would be fufficient for the cheap 
conveyance of it. Yet I Ihould remark 
that the rivers in this country are not fuf- 
ficiently known. Nothing is of more im- 
portance in the management of our Ame- 
rican concerns than to know accurately 
how far the waters in that continent are 
navigable, and for what boats j furveys 

fhould 
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Should be made of them with the greatefl 
care poflible: trads of country may be neg- 
leded under a notion of the rivers not 
being navigable, while the fad may be 
quite otherwife. In the back and hilly 
parts of this province are numerous fixa- 
tions which would do admirably well for 
vineyards, the foil and climate equally pro- 
mifing fuccefs, and the wild vines every 
where found in immenfe quantities. No- 
thing is fuppofed to be wanting but a na- 
vigation, which ought to be well enquired 
into. 

Every reafon of effed confpires to fhew 
the propriety of fettling the back parts of 
this province in preference- to the mari- 
time ones ; in the latter rice muft be the 
ftaple, which is not wanted, fince it is the 
grand ftaple of South Carolina, where 
there are fwamps fufficient to raife more 
than they will ever be able to fell. Indigo 
they may cultivate, but the crop will be 
far inferior to thofe on the rich, deep, black 
land in the back country; and as to to- 
bacco, the foil on the coaft is not compar- 
able to that on the Ohio, where the 
planters will rival them entirely, not to 
Ipeak of the want of ports. At the fame 
time that thefc points give fuch a great 
A a 3 fupe- 
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fuperiority, there is an equal one in the 
articles of health and pleafure. A tempe- 
rate and healthy climate is, for profit as 
well as pleafure, of the greateft impor- 
tance ; the life of a negroe employed on in- 
digo in the back parts of the province, 
would be worth ten years purchafe more 
than one employed on rice in the maritime 
part : and the fame difference muft necef- 
farily be found in the population of whites. 
The deflruclive fwamps in which rice is 
cultivated muff never be expelled to breed 
people } whereas the high, dry, and 
healthy regions of the weftern parts are fo 
liberally bleffed with every circutnflance of 
climate, foil, and produtftions, that the 
people would increafe predigioufly, as in 
fa<5l they are found to do in all the back 
fcttlements of the fouthern colonies. 

In the next place let me recommend to 
the planters of North Carolina, whether 
living in the eaftern or weftern part of the 
province, to purfue a better condudf rela- 
tive to their cattle. Inftead of keeping 
fuch vafl: herds of half-ftarved, ftunted 
beafts, let them provide good paflures, and 
keep fewer beafts j the confequence of 
which will be, that five head will pay 
them better than twenty. In the very 
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% backward parts of the colony they have 
good meadows and paftures, but thefe are 
where the fettlements are mod fcattered ; 
and in all the reft of the country all the 

0 

pafturcs the cattle have are the woods : 
this ought on every account to be reme- 
died, fo as to draw a greater profit from 
the ftocks, and at the fame time make 
them contribute largely to manuring the 
plantations, which at prefent they are far 
enough from doing. This good effect is 
only to be brought about by providing 
them paftures, as I faid ; in order to which 
the fyftem of crops which I have fo often 
condemned muft be changed, and the land, 
when corn, &c. is no longer fown on it, 
muft be left in fufficient order, and fown 
with grafs feed, that good paftures may 
come in fuccefiion, inftead of the land be- 
coming foreft again. There are forts of 
grades indigenous in the country, which 
might be brought into culture, that would 
anfwer this purpofe ; but the readied way 
to effect i,t wouldibe to fow lucerne, which 
I before recommended to other colonies : 
the hotter the climate, the greater the ne- 
ceffity of employing this grafs, or fome one 
fimilar to it in the great length of the root, 
which penetrates fo deeply in the ground 
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as to fecure the plant from all damage by 
the heat of the fun beams ; moil grades, 
from having fibrous roots, which fpread 
near the furface, are in thefe climates burnt 
up, but lucerne will bear the hottefl fun, 
and thrive in it. By means of the culture 
of this plant they would be able to provide 
well for their cattle, both horned cattle, 
fheep, and fwine, to all whom it is equally . 
grateful j a few acres cropped with it 
would go as far as a great number of wood- 
land : the cattle would thrive, their fize 
and breed be improved ; and, inflead of 
yielding little or no profit, they would be- 
come one of the befl branches of the 
planter’s bufinefs. ; 

In England it has been found necefl'ary to 
plant lucerne in rows, in order to keep it 
free from. the natural grafs, which other-, 
•wife foon choaks and deftroys jt ; but in- 
fuch jclitnates as Carolina, the heat of the 
fun is, fuch an enemy to the vegetation of 
grals, that none is to be found in the flat 
country but in rice fwamps : this precau- 
tion therefore would be unneceflary, and 
it might be fown 'broad-caft with the lafl: 
crop of corn, in the fame manner as clover 
in England. This would (if properly in- 
troduced in the fyftem) prove of wonderful 

utility 
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utility to the cattle, and be of more confe- 
quence to the planter than almoft any 
other improvement. But I am aware that 
a North Carolina man would be apt to fow 
lucerne with the laft crop of fuch a fyften} 
as this : 

1. Tobacco. 

2. Tobacco. 

3. Tobacco. 

4. Tobacco. 

5. Indian corn. 

6. Indian corn. 

7. Wheat. 

8. Peafe. 

9. Wheat. 

10. Wheat. 

In which cafe he mud not expedt it to 
prove the valuable plant I have mentioned : 
for fuch a lyftem leaves the land a caput 
mortuum for fome time, until the growth 
fpontaneous to the country appears, which 
is wood of feveral kinds ; and it is not to 
be cxpedled that a crop of any value Ihould 
grow after fuch treatment. But lucerne 
being to planters, circumftanced as the 
North Carolina ones, of great value, it 
would well deferve better treatment. Sup- 
pofe the fyftem begins with frelh wood- 
land ; it Ihould be fown with the laft crop 

of 
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of fome fuch fyftem as this, in which I 
have partly allowed the planters to be bad 
hufbandmen, as they all will be, till the 
luxuriance of the frefh land is a little 
tamed. 

1. Tobacco. 

2. Tobacco. 

3. Indigo. 

4. Cotton. 

5. Wheat. 

6. Cotton. 

7. Indian corn. 

8. Potatoes. 

9. Cotton. 

10. Potatoes. 

11. Oats, or Peafe, and with it. Lu- 

cerne. In cafe cotton is not planted, fome 
crop fhould be taken inftead of it, that is 
not a great exhaufter of the land. There 
are other roots which thrive well in the 
climate, as turneps, carrots, and feveral 
forts of cabbages. Thefe fhould certainly 

be introduced in the field culture, to yield 
food for the cattle in winter, which is as 
neceflary as lucerne for the fummer j fince 
hay is to be had only in rice fwamps clear- 
ed, or in the natural meadows near the 
mountains. 

It 
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It is only in the introdudfion of fuch 
plants in their fyftems of crops that they 
can be able to keep their lands in tolerable 
heart, or vary their prefent bad hufbandry : 
no land, however good, will bear fuch ex- 
haufting crops for ever, as tobacco, indigo, 
and corn ; it muft be exhaufted, vary them 
how you will; but by introducing potatoes 
.(which is a native plant to the Carolinas) 
turneps, carrots, cabbages, or other plants, 
for the winter food of cattle, the land 
would be kept fertile twice as long, and be 
in good heart when laid down to lucerne. 

The prefent general management of the 
cattle I fhould adhere to, that is, to let 
them wander about the woods all day, and 
and keep them at home in the night, with 
only this variation, they fhould in the pens 
and folds be well fed both winter and fum- 
mer, which at prefent is far 'enough from 
being the cafe. In fummer lucerne fhould 
be mown and given green in racks j’and in 
winter they fhould have roots or cabbages, 
or the hay of lucerne : and the hogs alfo 
well fed with roots or cabbages, and fuch 
offal as the plantation yields : the advan- 
tages of this condudt would be great, not 
only in the fuperior growth of the cattle, 
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and the larger quantity of produce yielded 
by them, but alio in that article effential to 
all hufbandry, dung : thus managed they 
would make much more dung, and of a 
quality far fuperior to that which the 
planters gain at prefent ; for every farmer 
knows the difference between the dung of 
cattle well fed and that of cattle half ftarv- 
ed : this would be a new affiftant to them in 
keeping their fields in good heart, and 
would vaftly increafe the profit of their 
plantations. 

This conduit would foon make a great 
change in the appearance of the country, 
and in its value ; now almoft as much re- 
turns to forefl as is broken up, by the 
ftrange management they have of roam- 
ing from piece to piece, and touching 
none without ruining and exhaufting it. 
What a great difference would it make, if 
when they took in a frefh piece of land, 
the old one was kept in value under lu- 
cerne, or feme grafs that would fuit the 
climate. We fhould then fee extenfive 
and wide-fpreading paftures of excellent 
herbage, inftead of thofe numerous fpots, 
which, having been under culture, and ex- 
haufted, lie abfolutely barren for fomc 

years. 
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years, and then are covered gradually with 
weeds, buffies, and rubbiffi, among which 
forcft- trees at laft (hoot up. This great 
change would make cattle as profitable to 
them as their flaples, inftead of keeping 
monftrous herds, which yield little or 
no produce. The planters (hould re- 
member that in proportion as the coun- 
try fettles, the woodlands diminilh, and 
the number of their cattle mud necef- 
farily fall off ; then they would find the 
advantage ftrongly of keeping the land 
under good grafs which they had had 
in culture: without this precaution, they 
will by and by, inftead of boafting of a 
thoufand or fifteen hundred head of cat- 
tle, with difficulty be able to keep a 
fourth of the number ; and they will 
then be forced to the very culture of 
grafs and other food for cattle as a ne- 
ceflary ; it will then be a difficult and 
expenfive bufinefs to get good grafs on 
land fo ruined and exhaufted as their old 
plantations will be found. 

In carrying fuch ideas into execution, 
fuppofing it ever done, fences ffiould be 
much more attended to than they are at 
prcfent in North Carolina : it ought to be 
an univerfal rule, never departed from, to 
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bring into culture no piece of ground with- 
out previously fencing it in a fecure and 
lading manner by a live hedge, bank, and 
ditch. There is no part of the world in 
which this can be done better than in Ca- 
rolina, from the quick growth of wood in 
land not exhaufted by planting. And thefe 
fences fhould not only be kept up while the 
land yields a crop, but afterwards when it 
is under grafs or lucerne, that the fences 
may be fe*ure enough to keep all cattle out, 
in order for mowing the crop to feed with » 
at night. When the lucerne began to fail 
from age, or the planter wanted the land 
again for corn, &c. then he would find the 
fences prove of great utility. It is obferv- 
able that under grafs or lucerne the land, 
if well laid down, and in heart, would con- 
tinually improve in fertility until in fome 
years it would prove highly profitable for 
a frefh fyftem of crops. 

There is no greater defeat in the huf- 
bandry of this province than the foulnefs 
of the crops with weeds, &c. the improve- 
ment in this cafe would follow of courfe 
from adopting a different fyflem of crops, 
as recommended above. 

' CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 

’ , 

SOUTH* CAROLINA. 

Climate of South Carolina — Productions— * 
Soil. 

T HE province of South Carolina lies 
between lat. 31 0 and 35 0 N. but no 
idea is to be formed of the climate from 
that parallel, which in all other countries 
is found to be the fined on the globe ; 
whereas this province experiences degrees 
of heat and cold rarely felt in other coun- 
tries. This will appear from the follow- 
ing authentic account, faid to be written 
by governor Glen. “ Our climate is va- 
rious and uncertain, to fuch an extraordi- 
nary degree, that I fear not to affirm there 
are no people upon earth who I think can 
fuffer greater extremes of heat and cold ; it 
is happy for us they are not of long dura- 
tion. No idea of either one or the other 
can be formed from our latitude, which on 
other continents is found to be very defir- 
able ; nor dare I to trace by any phyfical 
reafoning the caufes of thefe extremes, left 

1 ffiould 
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I Ihould amufe with vain conjectures thofc 
to whom I would not write any thing but 
truth I lhall therefore content myfelf 
with fetting down what we are fure of by 
experiments. In fummer the thermome- 
ter hath been known to rife to 98 degrees, 
and in winter to fall to 10 degrees. The 
weather perhaps is no where more variable, 
with refpeCt to heat and cold, than in Ca- 
rolina ; the changes are frequent, fudden, 
and great ; but the decreafes of heat are al- 
ways greater and more fudden than its in- 
creafes. On the 10th of January, 1745, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, the ther- 
mometer was at 70 degrees, but the next 
morning it was. at only 15 degrees, which 
was the greateft and moll fudden change 
that I have feen. 

In fummer the heat of the lhaded air at 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon is fre- 
quently between 90 and 95 degrees ; but 
fuch extremes of heat, being loon produc- 
tive of thunder Ihowers, are not of long 
duration. On the 14th, 15th, and 1 6th 
of June, 1738, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the thermometer was at 98 degrees, 
a heat equal to the greateft heat of the hu- 
man body in health ! I then applied a ther- 
mometer to my arm-pits, and it funk one 
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degree ; but in my mouth and hands it 
continued at 9S degrees. Sixty-five degrees 
and a half may be called the temperate heat 
in Carolina, which exceeds 48 degrees, the 
temperate heat in England, more than that 
exceeds, 32 degrees, the freezing point. 
The mean heat of the fhaded air, taken 
from the mean nodurnal heat, and from 
the mean heat at two or three o’clock in 
the afternoon, during the four feafons of 
the year, is as followeth : in fpring 61 
degrees, in fummer 78, in autumn 71, and 
in winter 52. The mean heat of the 
fhaded air, at two or three o’clock in the 
afternoon, is 65 degrees in the fpring, 82 
in the fummer, 75 in autumn, and 55 in 
winter. The mean nodurnal heat in thofe 
feafons is 57 degrees in the fpring, 74 in 
the fummer, 68 in autumn, and 49 in 
winter. Therefore our winter’s mean noc- 
turnal heat exceeds the temperate heat in 
England. 

“ As the weather here is generally very 
ferene, the fun’s rays exert more conflant- 
ly their full force ; and therefore when we 
are abroad, and expofed to the fun, we are 
aded upon by a much greater degree of 
heat than that of the fhaded air ; for the 
thermometer, when fufpended five feet 
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from the ground, and cxpofed to the fun 
and to reflected rays from our fandy dreets, 
hath frequently rifen in a few minutes 
from 15 to 26 degrees above what were 
at thofe times the degrees of heat in the 
(haded air. But I have never yet made 
that experiment when the heat of the 
(haded air was above 88 degrees ; when 
therefore we are in the dreets in a ferene 
day in the fummer, the air we walk in and 
infpire is many degrees hotter than human 
blood ; for fuppofing the heat of the (haded 
air be 88 degrees when the thermometer 
would rife 26 degrees higher if fufpended 
and expofed to the fun, &cc. as before 
mentioned ; or fuppofe that the heat of 
the (haded air be 98 degrees when the 
thermometer would rife 26 degrees higher 
by fuch fufpenfion and expofure : in the 
firft of thofe two cafes, the heat of the air 
in the dreets would exceed 98, the natural 
heat of the human blood, by 16 degrees ; 
and in the lad cafe it would exceed fuch 
heat by 26 degrees. 

“ The fird indance of intenfe cold that 
I diall mention, relates to a healthy young 
perfon of my family, who at the time was 
two or three and twenty years of age, and 
ufually dept in a room without a (ire : that 
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perfon carried two quart bottles of hot water 
to bed, which was of down, and covered 
with Engliib blankets ; the bottles were 
between the {beets, but in the morning 
they were both fplit to pieces, and the 
water folid lumps of ice. In the kitchen, 
where there was a fire, the water in a jar, 
in which was a large live eel, was frozen 
to the bottom; and I found feveral finall 
birds frozen to death near my houfe ; they 
could not have died for want of food, the 
froft having been but of one day’s conti- 
nuance. But an etfedt much to be regret- 
ted is, that it deftroyed almoft all the 
orange trees in the country; I lod above 
three hundred bearing trees ; and an olive 
tree of fuch a prodigious fize, that I 
thought it proof againft all weathers ; it 
was near a foot and a half diameter in the 
trunk, and bore many bufhels of excellent 
' olives every year. This froft happened on 
the 7th of February, 1747.” 

Another account, written alfo by a per- 
fon who refided long in Carolina, gives 
fome other particulars deferving notice. 
“ The air is more clear and pure here 
than in Britain, being feldoin darkened 
with fogs ; the dews hower are great, el- 
pecially in the end of the fummer, and be- 
B b 2 ginning 
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ginning of the fall. The rains are heavy, 
but commonly fhort, and obferve no parti- 
cular feafon or time of the year. 

** The winds are generally changeable 
and erratic, blowing from different points 
of the compafs without any regularity; 
about the vernal and autumnal equinoxes 
they are commonly very boifterous ; at 
other feafons are moderate. — The northerly 
winds are cold, dry, and healthy — they 
difperfe fogs and mills, giving a clear flcy — 
the north-weft is the coldeft we have ; it 
comes to us over an immenfe traCl of land, 
and from the fnow-capped Apalachian 
mountains; whenever it blows the air is 
cool, and in the winter it generally brings 
us froft, and often fnew : it is vulgarly and 
defervedly called the great phyfician of the 
country, as by its force it clears the air of 
the putrid autumnal efiluvia; and by its 
coldnefs fhuts up the pores of the earth, 
and of the trees, keeping in their vapours, 
the principal fources of the epidemics of 
the warm feafon. This refrefhing, invigo- 
rating, and bracing wind is anxioufly ex- 
pected about the month of October by all, 
but by thofe particularly who have the 
misfortune to be afflicted with the more 
obftinate intermittents, to whom it gene- 
rally 
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rally affords relief: the eaflerly winds are 
always cool ; from them we have our moA 
refrefhing fummer fhowers j when they 
blow for any continuance they occafion 
coughs and catarrhal fevers. The fouth 
and fouth-weft winds are warmeft and 
mofl unhealthy j in whatever feafon they 
blow the air is foggy, and affedls the 
breathing : in fummer they are fultry and 
fuffocating ; an excelfive dejedlion of fpi- 
rits and debility of body are then an uni- 
verfal complaint ; if this conftitution lads 
any confiderable time, hyflerics, hypo, 
intermitting and remitting, putrid, flow, 
or nervous fevers are produced. This pro- 
vince is fubjedl to frequent and dreadful 
tempefts of thunder and lightning in May, 
June, July, and Auguft.” ’ 

From this account of the weather in 
South Carolina is to be drawn feveral im- 
portant conclufions ; that the maritime 
part of the country is in one of the mofl; 
unhealthy climates in the world cannot be 
doubted. The heat rifes to an extreme 
which is felt in very few, if any places on 
the globe, of which accounts have been 
given : at the fame time the changes to in- 
tenfe cold are fo violent and fudden, that 
inflances are to be met with no where but 
B b 3 in 
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in America, and not in that quarter to fuch 
a degree as in South Carolina. Now of 
all other circumftances of weather, there 
are none that are found fo infalubrious to 
the human conftitution as fuch fudden 
changes, nor any which demands fo much 
caution in drefs and living. Another point 
to be obferved is, this immoderate and ex- 
ceftive heat of climate is in a country, the 
major part of which is fpread with ftag- 
nated waters of no depth, for fuch are the 
marfhes, fwamps, and all the rice grounds; 
from the mud of thefe (linking finks and 
fewers the heat exhales fuch putrid effluvia, 
as muft neceffarily poifon the air, and ren- 
der it more fimilar to the Campania of 
Rome than any thing elfe an European can 
compare it to. 

But at the fame time that this charac- 
ter is perfc&Iy juft to the marftiy fea 
coaft, and generally to all the flat coun- 
try, we muft obferve that it holds no 
further : this flat country reaches from 
eighty to a hundred miles from thefeacoaft, 
but then the foil begins to rife into little 
hills and beautiful inequalities, which con- 
tinue increafing in height and variation till 
you reach the Apalachian mountains, at 
three hundred and three hundred and fifty 

miles 
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miles from the fea. In all this range of 
country the climate is nearly the reverfe ; 
they have neither thofe extremes of heat, 
nor the excefs of cold that is felt on the 
coaft. On the contrary, they have a 
charming, pleafant, and temperate climate, 
which in health and agrceablenefs yields to 
none in the world. This is to be attri- 
buted to the difference in the furface of the 
two countries ; in one it is high, dry, and 
hilly j and wherever a country is of that 
fort, or rocky, let it be in whatever lati- 
tude it may, it is fure to be healthy ; but 
the other is a flat, marfhy traft, full every 
where of ftagnant water; and this is 
throughout the world a never failing fign 
of an unhealthy air. 

Hence therefore a diftin&ion is to be 
made in every article that depends on cli- 
mate between the eaflern and weftern parts 
of this province : an inhabitant of Carolina 
may affert that country to be one of the 
mod healthy and pleafant in the world, 
and nothing can be more true : an inhabi- 
tant of Carolina may affert that country to 
be in unhealthioefs the fink of the earth; 
nothing more true : but let them explain; 
one will be found to live in the eafl of it, 
the other in the weft; countries as different 
B b 4 almoft 
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almoft as Iceland and Bengal. If it is afked, 
how it comes that any people will live in 
the flat country when the back parts are 
fo fuperior ; it mud be attributed to two 
caufes, the one is the contiguity to the 
ports and trade ; the other, the necefiity of 
fwamps for cultivating their grand ftaple, 
rice; were it not for thefe it is to be fup- 
pofed that all the inhabitants would flock 
backwards. 

Relative to the produds of South Caro- 
lina, it will be neceflary to know them 
with tolerable precifion, as they will mark 
the nature of the country better than any 
other circumftance. I fhall begin with 
timber : the uncultivated parts of the pro- 
vince are one continued foreft, with not 
much underwood. Among the trees are 
found oaks of feveral forts, viz. the chef- 
nut oak, which is the largefl: in the pro- 
vince ; fome are three or four feet in dia- , 
meter, and fixty feet high to the firfl: 
bough : they grow chiefly in low land that 
is ftiff and rich. Scarlet oak , ufed, as well 
as the former, in fliip-building ; it grows 
on dry land. Red oak grows fometimes 
very large and lofty, but is porous, and pot 
durable ; ufed for rails, flaves, &c. Spa- 

niflj oak, more durable, is ufed fometimes 
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in (hip-building, and rives well into clap- 
boards. Bajlard Spanijh oak, ufed for rails 
and clapboards. Black oak is durable un- 
der water, ufed alfo for building. White 
iron oak , very durable, is reckoned the 
beft of all for (hip-building ; grows on dry 
lean land. Live oak, the mod: durable of 
all, but unfortunately affords not long 
plank clear of boughs. The weight and 
firmnefs of this wood is extraordinary ; the 
particles have fuch an adhefion, that when 
a nail is once driven in, it is almod impof- 
fible to draw it out again , it grows in 
fre(h water ponds and fwamps. Willow 
oak, fo called from the near refemblance of 
the leaf to that of a willow : thefe are not 
all the forts of oak found in this province, 
there are feveral other varieties, but thefe 
are the principal didindtions : I mud re- 
mark that all of them yield acorns, gene- 
rally in plenty, and fome of them in im- 
menfe quantities, that fcarcely ever fail ; 
and feveral of them that are as good for 
fwine as chefnuts, having a drong refem- 
blance of that fruit j and they are in ge- 
neral much better food for hogs than our 
Englifh acorns ; and fuch as will not only 
keep hogs, but fat them admirably, with- 
out any expence to the planter. This is a 

great 
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great object to the Carolina people; for 
there is not a farmer or planter in the coun- 
try who has not great flocks of hogs kept 
in the woods, and even fattened there. 

Afli is a common tree here, but differ- 
ing fomewhat from that of England. Elm 
they have of two forts ; one grows on the 
high lands, which refembles that of Britain ; 
the other fort grows in low lands. Tulip 
trees grow to an immenfe fize ; fome of 
them have been found one and twenty feet 
in circumference, and fome even ten feet 
in diameter ; they have alfo a (lory current 
in Carolina, that a new fettler, not having 
. a better habitation, took his abode for fome 
time in a decayed tulip-tree, in which he 
had his bed and other furniture ; yet this 
man, poor as he may feem from hence, 
lived to become a confiderable and wealthy 
planter. The ule the wood of this tree is 
put to, is generally that of fhingles, wain- 
fcot, planks for buildings, and lafls longer 
under ground. 

Beech is often met with, and grows to a 
large fize; it is very like that of Europe j 
the only ufe it is applied to in Carolina is 
for firing ; it yields plenty of mart for 
fwine. Hornbeam is common here. Saf- 
fafras is one of the articles of their exporta- 
tion ; 
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tion ; it comes fometimes to a large fize, 
even to two feet diameter ; they ufe it for 
turners ware, houfe-building, ports, and 
does well for all ground work. Dogwood 
is very plentiful, and generally found on 
light lands that are rich ; they ufe it in 
building, where it is not expofed to the air. 
Laurel comes here to a great fize; fo that 
planks are fawn out of it, but it is not dur- 
able when expofed to the air : both bay and 
laurel grow principally in low fwampy 
ground. The red cedar grows chiefly on 
fvvamps or fand banks ; it is much valued 
for durability, and ufed for building floops, 
boats, &c. as well as by the joiners; nor 
will the worm touch it for many years, and 
the floops built of it are erteemed for good 
failers. White cedar is no lefs erteemed 
for other ufes, particularly top marts, yards, 
booms, bowfprits, 6cc. and the bell: Ihin- 
ples are made of it. 

The Cyprus grows to an immenfe fize, 
perhaps larger than any other tree in Caro- 
lina, both in refpedl of height and thick- 
nefs ; fome have been found of thirty-fix 
feet in circumference. The Indians make 
their canoes of Angle cyprus-trees fcooped 
out, and fome of them have been thus made 
large enough to carry thirty barrels ; and 

others 
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others that are fplit down the bottom, and 
a piece added thereto, will carry eighty or 
an hundred. 

The locurt-tree is very durable, and will 
bear being expofed to the weather j it is 
never found in fwamps or low places, be- 
ing a general fign of dry, healthy, good 
land. They have four forts of pines here ; 
the pitch pine grows to a great fize : I be- 
fore mentioned this tree yielding tar, pitch, 
&c. The white pine they law in various 
fpecies of lumber j it makes alfo marts, 
yards. See. the almond pine does alfo 
for marts. The dwarf pine is of no great 
account. The hiccory is a kind of walnut, 
the timber not all durable. The common 
walnut is called the black walnut, to dif- 
tinguilh it from the hiccory : it affedts 
good land, and grows therein to a vaft fize : 
it is hard and durable. The maple is com- 
mon here. The chinkapin is a fort of chef- 
nut, and durable in the weather j it is 
ufed in building boats, lhallops. See. Birch 
grows on the banks of the rivers, high up 
the country, but feldom found on the 
coaft. Willows, fycamores, and hollies, 
are found here. Three forts of mulberry- 
trees abound in Carolina, wherever the 

land 
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land is light ; and rich fhumac and hazel 
wood are alfo common. 

In the next place we are to attend to the 
fruit-trees of this country, which are very 
numerous. 

Among thefe we find the wild fig, which 
grows only.on the mountains or theirneigh- 
bourhood. The wild plums are of feveral 
forts ; they are of quick growth, bearing in 
five years from the flone. They have a 
kind of currants, the bullies of which grow 
feven or eight feet high. Apples of va- 
rious forts, and in great plenty. Three or 
four forts of pears. Three forts of quinces, 
the fruit of which is very large, and much 
beyond thofe of England. The leaft flip 
of this tree planted will bear in three years; 
a furprifing vegetation. Peaches are the 
mod common fruit in the country, and no 
wonder, for every ftone that falls becomes 
a bearing tree in three years ; all are ftand- 
ards ; the quantity of this fruit is fo great, 
that the hogs have much the larger fhare 
of it: they are generally fuch great bear- 
ers, that the branches of the trees are 
broken down with the weight of the fruit; 
they grow to the fize of common apple- 
trees. 

The 
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The apricot grows to a very great fize, 
exceeding moft apple-trees : they are railed 
from the ftone. Red and black cherries 
are found very plentifully.^ Goofeberries 
do not agree well with the climate, but 
common currants do well. Rafpberries 
are plentiful. Strawberries thrive greatly, 
and bear amply. Native vines are met 
with all over the province ; but the fineft 
are in the back parts upon the dry hills, 
where they are five times as large as on the 
coaft. From the native black grape,which 
does not ripen till O&ober, wine has been 
made, of an excellent quality, and very 
ftrong ; but the vineyards which have been 
tried of European grapes, have all failed 
from their ripening in Auguft. 

Befides thefe fruits. South Carolina pro- 
duces others more valuable and fought after, 
as oranges, fweet and four, lemons, citrons, 
limes, olives, pomegranates, all forts of 
melons, water-melons, &c. Oranges and 
lemons are an article of exportation, great 
numbers being fent abroad annually. O- 
lives are not cultivated in common, which 
is a negledt; though none of thefe fruits can 
be depended on, as in a country where no 
frofls are felt j whereas in Carolina, as be- 
fore 
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fore remarked, they are fometimes fo fe- 
vere, as to kill all tender trees to the 
root. 

In the kitchen garden are found every 
fort of ufeful plant that is commonly culti- 
vated in the gardens in England. Potatoes 
nowhere thrive better, and they have them 
of feveral forts ; many forts of peas and 
beans, with cabbages, broccoli, cauliflow- 
ers, &c. Some of thefe are in a perfection 
which is unknown to us in Britain, owing 
to the fuperior heat of the climate ; yet in 
general we Ihould remark, that garden- 
'll uff, which will grow at all in the cli- 
climate (fruits excepted) is preferable more 
to the north, in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the fouthern part or Penfylvania ; but in 
the back parts of Carolina, near the moun- 
tains, all thefe articles are yielded in a per- 
fection that cannot be exceeded. 

The products which refpeCt bufbandry 
in particular are Indian corn, which thrives 
very well here; wheat, which does well in 
the backward parts, but very badly in the 
maritime fide of the province ; barley the 
fame; both thefe grain, as well as oats, 
are very little cultivated, nor can they be 
till the fettlements reach further back ; 
beans and peas of feveral forts, particularly 
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the Indian kinds, thrive well all over the 
province. As to the ftaples of rice, indi- 
go, 6cc. I fhall fpeak more particularly of 
them in another place. 

The foil of Carolina mud, like the cli- 
mate, be divided before one can fpeak of 
it with any precifion, into the eaftern and 
weftern parts of the province ; that is, the 
maritime part, and the back country j the 
former reaches above an hundred miles 
from the coaft : this trad: contains feveral 
kinds of land, which the planters diflin- 
guifh by calling them pine land, oak land, 
fwamps, and marfhes. 

Pine land is much the moll general, con- 
taining perhaps four-fifths of the country ; 
the foil is a dry white fand, covered with 
pines : if there is any underwood it is very 
poor, only the whortleberry and chinkapin, 
which Dr. Mitchel calls the heath of Ame- 
rica. This land is very poor, and will 
bear fcarcely any thing but its fpontaneous 
growth ; in fpots it contains a little grafs, 
but of fo bad and four a nature, that cattle 
will not touch it unlefs half ftarved. The 
writer I juft now mentioned has an obfer- 
vation on this pine land, which deferves 
attention. “ Thefe pines with which all 
our fouthern colonies are covered for one 
* hun- 
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hundred or one hundred and fifty miles 
from the l'ea-coaft, and in fome all over 
them, are the mod pernicious of all weeds; 
they not only deftroy every thing upon the 
face of the earth, but the very land they 
grow upon ; infomuch that nothing will 
grow among them, and hardly any thing 
after them. It is a general obfervation, 
that the lands are not only barren on which 
they grow naturally, but if they happen to 
come up on other lands, they fpoil them, 
and render them more or lefs barren. 
Having often examined what this could be 
owing to, I could not attribute it altoge- 
ther to their large fpreading roots, which 
fpread all over the furface of the earth like 
a mat, and exhauft its fubftance, but chief- 
ly to the ftrong acid juice of their leaves, 
which diftills from them in the fpring of 
the year like oil of turpentine, and poifons 
both the earth and every thing upon it ; as 
it is well known that all acids are a poifon 
to vegetables, and all alcalies a rich ma- 
nure. But whatever may be the caufe, the 
matter of fadt is certain, that nothing will 
grow among pines in America; and M. du 
Hamel makes the fame obfervation in 
France. The whole furface of the earth is 
covered with their acid leaves ; they over- 
V ox.. I. C c top 
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top and deftroy every thing ; and if a little 
grafs fhould happen to come up among 
them where they grow thin, it is fo fcarce, 
yellow, and four, that to fee any beaft feed 
upon it, is a certain fign of the miferable 
poverty of a country, where they are re- 
duced to the laft extremity. Yet thefe are 
the only paftures they have in many of our 
colonies : what is worfe, thefe pernicious 
weeds are not to be extirpated ; they have 
awing to their feed, which difperfesitevery 
where with the winds, like thirties, and in 
two or three years forms a pine thicket , 
which nothing can pafs through or live in. 
Thus the land becomes a perfedt defart in- 
ftead of a profitable parture, in a few years 
after it is cleared. Corn upon fuch land 
looks as yellow as the turpentine with 
which it is fed, and grafs will not grow.” 
There is a great deal of truth and good fenfe 
in this paflage ; but at the fame time it is 
not rtridtly true, that nothing will grow 
after thefe pines, for it is well known that 
the planters get Indian corn and peas from 
thefe lands after they are cleared ; and when 
they lie low enough to be flooded, rice. 
But the principal ufe they are put to is for 
indigo, in which they anfwer tolerably ; 
but this is only becaufe they have no bet- 
ter 
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ter that is dry; for indigo delights in dry, 
rich, deep, black mould. When you abufe 
their pine barrens, a Carolina planter will 
anfwer you by faying, that they do for their 
richeft crop, indigo ; which is very true, as 
I juft'obferved ; but they do for it only as 
poor fands in England do for the culture of 
wheat: the farmers fow it becaufe they 
have no better, and get half crops, which is 
juft the cafe with indigo on pine barrens. 

Oak land is another fort ; it is a black, 
rich fand, and produces oaks, walnut, hic- 
cory, and black mulberry-rrees, and is to all 
intents excellent land ; but the misfortune 
is, that the quantity of it is very fmall ; it 
is found only in narrow ftripcs between the 
fwamps and pine barrens, and between the 
latter and creeks or rivers. 7’his is the 
only land they have that will produce good 
crops of corn and indigo. 

Swamps are of feveral forts, and they 
judge of them by their produce ; the beft 
are the white oak fwamps, which have ge- 
nerally a clayey foundation ; but thefe are 
rare in South Carolina, or elfe being on the 
large rivers are too deep to clear and drain. 
Others bear canes, and are therefore called 
cane fwamps : thefe are generally rich and 
good ; but the moft general are Cyprus 

C c 2 ones, 
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ones, which is the fpontaneous growth of 
all, where the foil furrounding them is a 
poor land. However, it is to be noted, 
that all thefe fwamps, when drained, pro- 
duce the grand ffaple of the country, rice, 
yielding crops of it, as in other cafes of a 
goodnefs proportioned to their fertility. 

The face of the country in general is that 
either of afwamp'or a pine barren. Marthes 
they divide into the fait and frefli water 
marlhes ; when the water is low enough 
they pafture them with horfes and cattle $ 
and if they beftow the labour of drain- \ 

ing on them they make tolerable good 
meadows. 

There can be no doubt but that all this 
maritime part of America has been covered 
with the fea, it has every fign of it ; upon 
digging you find no clay, ffones, rocks, 
nor minerals, it is all fand, or beds of' 
flieUs ; • and the flatnefs of the country, 
with the gradual (hallownefs of the fea, 
fhew it fufficiently. 

The varieties of land juft given include 
all the maritime part of the province ; but. 
the back country, which reaches to the 
Apalachian mountains, is very different 
fwamps and marlhes are there unknown, , 
or at leaff but rarely met with, from 

whence 
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whence proceeds the healthinefs of it. The 
face of the country is hilly, and either 
covered with tall ftately trees, or fpread 
into extenfive meadows of dry, rich, deep 
land ; which is the general nature of the 
foil, except where rocks abound, which is 
on the brokeh parts of fome of the moun- 
tains, and on the banks of fome of the 
rivers. Pines are in this part of the pro- 
vince feldom met with ; on the contrary, 
the timber is oak, elm, hiccory, walnut, 

and mulberrv : no lands in the fouthern. 
* 

part of North America have an appearance 
of being more fertile j and the moll retired 
of our plantations, which are feated only 
where this fine country begins, find that 
one acre will yield as much produce of any 
kind as three in the maritime part of the 
province. The frelh wood lands here are 
deep, and black for two feet deep ; fuch is 
the right land for indigo, tobacco, corn of 
all forts, and, in a word, for every thing 
that is fown upon it. This extraordinary 
fertility of the foil is united with a climate 
as mild, temperate, healthy, and agreeable, 
as that of the eaftern part of Carolina is the 
reverfe. It is the rice fwamps that alone 
keep the inhabitants near the coaft ; the 
planters are accuftomed to that culture, 
C c 3 " and 
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and will not change it for a different one: 
no rice is to be cultivated here, which is 
the circumftance that is the glory of the 
country: from this country it is that filk 
and wine mufl come, if ever they are had 
from Carolina. 

It is the peculiar bleffing of thefe back 
trafts of country, that they have every 
produdt that is valuable, which is known 
in the maritime part of the province, ex- 
cept rice ; and at the fame time they are 
exempted from thofe of little or no ufe, or 
that are pernicious, fuch as the pine j a cha- 
racter we may fairly give it (notwithflanding 
its yielding tar, pitch, &c.) whenever it 
grows on land that could be applied to any 
other ufe. 

This is the part of Carolina to which all 
new fettlers fhould be recommended ; here 
they will increafe their numbers greatly 
from the healtbinefs of the country, which 
is not the cafe with the fwamps and inarfhes 
on the coaft. They may raife much bet- 
ter and more valuable flaples than rice. 

C H A P. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Staple productions — Rice— Culture of it— 
Management of the plantations — Proft — 
Indigo — Culture — Profit — Obfervations 
—Other fiaples — Remarks. 

R ICE is yet the grand Aaple produc- 
tion of South Carolina, and that for 
which the planters negledl the healthy, 
pleafant back country in order to live in the 
Difmals on the coaft, for fo the Americans 
juftly call the fwamps : rice can only be 
cultivated in land which lies fo low as to 
admit of floating at pleafure, and all fuch 
lands in Carolina are neceflarily fwamps. 
The firft bufinefs is to drain the fwamp, in 
which work they have no particular me- 
thods deferving notice, or which are un- 
known in England. The moment they 
have got the water off they attack the trees, 
which in fome fwamps are very numerous ; 
thefe they cut down at the root, leaving 
the flumps in the earth, and, oftentimes 
even the trunks and branches of the trees 
are left about the ground : fome planters 
pile them up in heaps, and leave them to 
C c 4 rot ; 
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rot; others, more provident, cut them into 
lengths, and convert them into fome fort 
of lumber. However they do not wait for 
the ground being cleared of them, but pro- 
ceed to plant their rice among the Humps. 
IjO March, April, and May they plant ; the 
negroes draw furrows eighteen inches afun- 
der, and about three inches deep, in which 
the feeds are fown; a peck is fufficient for 
an acre of land: as foon as planted they let 
in the water to a certain depth, which is, 
.during the feafon of its growth, repeated, 
and drawn off fcveral rimes ; but mod: of 
the growth is while the water is eight, 
nine, or ten inches deep on the land. The 
great objedt of the culture is to keep the 
land clean from weeds, which is abfolutely 
neceffary, and the word weed is grafs : if 
they would fay a rpan is a bad manager, 
they do not obferve fuch a perfon’s planta- 
tion is not clean, or is weedy, but fuch a. 
man is in the grafs ; intimating that he has 
not negroes enough to keep his rice free, 
from grafs. This is the only objedt till it 
is reaped, which is ufually about the latter 
end of AuguH or beginning of September. 
Like wheat in England, they prefer cutting 
it while the draw is a little green, leaving 
it on the Hubble to dry and wither two or 

three. 
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three days in cafe the weather is favourable : 
after which they lay it up in barns or Hacks, 
in the fame manner as corn in Europe. 

The next operation, as in other forts of 
Corn, is the threfhing of it, after which it 
is winnowed, which was formerly a very 
tedious operation, but now much accelerated 
by the ufe of a wind-fan. When winnowed 
it is ground, to free the rice from the hufle $ 
this is done in wooden mills of about two 
feet diameter : it is then winnowed again, 
and put into a mortar large enough to hold 
half a buflicl, in which it is beat with a 

* 

peflle by negroes, to free it from its thick 
fkin ; this is a very laborious work. In 
order to free it from the flour and dufl: 
made by this pounding, it is lifted ; and 
again through another fleve, called a mar- 
ket fieve, which feparates the broken and 
fmall rice, after which it is put up in bar- 
rels, and is ready for market. 

The reader mud obferve upon this ac- 
count that the cultivation of it is dreadful : 
for if a work could be imagined peculiarly 
unwholefome, and even fatal to health, it 
mufl be that of Handing, like the negross, 
ancle, and even mid-leg deep in water, 
which floats an ouzy mud j and expofed all 
the while to a burning fun, which makes 

the 
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the very air they breathe hotter than the 
human blood ; thefe poor wretches are 
then in a furnace of (linking putrid efflu- 
via: a more horrible employment can hard- 
ly be imagined, not far (hort of digging in 
Potofi. We are told indeed that South Ca- 
rolina breeds more negroes than (he de- 
ftroys, which is certainly a fad, as appears 
by the annual exportation of a few ; but 
then let it not be imagined that it is in 
thefe properly denominated difmals : we are 
to remember that the proportion between 
the domeftic and other negroes and plant- 
ing ones, is as 30,000 to 40,000, when 
the total is 70,000 ; and we are further to 
remember, that many are employed on in- 
digo where there are no rice fwamps, and 
alfo in ether branches of culture ; all thefe 
with the 30,000, may certainly increafe 
greatly ; but it does not from hence follow 
that thofe employed on rice do not decreafe 
confiderably, which is a certain fad, and 
it would be miraculous were it otherwife/ 
It will therefore be no impropriety to de- 
termine that there mud be a confiderable 
expence in recruiting thofe negroes that 
are employed on rice, and more confider- 
able far than what attends others employ- 
ed 
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ed on tobacco, indigo, or indeed any plant 
not cultivated in a fwamp. 

As to the product of rice, it varies much, 
which is in proportion to the goodnefs of the 
fwamp, and to the culture that is bellowed 
on it ; the land it likes is the ftiff, deep, 
miry mud on clay ; the worfl is the fwamp 
with only a fandy bottom. Governor 
Glen oblerves that thirty Haves area proper 
number for a plantation, and to be attended 
by one overfeer. The common computa- 
tion throughout the province is, commu- 
nibus annis, that each working hand em- 
ployed in a rice plantation, makes four bar- 
rels and a half of rice, each barrel weigh- 
ing four or five hundred pounds weight , 
neat ; befides a fufficient quantity of pro- 
vifions of all kinds for the Haves, horfes, 
cattle, and poultry of the plantation for 
the year enluing ; the price 6s. 5d. per 
ioolb. or from 1 1. 5 s. to 1 1. 12 s. per 
barrel ; but fince this gentleman wrote, the 
price has rifen to 2 1. and- 4I. per barrel. 
We are told in an account written in 1710, 
that the produdt was from 30 to 60 bulhels; 
fuppofe 40, and that a bufliel weighed 651b. 
at 4501b. a barrel this would be 5^. to the 
acre; ar>d at 2I. the amount would be 
10I. 15 s, 
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The firfl: account of 4^- barrels at 2I. is 
9I. per working hand, at the price rice is 
at prefent. A late account of Carolina, 
published in 1770, makes the labour of the 
Haves 10I. each 5 thefe agree therefore very 
well. But Dr. Stork makes the profit per 
head 20I. by this culture, and fays that 
where the foil and climate are proper for 
rice, there is no grain in the world yields 
fo much profit to the planter ; this is evi- 
dently a miftake, and a great one. If we 
allow 10I. a head upon the former, and 
better authority, we cannot be far from 
the truth. I before calculated the annua\ 
expence of negroes as follows : 
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But the decline of value muft be in all rea- 
fon reckoned in rice work j if 2I. the ex- 
pences will be 7I. and the produce but 10I. 
fo the planter’s profit per head will be only 
3 1. from which muft be farther deduced 
the interefl of his coft, or 50I. which at 5 
per cent, (not reckoning the rate per cent. 

of 
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of the colonies) come to 2I. 10s. and leaves 
neat from the Have 9I. 10s. But as this 
would by no means pay the planter for his 
other expences and his time, he makes a 
fhift to fave fomething in the articles of 
overfeer and cloathing ; but ftill the pro- 
duct from rice alone would be infufficient : 
the method in which they make it up is 
partly by lumber, as the Have will have time 
in the winter to threfli and drefs more rice 
than he can plant in the fummer ; and 
confequently can fpare it for fawing lum- 
ber. But yet rice would not anfwer were 
it not for other afliftance ; this is chiefly 
indigo- I before remarked that between 
the pine barrens and fvvamps are dry flips 
of oak land, which is rich and good ; on 
this they plant indigo, and to good profit, 
with this further advantage, that indigo 
requiring no winter work, the flaves may 
aflifl: in manufacturing rice, and fawing 
lumber, &c. Upon this plan indigo is ex- 
tremely profitable, but for want of enough 
of it, they plant it likewife on the pine bar- 
ren, where it is but little better than rice. 
It is this fecondary objedt of the ric& 
planters which makes their bufinefs advan- 
tageous enough to fupport them ; but upon 
8 this 
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this circumftance I mud make a few ob- 
fervations. 

What can induce them to have any thing 
to do with an article of culture, which, 
taken fingly, would not even pay charges ? 
That this is the fadt is not to be difputed, 
for we have the produce per working hand 
from the beft authority, the governor of 
the province, who refided in it many years ; 
and let any perfon judge if a negroe can 
ftand in lefs than 7I. or 81 . a year in fo per- 
nicious an employment as that of making 
rice. And it is alfo clear enough that the 
wear of tools, buildings, charges, inci- 
dents, intereft of other money, &c. &c. 
mud like wife come to fomething con- 
fiderable. 

What therefore I fay can induce the 
planters to engage in luch a bufinefs ? 

Poffibly it is owing to habit, and being 
accuftomed to confider rice as their grand 
dependance, which it was to their fathers 
before indigo, filk, cotton, &c. were known 
here j and having been ufed to this idea, 
they find it difficult, like all cultivators of 
the foil, to change old cuftoms. If it is 
not owing to this, it is difficult to fay to 
what it can be owing. In the back coun- 
try of the province the land is of infinitely 

greater 
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greater fertility, and would produce much 
more valuable ftaples, at the fame time that 
the healthinefs of the climate would both 
to the planter and his family, as well as his 
flaves, be invaluable : their being fo much 
addidted therefore to rice, is founded on no 
good and fubftantial reafons. 

There is another circumftance which 
fhould make the government attentive to 
encouraging every ftaple, but particularly 
indigo, tobacco, filk, wine, &c, more than 
rice, which is its being a rival to one of the 
moft valuable articles of our trade, that of 
corn ; for all the rice fold to Spain and Por- 
tugal is but enabling them to do without 
fo much of our wheat} and that is partly 
the cafe with Germany : not that I would ' 
infinuate that reftridtions on rice fhould be 
laid, for obvious realons, and particularly, 
the not knowing whether we can fupply 
thofe markets with corn, fuppofing they 
would take it of us — and alfb the value of 
the rice being all laid out in Britilh com- 
modities. But indigo, tobacco, &c. have 
all the fame advantages without any dis- 
advantages, nor even the appearance of 
any. 

I N D I- 
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I N DIG O. 

There are three forts of indigo cultivated 
in South Carolina — the Hifpaniola, the Ba- 
hama, which is a falfe Guatimala, and the 
native ; the two firft are the mod valuable, 
but the laft is much better adapted to the 
climate. The former is an annual plant* 
but the wild fort, which is common in the 
country, is perennial ; its ftalk dies every 
year, but it (hoots up again next fpring ; 
the indigo made from it is of as good a 
quality as the other, the fuperiority of that 
being owing to the fuperior fertility of the 
Weft Indies, and a better climate for it. 
Dr. Mitchel reckons Carolina to have a 
great inferiority to the Weft Indies in 
this article : his words are, “Indigo thrives 
very indifferently either in the foil or the 
climate. Indigo is one of thofe rank weeds 
like tobacco, which not only exhauft the 
fubftance of the earth, but require the very 
beft and richeft lands, and fuch as have a 
natural moifture in them ; whereas the lands 
inCarolina are extremely poor and fandy, and 
have a barren drynefs in them, which ren- 
ders them very unfit to produce fuch a crop 
as this to any manner of advantage. This 

is 
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is planted by the French on the frefh wood* 
lands of St. Domingo, which are too rich 
and moifl even for fugar, and is intended 
to exhauft their luxuriant fertility, as we 
do with tobacco, in order to render them 
fit for that and other crops. They likewife 
cut it every fix weeks, or eight times a year, 
and for two years together j whereas in Ca- 
rolina it is cut but thrice ; and as the land 
has not fubftance and moifture to make it 
(hoot after cutting, and the fummers are 
too (hort, the third cutting is but of little 
value, as even the fecond is in Virginia. 
Neither does the foil or climate feem to be 
fit to yield that rich juice which makes this 
dye in any plenty or perfe&ion. TheFrench 
and Spaniards make great quantities worth 
eight and ten (hillings a pound, when the 
little we make in Carolina is not upon an 
average worth above two (hillings, and a 
great deal has been fold for a (hilling and 
lefs.” 

The proper foil for indigo is a rich, light, 
black mould, fuch as is commonly found 
in the back country j but in the maritime 
part they chufe oak land for it, not having 
the other ; and as this is but in fmall quan- 
tity, they are forced to cultivate their poor 
Vol. I. D d white . 
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white fands (or indigo, which will not yield 
near the produce which all cultivators of 
this commodity ought to be defirous of, 
and indeed which will always be gained 
when proper land is employed for it. The 
deficiency of common products appears 
from governor Glen’s account, who aflerts, 
that 30 lb. an acre is all that is to be ex- 
pe£ted in common, though good land will 
produce 80. ^ > 

Refpe&ing this point of produce, our 
accounts differ greatly, and none yet in 
print are fully to be depended on ; Mr. 

Glen’s account is, that one acre of good 
land will produce 80 lb. and one Have may 
manage two acres and upwards, and raife 
provifions befides, and have all the winter 
months to faw lumber, and be other wife 
employed: 80 lb. at 3 s., the prefent 

price, is 1 2 1. per acre j and 27 acres at 
that rate amount to 30 1. per ilave, be- 
fides lumber, which is very confiderable: 
but I fhould obferve, that there is much 
indigo brought now from Carolina, which 
fells in- London for from 5 s. to 8 s. a 
pound, and fome even higher, though the 
chief part of the crop may not yield more 
than 3s. or 4s. this will alter the average 
, price ; 
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price j but how much, is almoft impofilble 
to afcertain, as it depends on many un* 
known circumftances. 

Before I quit this fubjedl, I (hall, in or- 
der to give the reader all the fatisfadtion 
pofiible, tranfcribe part of an account of 
the indigo culture, written in 1755, be- 
fore the province had got fo largely into 
the management of it as it has done fince. 

** Whoever plants indigo muft: be careful 
to have a good command of water in his 
refervoirs, which if in the center of his 
field, the better, to fave time in bringing 
the plant when cut to the vats. We plant 
two kinds of land in Carolina, viz. high 
land and low land. The firft is of the 
richeft kind, overgrown with oak or hic- 
cory, in which the plant will ftrike its 
roots very ftrait and deep. The fecond 
is either our river or inland fwamps, » 
where we plant rice, which lands are 
generally covered with huge oaks and 
cyprefle's ; fo that to gain a field of twen- 
ty acres in thi^ country, as many noble 
trees muft be felled and burnt, as in 
England would bring many thoufands fter- 
ling. ' 

D d 2 « This 
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** This low land is banked, ditched, 
trenched, and drained ; but the foil muft 
lie on a clay bottom, otherwife indigo will 
not thrive in it. In thofe lands the indigo 
roots fprcad horizontally, as in the high 
lands perpendicularly.” — This idea of our 
author feems contradictory to the belt ac- 
counts I have received, which confine the 
- culture of indigo to hiccory land and pine 
barren, as it requires a dry foil, though as 
fertile as poffible, and confequentlya fwamp 
muft be well drained indeed to be rendered 
proper for it : but what he fays himfelf 
fhews that the high land is the beft for it, 
fince all plants that ftrike a perpendicular 
root ought to be planted in a foil that will 
, admit fuch roots fhooting : a perpendicu- 
lar root fpreading horizontally, proves clear- 
ly that the foil is improper; it meets with 
the wet retained by the clay, which pre- 
vents its running deeper. His fituation, 
within forty miles of Charles Town, pre- 
vented him, 1 luppefe, from mentioning 
the deep black loams of the back coun- 
, try, which are the only ones that will 
yield great crops of indigo. But to re- 
turn, 

" If 
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“ If the planter prefer the quality be- 
fore the quantity of his indigo, he will be 
very careful to let his plants but juft blof- 
fom before he cuts ; for the more young 
and tender the plant, the more beautiful 
will be the colour of the indigo, though it 
will not yield perhaps fo much as if cut a 
week or two later ; but what he lofes one 
way he will gain another. On the contra- 
ry, if he lets his plants be overgrown, and 
ftand too long, he never can expe£t bright 
indigo. Indigo has a very difagreeable 
fmell, while making and curing ; and the 
faces, when taken out of the fteeper, if 
not immediately buried in the ground (for 
which it is excellent manure) breeds incre- 
dible fwarms of flies. 

“ The quality of indigo, when made, v 

may be known by its brightnefs, clofenefs, 
and fine violet blue, inclining to copper. 

It is better by being kept fome time, and 
ought to be light enough to fwim on the 
water j the quicker and more it finks, the 
worfe its property. The very beft and 
fineft is of a fine lively blue, inclining to 
the violet ; brilliant, of a fine Alining co- 
lour when broke, and more beautiful w'ith- 
in than without. A bufhel of good indigo 
D d 3 weighs 
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weighs about 50 or 55 pounds. The me- 
thods for trial of its goodnefs, is firft to 
throw a cake into a glafs of water, where 
it will .foon dilfolve entirely, if pure and 
well made j but if mixed with any foreign 
matter, the heterogeneous parts will -fink. 
Secondly, another method is to burn it : 
good indigo entirely confurnes away ; bu$ 
if adulterated, it will be difeovered by the 
falfc mixtures remaining after the true in- 
digo is confumed. 

“ Our indigo making ceafes with the 
fummer. As loon as cold weather fets in, 
little or no fermentation can be excited. 
Double beating and labour is required ; and 
in drying the indigo the cakes will break 
into powder. The firft frofty night con-r 
eludes our feafon. 



Expence 
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Expence of purcbaling a plantation in Ca- 
rolina within 40 miles of Charles Town. 


1. 

To 1000 acres of land (one third of which « 
ought to be good fwamp, the reft oak / 
and hiccory, with fome pine barren, at 

1 1 s. $d. 1 , - - - - ' 


r ' s l 


142 


142 


To a dwelling houfe, barn, ftable, overfeer 
houfe, negro huts, &c. 

To two valuable negroes, (a cooper and 
carpenter) at 71I. 7s. 6d. 

To 26 other negroes, (two thirds men and > 
one third women) at 35I. 10s. - j ' ' 

To two ordinary old negroes to look after ) 
the poultry, kine, hogs, &c. - j 

To a waiting boy, ... 

To a houfe- wench. 

To 20 head of oxen, cows, &c. at il. 8s. 
To2ftallionsand4breeding mares, at 5I. 14s, 

To hogs, (beep, and poultry. 

To plantation tools, a cart, plough, &c- 
To 2 riding horfes for yourfelf, family, over- 
feer, bridles, faddles, &c. - * 

To cloaths, provifions, &c. for negroes, 
feed, vats, & c. for the firft year, 

To contingencies, nails, oil, &c. 


1 


57 
28 
40 
28 
1 r 
21 
21 

28 

35 

15 


s. d. 

o o 


*5 

15 o 
10 o 

o o 

10 o 
*5 o 

o o 
8 o 
8 o 
8 o 

o o 

15 0 
15 o 


£. 207 s 19 o 


The plantation per ann. after the firjl year. 
N. B. This calculation is for good years, and 
exclufiue of accidents. 


To the overfeer’s wages, and allowance foi 
rum, &c. ... 

To 32 pair of fhoes for negroes, at 2S. 6d. 
To 160 yards of white plains (5 yards each 
negro) at is. 5d. - 


} 35 15 0 
300 
| 1 1 6 8 


Carried over /■ 5 ° 1 8 

D d 4 ■ . . 
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}. 


5 ° 

o 


s. d. 
i S 
>4 3 
17 O 


3 

4 14 6 


Brought forward 

To thread, buttons, &c. 

To one thiid of 32 blankets given every) 
third year, - - - 1 

To phytic for each negro, as peragreement 
with the doctor. 

To Ofnabrug, lime, oil, nails, and iron ware, 8 13 6 
To freight and cooperage of 50 barrels of ] 
rice, at 2s. lOd. 

To ditto of 6 of indigo, at 3s. 2d. 

To tax and quit-rent of 1000 acres of land. 

To tax of 32 Haves, about 


T o purchafe of two (laves annually, to keep "J 
up the original (lock, which it is judged !• 71 


1 t> 

19 o 

2 6 
4 o. 


this and their jincreafe may do, 
To wear and tear. 


5 0 

14 to o 


l - 

168 31 

By the produce of 60 acres of indigo at 'l 

i 

50 lb. per acre, at 2s. icd. per Jb. or 

(425 00 

7I. is. 8d. per acre, - - J 

By 50 barrels of rice, on 25 acres, each bar- ] 

1 

j 66 18 0 

rel^oolb. net, at 6s. per cwt. 

By 50 barrels, - 

3 >3 6 

Total, 

495 11 6 

Expences, - - , ' - 

)68 31 

Balance, planter’s profit. 

327 8 5 

N. 5 . It is here fuppofed, that the fa- 

milv reficks on the fpo.t, and that 

the fur- 

plus of hogs, poultry, £ xc . railed above 

their own confutnption, will be fufficient 

to find the family in butchers meat, and 

other neceflaries, five cloathing. 

1 

• 

« This 
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«* This computation is made of two 
acres of indigo and one of rice to each 
hand ; they raife their own provifions be- 
tides. 

** If rice is not planted, fome of the 
hands may be employed in the winter fea- 
fon in making naval (lores, cutting of lum- 
ber, (hingles, &c.” *. 

There are fome valuable particulars in 
this account ; but in others it is either er- 
roneous, or does not hold good at prefent, 
when they reckon that the (laves, well ap- 
pointed and taken proper care of, keep up 
their own numbers with any new purchafe, 
which indeed appears from Carolina gene- 
nerally exporting a few. As to the rice, 
if 661 . in 500I. with a lofs of lumber, is 
all the recompence for fixing in the low 
fwampy country, it (hews at once how juft 
my former obfervations were, that the 
back country is not only in point of health 
and agreeablenefs infinitely fuperior to any 
thing within forty miles of Charles Town, 
but alfo by far the mod profitable to the 
planter. The foil is there greatly fuperior 
for every production except rice ; this fu- 
periority would alone more than equal the 


* Gent. Mag. Vol. xxv. p. 258. 

amount 
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amount of 661. befides the product of lum- 
ber. All the accounts we have had of this 
country only confirm the truth of the ge- 
neral obfervation, that the back country is 
that to fettle. . • • . , • 

_ Befides' rice and indigo, there are fome 
Other ftaples cultivated in Carolina, which 
though not of any great importance, yet 
demand a little attention. Cotton thrives 
yvellin the foil and climate, and though it 
is applied at prefent only to the home con- 
fumption of the province, yet it might cer- 
tainly be extended fo as to become a con- 
liderable article of exportation. Indigo 
and rice at prefent engrofs all their atten- 
tion, not becaufe they cannot raife other 
ftaples, but becaufe thefe, while the de- 
mand is great, are more profitable. Cot- 
ton will hereafter be a valuable ftaple. 
Wine, filk, oil, hemp, and flax, are other 
products, which in the back country may 
be cultivated in the greateft plenty j but 
this is not to be expected, till the value of 
that healthy and fertile part of our foutheru 
colonies is better known and peopled. 

It is an obfervation that demands much 
national attention, that this very impor- 
tant colony fhould cultivate more ftaples 
{han rice and indigo; it i$ of qonfequence 

that 
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1 

that our colonies Ihould not depend on one 
or two ftaples which are not of a perma- 
nent nature : indigo is the only article that 
ranks among the ftaples of South Caro- 
lina, which is fecure of a future fale, pro- 
portioned to the future increafe of culture : 
I do not think that this is the cafe with 
rice, the fale of which depends very mi-, 
nutely on the plenty of corn in Germany, 
the North, Spain, and Portugal ; . for in 
thofe countries is its principal fale j and the 
immenfe growth of the rice plantations in 
Carolina has of late years been much owing 
to a great failure in the corn crops of Eu- 
rope, a failure which has been and is at 
prefent likely to prove of no flight advan- 
tage to this colony. 

But filk, wine, oil, hemp, flax, &c. not 
forgetting tobacco, would, if well attended 
to in the back country, fecure to this pro- 
vince thofe advantages which can only flow 
from the poflefllon of various ftaples in com- 
mon demand throughout the world ; by 
which means, their profit would be greater 
than at prefent, and under the fecurity of 
a much longer duration than will ever be 
found attendant on the exportation of 
rice, 

Be- 
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Befides thefe articles, which are at pre- 
fent cultivated in large or fmall quantities, 
(it is to be obferved that every one of the 
products here mentioned are planted for 
private ufe, and in fome in fmall quantities 
for fale) there are others which deferve 
mention ; among thefe we find an expor- 
tation of the fame fruits which are lent from 
Spain and Portugal, oranges, lemons!, citrons, 
&c. pitch, tar, turpentine, rofin, naval tim- 
ber, pot-afii, faffafras, lumber, tallow, wax, 
leather, Heins, See. Thefe are articles which 
demand attention, and for which all endea- 
vours Ihould be tried to increafe, fince it isa 
number of llaples upon which a flourilhing 
colony depends for any permanency of prof- 
perity : and this is the more necefl'ary, as in 
proportion as the fettlements extend, in 
fuch proportion does the benefit of lumber 
fall off ; fince the clearing the woods pays 
the expencc in lumber only in the mari- 
time part of the province: now in planta- 
tions which are deprived of the advantage 
of lumber, there muft accrue a certain 
lots, if a variety of llaples be not intro- 
duced. Indigo and tobacco employ only the 
negroes the fummer half of the year, and 
leave time fufficient for filk in the fpring, 
i an 
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an harveft in fummer, and a vintage in au- 
tumn, befides the winter for other pur- 
pdfes, and completing the labour of other , 
ftaples. 

This objeCt deferves the more attention, 
from the circumftance of the eagernefs-of 
the Carolina planters in the culture of their 
grand ftaples, rice and indigo, which is car- 
ried on to fuch a degree, as to render them 
little folicitous about other objeCts. Here- 
in they confult what we are to look for 
from all mankind, great attention to what 
they think their prefent interefts, and very 
little idea of futurity; this difpofition which 
is fo general among all people, does very 
well for the prefent time, and for prefent 
interefts, but it will rarely, if ever, bring 
in thofe improvements, which, in the in- 
troduction of new ftaples, become, in fu- 
ture, objedts of the greateft importance. 
It is in fuch points as thefe that the atten- 
tion of government is wanted, w’hich can 
alone effeCt fuch material improvements, 
by bringing people to an attention to other 
objects, beftdes their immediate interefts, 
by rewards and other encouragement. 

The adminiftration of our government 
has in thefe inftances (hewn too great an 
inattention to fuch important objeCts; our 

colonies 
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colonies have increafed greatly in popula- 
tion and product, which has fatisfied us* 
although the benefits received might have 
been greatly increafed, and been of fuch 
a nature, as to promife a much longer and 
more fecure duration than what they enjoy 
at prefent. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Account of the means , expence, and profit of 
forming a plantation in South Carolina — 
Explanations — Remarks. 

S OUTH Carolina has of late years in- 
creafed in a tnoft prodigious degree, 
both in people and the exportation of va- 
luable ftaples, which has been owing to 
feveral caufes I (hall mention hereafter ; and 
this great increafe, with the fortunes made 
by planting in this part of the continent, 
have induced very great numbers to fettle 
in this province, and it is much to the ad- 
vantage of Great Britain that this is fo ; 
for in all thefe provinces to the fouth, va- 
luable ftaples are produced, which enable 
the inhabitants to purchafc the manufac- 
tures of Britain, a cafe not to be met with in 

the 
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the northern fettlements : for this reafon it 
is highly expedient, that the profit accruing 
from agriculture in this province be well un- 
derftood, that all thofe perfons who are in 
doubt which part of America they fhould 
go to, may be induced to make choice of 
thofe colonies which produce ftaples for 
Britain j among which South Carolina fi- 
figures greatly. 

A calculation drawn from aElual experience 
of the expences, produce , znd profit of a 
confiderable plantation in this province. 


1. S« da 


Freight and expences of fix perfons in i 

1 



one family, from London 

to Charles > 

150 

0 

0 

Town, at 25I. 





Freight of io tons, at 40s. 

• 

20 

0 

0 

A couple of riding horfes, 

- 

40 

0 

0 

Expences in fearching for a plantation. 

40 

0 

0 

Patent fees of io,coo acres. 

- 

62 

IO 

0 

Building a houfe, 

- 

200 

0 

0 

offices, rice barns. 

See . 

700 

0 

0 

tobacco-houfe. 

- - 

20 

0 

0 

faw mill. 

- 

500 

0 

0 

Furniture, 

- 

150 

0 

0 

A canoe, 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Boats, 

.. 

30 

0 

0 

Year’s houfe keeping. 

- 

120 

0 

0 

Implements of culture. 

- 

200 

0 

0 

20 horfes at 5I. 

- - - 

100 

0 

0 

100 cows at 30s. 


150 

0 

0 

Swine, 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Poultry, 

- 

5 

0 

0 

Carried over 

2 557 

IO 

0 
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1. s. d. 

Brought forward, 2557 10 o . 
Wear and tear of implements, 20 0 0 

Sundry labour exclujive of negroes. 


On cattle, - - 15 o o 

j 00 acres of wheat at 20s. joo 00 
40 acres of oats at 1 6s. 32 00 

10 potatoes at 40s. - 20 o o 

Making hay, - - 20 o o 

Orchard and garden, 15 0 o 

Sundries, - - 30 0 O 


40 negroes at 50I. 


Expencesm ditto. 


Overfeer, - 

Cloaths, 

Sundry expences, 
Province tax, 

1 00 
1 00 

0 10 0 
030 


2 13 0- 

Seed. 


100 acres of wheat, at 8s. 
40 oats 8s. 
jo potatoes 8s. 

40 c 0 
16 00 
400 


Taxes ; a quit-rent of 2S. per 100 acres. 


■ 232 
2000 


« 


86 


60 

10 


o o 
o o 


0 o 


0 o 
o o 


4965 10 o 

Two year’s intereft at 5 per cent. - 496 10 o 

5462 10 o 

Intereft, - - i = 273 10 o 

, ; Pro- 
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Produce of fecond year. 

1. s. d. 

100 acres of wheat, 20 buflicls an acre, at 3s. 300 o o 
40 negroes at 1 5I. - * 600 o o 


Third year. 

Expences . 

Taxes as before, 

Repairs of buildings, 
Houfe-keeping, 

Implements - ■ 

Labour, 

Incidents, 

Intereft, - - 

Freight of products to (hipping, 
Expences on 40 negroes at 2l. 139. 


900 0 O 


Produce of third Year. 

Wheat, 

40 negroes at 25I. - i - 

A faw-mill of 7 faws wili cut' 

5000 feet of boards per 
, week, at 6s. per 100 feet, ’7^0 00 
15I. per week, which is per 
annum, - - 

t)edu£I labour, repairs, freight I 2 g Q Q Q 
and fundries, i - S 


Remains 
But fay 


500 o o 


000 


Voi. i* 


£. 1300 O Q 

Fourth 
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Fourth year. 



Exp cnees. 

\ 


• 

1. 

S. d. 

Taxes, ... 

10 

0 0 

Repairs of buildings, 

50 

0 0 

Houfe-keeping, - * 

100 

0 0 

Implements, - - 

40 

0 0 

Labour, ' 

200 

0 0 

Incidents, - 

5 ° 

0 0 

Intereft: .... 

273 

X 0 

Freight, - 

80 

0 0 

15 negroes at 50I. 

750 

0 0 

Expences on 55 ditto at 2 l. 13s. 

*45 

15 0 


£. 1698 j6 o 


Produce. 


■ 

Wheat, - 

300 

0 0 

40 negroes at 25I. 

1000 

0 0 

15 ditto at 20I. 

300 

0 0 


£. 1600 

0 0 


• 

Fifth year. 




Expetices. 



Taxes, 

- 

10 

0 0 

Buildings, 

- 

5 ° 

0 0 

Houfe-keeping, 

t 

100 

0 0 

Implements, 

- 

40 

0 0 

Labour, 

- 

200 

0 0 

Incidents, 

- ‘ 

53 

0 0 

Intereft, 

- - . - 

27 3 

1 0 

Freight, 


1 10 

0 0 

10 negroes, 

- 

500 

0 0 

65 ditto at 2l. 13s. 

- - 

172 

5 0 



1508 

6 0 


I 
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419 

Produce. 




1. 

s. d. 

Wheat, 

300 

0 0 

55 negroes at 25]. 

1375 

0 0 

10 at 20I. - - 

200 

0 0 

Saved laft year, 

3 °° 

0 0 


£■ 2, 75 

0 0 

Sixth year* 



Expences. 



Taxes, - 

IO 

0 0 

Buildings, * 

50 

0 0 

Houfe- keeping, 

10b 

0 0 

Implements, 

40 

0 0 

Labour, - - * 

260 

0 0 

Incidents, - 

53 

0 0 

Intereft, - , 

273 

I 0 

freight, ... 

140 

0 0 

25 negroes at 50I. 

1 250 

0 0 

90 ditto at 2 1. j 3®* 1 L 

238 

10 a 


£•2354 

11 0 

Produce. 

% 


Wheat, 

- 300 

0 0 

Cattle (fuppofed by this time to bring 

in J 100 

0 0 

a regular profit. 



65 negroes at 25I. 

,1625 

0 0 

25 ditto at 20I. * 

500 

0 0 


2525 

0 0 

Seventh year. 

t 


Expences. 



Taxes, 

- 10 

0 0 

Buildings, * i 

50 

0 0 

E e 2 Carried 

over £. 60 

o' 0 


\ 


l 

. 
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1 . s. d. 

Brought forward 60 o o 
Houfe-keeping, - - - roo o o 

Implements, 1 - - - • 40 o o 

Labour, ... 200 o o 

Incidents, - - - .■ 53 00 

Intereft, - 273 1 o 

< Freight, - - - 140 O O 

30 negroes at 5 cl. - - 1500 o o 

J20 ditto at 2I. 13s. - - 318 o o 



£■ 

2684 

1 0 

Produce. 




Wheat, 

- 

300 

0 0 

Cattle, ... 

- 

100 

0 0 

90 negroes at 25I. 


2250 

0 0 

30 ditto at 20I. 


6co 

0 0 


£• 

3250 

0 0 

Eighth year. 




Exfences. 




Taxes, *■ 

- 

10 

0 0 

Buildings, 


5° 

0 0 

Houfe-keeping, 


ICO 

0 0 

Implements, - , 

- 

40 

0 0 

Labour, 

• , 

200 

0 0 

Incidents, - •* 

* 

S3 

0 0 

Intereft, 

- 

273 

1 0 

Freight, 

- 

180 

0 0 

36 negroes at 50I. 

- 

1800 

0 0 

*56 ditto at ai. 1 3s. 

• 

4i3 

8 0 


£• 

3 1 1 9 

9 0 


Produce. 

Wheat, - - 300 o o 

Cattle, - • - 100 o o 

Carried over £. 400 o e 
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* 

1. s. d. 

Brought forward 400 o 0 
120 negroes at 25!- - - 3000 0 o 

36 ditto at 20I. - “ 720 0 o 


L - 4120 0 o 



Ninth year. 




Expences. 



Taxes, 

- 

10 

0 0 

Buildings, 

- 

50 

0 0 

Houfe-keeping, 

- 

100 

0 0 

Implements, 

• 

40 

0 0 

Labour, * 

• 

200 

0 0 

Incidents, 4 

- 

53 

0 0 

Intereft, 

- 

273 

1 0 

Freight, 

- 

1 So 

0 0 

60 negroes at 50I. 


3000 

0 0 

216 ditto at 2l. 13s. 

• - 

572 

8 0 


£. 4478 9 o 


Produce. 



Wheat, ... 

300- 

0 0 

Cattle, 

- 100 

0 0 

156 negroes at 25!. 

3900 

0 0 

60 ditto at 20I. 

raoo 

0 0 


£• 5500 

0 0 

Tenth year. 



Expences . 



Taxes, 

10 

0 0 

Buildings, 

. 60 

0 0 

Houfe keeping, 

150 

0 0 

Implements, 

80 

0 0 


Carried over 300 o o 

Ec 3 
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]. S. d. 

Brought forward, 300 o o 
200 o o 
53 00 
273 1 o 
200 o o 
4000 o o 
r - 784 8 O 

£. 58x0 9 o 


300 o o 
ISO o o 
5400 0 o 
1600 0 o 


£■ 7400 O Q 


Eleventh year. 

Expences. 

10 o p 
60 o o 
150 o o 
80 0 0 
200 0 o 
53 o o 
273 1 o 
200 o o 
5500 O Q 
1075 18 o 

£■ 7601 19 o 


Produce. 

Wheat, - - 300 o o 

Cattle, - - - 100 o o 

Carried over, 400 o o 


T axes. 

Buildings, 

Houfe- keeping, 

Implements, 

Labour, 

Incidents, 

Intereft, 

Freight, 

j 10 negroes at 50I. 
406 ditto at 20I. 


Produce. 

Wheat, 

Cattle, ... 

216 negroes at 25I. 

80 ditto at 20I. 


Labour, 

Incidents, 

Intereft, 

Freight, 

80 negroes at 50I. 
296 ditto at 2I. 13s. 
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1. S. d. 

Brought forward, 400 o o 
296 negroes at 25I. * ' 74 °° 0 0 

1 10 ditto at 20I. - ‘ 2200 00 


Twelfth year. 

Expences. 


Produce. 


£. 10,000 

0 0 

10 

0 0 

- 60 

0 0 

150 

0 0 

80 

0 0 

200 

0 0 

53 

0 0 

273 

1 0 

200 

0 0 

7500 

0 0 

1473 

8 0 

l - 9999 

9 . 0 . 

. r 

300 

■ ; 

'1 

, t . 

0 0 

100 

0 0 

10,150 

0 0 

3,000 

0 0 

£• , 3 ’ 55 ° 

0 0 


Wheat, 

Cattle, 

406 negroes at 25I. 
150 ditto at 20I. 


And now having arrived at the greateft 
number of negroes met with on any planta- 
tion in Carolina, (above 500, which are 
found on two or three) it will be proper 

E e 4 ' to 
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to clofc the account with the next year, 
by fuppofiflg no new ones bought. 


Thirteenth year. 


Expences. 

Taxes, . r , 

Buildings, - _ 

Houfe- keeping, 

Implements, - 

Labour, - . 

Incidents, 

Tnterefts, . 

Freight, 

£56 negroes at 2I. 13s, 


Produce. 

Wheat, - . 

Cattle, - . _ r 

556 negroes at 25I. 

Expences, - - 

Profit, 

Houfekeeping, 

Intcreft, 

Total receipt, - 


1. 

*. d. 

- 10 

O Q 

* 7° 

O 0 

150 

O Q 

80 

O Q 

200 

O O 

• 53 

O O 

273 

I O 

- 200 

0 Q 

J473 

8 Q 

£• 2509 

9 0 


300 

0 0 

- 100 

0 0 

13,900 

0 0 

13,900 

0 0 

2,509 

9 0 

11,390 

11 0 

150 

0 0 

2 73 

1 0 

11,813 

12 0 


This profit ij immenfe, and yet upon 
rpvifion there do not feera any articles that 

are 
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are calculated too low. I am fen Able that 
there are not any planters in South Caro- 
lina that lay ijp, or make an income of 
!2,oool. a year j but calculations of what 
may be done can take no cognizance of pri- 
vate condudt. There are fome planters in 
this province who have more than 500 
flaves ; but very many caufes may con-? 
fpire to reduce their profit to a trifle, com- 
pared with what we fee here : of 556 ne- 
groes only 40 were here fuppofed to be ori- 
ginally bought j all the reft were pur- 
chafed annually by favings out of the pre- 
ceding years products ; but if inftead of 
this the planter fpends his income, and bor- 
rows money to increafe his ftock of flaves, 
the profit at the end of the term will turn 
put very differently. The great profit here , 
ftated, is entirely owing to an accumulation 
of profits for twelve years, the planter liv- 
ing upon iool. or 150I. a year; but the 
event would prove very different if he takes 
at firft a larger fum for his houfe-keeping ; 
and if, inftead of waiting the firft twelve 
■years patiently, in order afterwards to live 
more at his eafe, and in almoft any degree 
of affluence he pleafes ; if, inftead of this, 
he frequents the taverns and concerts of 
PharlesTown more than his plantation, any 

man 
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man may, without much fagacity, account 
for calculation turning out differently from 
real life. The only means of coming at 
ufeful truth in fuch cafes as this, is to cal- 
culate what may be done — what fuch a bu- 
finefs, under given circumftances, can pro- 
duce : as to the caprices of individuals, 
they are beyond the power of calculation ; 
but the profit here fuppofed will admit of 
great deductions in fcveral articles which 
l'eem the loweft fet in expence, and yet the 
remainder will turn out fo confiderable, as 
to prove that planting in this country may 
be made the way to immenfe fortunes. 

Now it mull: be apparent, at firft fight, 
that no hufbandry in Europe can equal this 
of Carolina j we have no agriculture in 
England, where larger fortunes are made 
by it than in any other country, that will 
pay any thing like this, owing to feveral cir- 
cumftances which deferve attention. Firft, 
land is fo plentiful in America, that the 
purchafe of a very large eftate cofts but a 
trifle, and all the annual taxes paid after- 
wards for ten thoufand acres, do not a- 
mount to what the window duty in Eng- 
land comes to on a moderate houfe j no 
land-tax, no poor’s rate, no tythe. This 

plenty 
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plenty of land, which is at the fame time 
fo excellent, enables the planter to propor- 
tion his culture every year, to the faving of 
the preceding, which is the grand circum- 
ftance in the increafe of his fortune ; fince 
it is this which converts Ample intereft at 
5 per cent, with an Englifli farmer, to 
compound intereft at 100 per cent, with 
an American planter. Were the wafte 
lands of Britain in the fame fituation as 
thofe of America, to be granted to who- 
ever would fettle and engage to cultivate 
them, this would be the cafe with them ; 
but the profit from the inferiority of the 
land, and the dearnefs of labour, would not 
equal that above ftated. As thefe waftes 
are private property, and cannot be gained 
by other people, there is no comparifon re- 
mains between them j and as to common 
agriculture, the profit of 20 or 30 percent, 
without any ability of increafing the bufi- 
nefs annually, it cannot be named with this 
of America. Secondly, the price of la- 
bour is incomparably cheaper in Carolina 
than in Britain : a negro cofts 2I. 13s. per 
annum, to which if we had 2I. 10s. the 
intereft of his prime coft, the total is only 
5I. 3s. and as the common calculation is; 
that one Englifli labourer does as much 

worl; 
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work as two negroes, a labourer to the 
planter cofts iol.6s. a year, whereas to an 
English farmer he cofts from from 20I. to 
25I. The difference is 125 percent, this 
article therefore is very decifive in favour of 
the planter. Thirdly, we are to remember 
the peculiar circumftance of the prices of 
the planter’s products and confumptions : 
his crops, whether of indigo, tobacco, &c. 
are of a conftant high value, the price ris- 
ing, as it has done indeed for thefe fifty 
years ; but his confumption of corn, meat, 
fruit, fowls, game, fifh, &c. being chiefly 
the produce of his own plantation, ftand 
him in little or nothing for his family. 
The common idea of the article game and 
fifh is, that one Indian, or dextrous negro, 
will, with his gun and nets, get as much 
game and fifh as five families can eat ; and 
the flaves fupport themfelves in provifions,- 
befides raifing the ftaples mentioned a- 
bove ; but in Britain the fervants kept in 
the houfe coft the farmers 1 2I. or 1 5I. a- 
head in board, befides his own houfe- 
keeping being in the fame articles as thofe 
he fells from his farm j fo that he cannot in 
his fale have the advantage of high prices, 
without being proportionally taxed in his 
confumption. This point in a large fa- 
mily 
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mily is of great importance, and would, 
if calculated for a courfe of years, be found 
to amount to a very confiderable fum. Be- 
fides this great fuperiority in refpeCt of pro- 
fit, the pleafing circumftance of being a 
confiderable freeholder, and living in a 
moll plentiful, and even luxurious manner, 
is a point that has nothing among Britifh 
farmers for oppofition to it. 

Thefe three grand articles, plenty of good 
land free from taxes — cheapnefs of labour 
—and dearnefs of produdt fold, with cheap- 
nefs of that confumed, are, united, fufti- 
cient to explain the caufes of a Carolina 
planter having fuch vaftl-y fuperior oppor- 
tunities of making a fortune than a Britilh 
farmer can poflibly enjoy. 

Confidered in a national light, no bad 
confequencescan refultfrom making known 
the great profit which may be made by 
planting in Carolina ; for all the inhabi- 
tants of this province are well employed 
for Britain, and hufbandry is too profitable 
an employment for them to fuffer any one 
to think of manufactures j all their cloath- 
ing, furniture, tools, and a variety of other 
articles, come from Britain, befides the ex- 
portation and importation employing many 
fijips and feamen for the mother-country. 

Nor 
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Nor are we ever to forget the great impor- 
tance of taking every meafure to indued 
new fettlers in our colonies, emigrants 
from Europe, to fix in thofe fettlements* 
which from climate, foil, and ftaples, arc 
of fuch importance to Britain, as the Weft 
Indies, Carolina, and the tobacco colonies 
are found to be. * . 

If the ftate of Europe at prefent beconfi- 
dered, which is that of a military ftate, from 
one end to the other, infomuch that in fome 
parts of this quarter of the world the mili- 
tary out-number the reft of the men ; if 
this be confidered, furely all mankind muft 
think, with peculiar pleafure, of a coun- 
try which holds forth an afylum to protect 
them from the cruelties of the military go- 
vernment, and the horrible oppreflions of 
the defpotic fwa.y in all other matters : 
thefe are fuch curfes on human nature, that 
it is aftonifhing any men of fmall fortunes, 
or to the amount of from one to five or fix 
thoufand pounds, fliould remain in fuch 
countries, that deny them moft of the com- 
forts, enjoyments and fecurity of life. On 
the contrary, thefe fouthern colonies of the 
Britiih dominions in America hold forth 
the very contraft to the unhappinefs they 
experience in Europe. They may have 

what- 

1 
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whatever land they pleafe, at a price next 
to nothing ; that land as rich, if cholen 
with judgment, as in any country in the 
world ; in a climate that produces the 
richeft commodities, and at the fame time 
abounds with all the neceffaries of life, in 
a plenty not to be equalled throughout any 
other countries on the globe ; and at the 
fame time that both foil and climate, and 
plenty of land, join to yield fuch advan- 
tageous offers : the government is the moft 
mild in being ; liberty reigns in perfec- 
tion ; taxes are . too inconfiderable to be 
mentioned; no military fervice; no op- 
preffions to enflave the planter, and rob 
him of the fruits* of his indulfry. When 
all thefe great and manifeft advantages are 
conlidered, I think it mud appear furprif- 
ing, that more emigrants from different 
parts of Europe are not conftantly moving 
from thence to America : nothing but that 
love for the native country, univerfal thro’ 
mankind, could prevent whole crowds of 
people from flying from mifery and oppref- 
fion, to wealth and freedom. 

The calculation here inferted is that on- . 
ly of a confiderable plantation ; but it is a 
circumftance peculiarly fortunate, in the 
hufbandry of thole parts of America where 

negroes 
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negroes are ufed, that a (mall, and even the 
fmalleft plantation is proportionally as pro- 
fitable as the largeft. There is no necef- 
fity of employing an overfeer for the ne- 
groes ; if the number is fmall, the planter 
himfelf takes that office on him. Men efta- 
bliffi even fuch fmall plantations, as em- 
ploy only two or three negroes, and make 
by them a fum proportioned to what their 
more confiderable neighbour enjoys from a9 
many hundreds : indigo is of that nature 
in the culture, that even a fingle negro 
may be employed on it ; fince the appara- 
tus for it does not even, for three or four 
flaves, colt above ten or a dozen pounds, 
Huffiandry in England on fo fmall a fcjle is 
carried on with fcarce any advantage ; for 
no profit, public or private, accrues from 
the fmalleft fcale of farms j fince our belt 
writers on the fubjedt of huffiandry agree, 
that the occupiers of fuch farms live much 
harder and fare worfe than our day-labour- 
ers. But nothing can be more different 
than this from Carolina, wljere the little 
planter, whole freehold amounts only to 
one or two hundred acres, with his two or 
three negroes, makes not only a moft com- 
fortable living for himfelf, but alfofuch an 
annual profit, that if he is at all faying 
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and diligent, he may fpeedily increafe his 
negroes and his plantation, and in no long 
term of years become a man of handfome 
fortune. 

And here let me once more obferve, that 
the calculations which have been given 
are particularly deduced from the cir- 
cumdances of the back country, and not 
from theculture of rice in thededrUdliveand 
unwholefome fwamps cn the coad; fo that 
this large degree of profit is to be gained 
in a country whofe climate is equal to the 
foil, being healthy and pleafant to as great 
a degree as any country in a hot climate 
that is to be found in the world j and to 
the generality of conditutions, taking the 
world through, perhaps more wholefome 
than many parts of Europe. Was fuch a 
profit only to be made by cultivating rice 
fwamps, I Ihould be far enough from 
dwelling upon the advantages of it ; but as 
they flow not from rice, but indigo, tobac- 
co, corn, hemp, flax, Stc. which admit of 
culture better.’in the back country than on 
the coad, all the benefits I have dwelt on 
are reaped without any luch attendant in- 
conveniencies as are met with in the rice 
plantations ; a circumflance of infinite im- 
Voi.. I. • - F f portance 
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portance to the mother-country as well as 
to the colony. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Exports of South Carolina at different peri- 
ods — Rapid progrefs of the trade of this 
province — PreJ'ent fate — Remarks. 

T HE great incrcafe of the population 
of the northern colonies is not near 
of fuch advantage to Great Britain as that 
of the foil them ones, which in proportion 
to the increafe of population has a corre- 
fponding increafe in the production of true 
ftaple commodities, the circumftance on 
which the intereft of Britain depends ; 
thole colonies which have not ftaples, we 
have found from long experience, can af- 
ford to purchafe but a fmall part of their 
manufactures and other neceffaries from the 
mother-country ; common agriculture will 
not effeCt it ; accordingly we fee, thatinthe 
northern fettlements,that is, the fettlements 
to the north of Maryland, they arc forced 
to make up their deficiency of ftaples by 
fisheries and commerce, in both of which 

articles 
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articles they interfere confiderably with 
Britain ; fo that their import of manufac- 
tures is by no means of the value of that 
of the fouthern fettlements, as they get 
the money to make their purchafes, by ri- 
valling the filheries and commerce of Bri- 
tain. Hence therefore appears the con- 
ftant expediency of watching anxioufly the 
increafe of population in the fouthern parts 
of America, and taking every meafure to 
increafe it. Nor can any conduit in the 
adminiftration of our government be of 
fuch great importance, as inducing the 
people fettled irt the northern colonies to 
quit them in favour of the fouthern ones. 
The truth and propriety of thefe fentiments 
will appear from the following tables of 
the exports of South Carolina, 
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This incomplete table fhews another con- 
fiderable increafe of export, and the follow- 
ing will continue the progreffion. 


Exported from South Carolina upon an aver- 
age of three years fucceeding the peace 
0/1762. 


Rice 1x0,002 barrels at 40s. 

Pitch, tar, and turpentine, 8000 bar- 1 
reh, at 6s. 8d. - - J 

Pickied pork and beef, 

Deer and other flcins, 

Indigo 500,000 lb. at 28 . 

Boards, marts, ftaves, joifts, & c. 

Indian corn, peafe, beans, and calavanche 
Live ftock and fundries, * 

Ships built for iale, 10 at 600I. 

Total, £. 


voured with another for the 
which is as follows : 

140,000 barrels of rice, at 3I. 10s. 
Pitch, tar, and turpentine, 10,000 bar - 1 
rels, at 10s. - - 3 

Pork and beef. 

Corn and other provifions, 

Deer-tkins, &c. 

Lumber, - - 

Live ftock, - 

Ten (hips. 

Indigo, 750,000 lb. at 36. 


I. 

s d. 

220,000 

0 0 

2,666 

13 + 

25,000 

0 0 

45,000 

0 0 

50,000 

0 0 

20,000 

0 0 

>, 12,000 

0 0 

1 5,000 

0 0 

6,000 

O 0 

395,666 

13 * 

ive been fa- 

year r 

771 , 

1. 

s. d. 

490,000 

0 0 

5,000 

0 0 

30,000 

0 0 

13,500 

0 0 

50,000 

0 0 

32,000 

0 0 

17,000 

0 0 

6,000 

0 0 

112,500 

0 0 


Total, £. 756,000 o o 

This 
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This acount fhews in how extraordinary 
a manner the improvement of South Caro- 
lina has been carried on ; and it has been 
a peculiar felicity to this province, that 
the prices of its ftaples have rifen confi- 
derably at the fame time that the quantity 
raifed has increafed immenfely. 'This cir- 
cumflance, which is of fuch uncommon va- 
lue, has advanced the interefls of the coun- 
try prodigioufly, and now renders it one of 
the mofl flourifhing colonies we poflefs in 
America ; at the fame time that the quan- 
tity of land which yet remains to be culti- 
vated, is beyond comparifon greater than 
what is yet improved. It is alfcf to be re- 
membered, that the parts unfettled be- 
ing more rich, fertile, and healthy, than the 
coaft which yields the commodities hither- 
to exported, and is in particular far more 
luxuriant in the production. of indigo : now 
it is to be obferved, that the grand ftaple 
of this province, rice, has not fo good a 
probability of future increafe as indigo j the 
latter is fo valuable a fdrug, and produced 
in fo few countries, that Carolina may look 
forwards to almoft any quantity, even till 
the whole confumption of Europe, Ame- 
rica, and parts of Africa and Afsa, are fa- 
tisfied, before a flop will be put to her mar- 
ket 
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ket for this commodity ; for there is little 
doubt of her being able to underfell both 
French and Spaniards. But with rice, the 
cafe may be different ; for being an article 
of food, it is rivalled by other articles : 
good harvefts of wheat in Europe and A- 
frica would fink the price; for it has rifen 
from 15s. and 20s. a barrel to 3I. 10s. and 
4I. from the high price of wheat in Eu- 
rope ; if grain ihould fall much, the price 
of rice muft fall with it : indeed it is at 
prefent fo dear, that the rate may fall 
greatlv, and yet leave the planter fufficien't 
inducement to increafe the culture of it. 

The exports of this province will not be 
many years in rifing to a million fterling; 
it will gain this point of equality with Vir- 
ginia and Maryland put together, before it 
has a fifth of the inhabitants found in thofe 
provinces, which (hews how valuable the 
climate is to produce fo largely in export- 
able tlaples. I do not compare the ftaples, 
for certainly tobacco is far more valuable to 
Britain than rice, and perhaps than indi- 
go ; but tobacco is produced in the back 
part of South Carolina, and of a quality fu- 
perior to that of Virginia ; the quantity 
however is but fmall yet : a navigation for 
large canoes that will carry from five to 
7 ten 
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446 American Husbandry* 

ten ton, is wanting,when you get far back* 
which navigation in the culture of tobacco 
is very necelfary. 

CHAP, XXIV. 

Improvements propofed in the culture of this 
province. 

H OWEVER wealthy the production 
of ftaples may make a country, it is 
common hufbandry alone on which firft de- 
pends the intereft of any people ; and it 
ever behoves them much to carry this to 
as high a degree as poffible. All our A- 
merican colonifls are very bad farmers 3 
this is a remark I have had occafion to 
make when treating of every one of them t 
it is almoft uniformly owing to the great 
plenty of land, which enables every body 
to gain the neceflaries of life with fo much 
eafe, that an accurate and induftrious cul- 
tivation appears ufelefs. 

The productions of common hufbandry 
in Carolina, by which I mean corn and 
provifions of all forts, have rifen of late 
years to fo high a price, that I have been 
allured by feveral confiderable planters and 

mer- 

1 
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merchants in this province, that the far- 
mers who have employed their negroes on 
thefe objedts alone have in feveral years 
made a larger profit than has been gained 
from rice and indigo ; and that on an a- 
verage, there has been an equality. This 
is a circumftanceof prodigious confequence, 1 
fince the common hufbandry is exercifed in v 
the healthy and agreeable back country, 
while rice only is to be had in the fwamps 
in the flat, maritime, and unhealthy part. 

The articles cultivated are wheat (which 
grain will not thrive in the flat country) In- 
dian corn, Indian peafe, barley, buck- wheat, 
tatoes, and other roots, fruit, &c. The 
hilly part of the province is wonderfully 
fertile in thefe produdls, yielding, in very 
bad modes of culture, crops equal to what 
good hulbandry will produce on many 
tradls of land in Britain. But this excel- 
lence of foil and climate is very badly fe- 
conded by the {kill of the farmer. Indian 
corn is the principal grain they raife, which 
is managed in the manner I have defcribed 
before ; they are very defective in the arti- 
cle of keeping the plantations of it clean 
from weeds : the culture the intervals re- 
ceive is only that of an infufficient hand- 
hoeing or two ; but, inftead of this, the 

horfe- 
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horfe-hoeing hufbandry fhould be applied : 
the fpaces between the rows fhould both 
ways be horfe-hoed, for the double pur- 
pose of keeping them free from weeds, arid 
in a loofe pulverized (late ; and likewife for 
earthing up the plants, which might be 
performed with a plough much more effec- 
tually than’with hand-hoes, and for a tenth 
of the expence : the latter never cut deep 
enough, only fkimming the furface, where- 
as horfe-hoeings and hoe-ploughs loofen it 
to any depth, giving the roots of the 
plants the power of penetrating into frefli 
earth, inflead of confining them to their 
hillocks. This fingle improvement in the 
management of Indian corn would vaflly 
increafe the profit of that culjture. 

It is the cuflom in all the fouthern co- 
lonies to fow Indian peafe with Indian corn, 
for the fake of their twining up the flalks 
of the latter ; this renders the culture the 
more beneficial, as the product of peafe is as 
valuable, and fometimes more fo, than that 
of the corn itfelf. I would by no means 
condemn a cuflom which has an appearance 
of reafon for it ; but as fuch pra&ices in 
mofl other branches of hufbandry are found 
very difaavantageous, it is at leaf! worth 
fome accurate experiments to decide whe- 
ther 
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- r- 

t ier ;ft much is not loft in the Indian corn 
'■ s is gained in the peafe by this method, 
which may pofiibly be the cafe ; the pro- 
duct ot fuch large and vigorous plants as 
Maize, ufually is proportioned to the nou- 
riftiment the roots meet with, and cer- 
tainly the peafe cannot grow out of the fame 
hillock without robbing them of much 
nouriftiment. A good hop-planter would 
think it very bad management to fet a cab- 
bage or a pea in a hop-hillock ; bad ones 
plant the intervals, but good hop farmers 
decline even this, practice ; not becaufe 
crops fo gained would not be valuable, but 
becaufe more would be loft in hops than 
gained in the other plants. 

As to the preparation of the land for 
maize, wheat, barley, &c. it is nearly fi- 
milar ; they take a piece of frelh land, and 
plant it perhaps with indigo, which it 
yields as long as any heart remains fufR- 
cient in the foil for that exhaufting crop j 
then they plant it with wheat or Indian 
corn, and afterwards with barley ; and 
when it will yield nothing any longer, they 
leave it to itfelf, and treat other pieces in 
fucceflion in the fame manner. This is 
the fyftem of all the provinces from New 
England to Florida ; and it is a lyftem 

Vol. I. G g from 
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from which they wiH all by-and-bye feel 
the mod monftrous inconvenience. When 
indigo is not planted, the firft crop is In- 
dian corn, which they follow by a fecond 
and perhaps a third of the fame grain ; 
then wheat or barley as long as the land 
will all ow. 

To this miferable hufbandry it isowing, 
that the province wants pafture, which is 
only to be found in the woods or in drain- 
ed rice fwamps j though the planters all 
know the importance of cattle to them, 
they never think of fowing any grades, but 
exhauft and ruin the land by corn, &c. and 
leave it, not a pafture, but a defart ; the 
heat of the climate is fo great that there 
is a want of good meadow in fummer, 
and this makes the woods the natural paf- 
ture of the country in its unimproved 
ftate. But this evil might be remedied by 
fowing grades, provided the land was laid 
to them while it was in fome heart. The 
grafs, when properly condu&ed, would be 
as profitable as the corn, and it might be 
gained without any decreafe in the quan- 
tity of corn, in a country where land is fo 
•plentiful: this • obfervation is particularly 
applicable to Carolina) where the land is 
~ cleared with fo much tafe> a given quan- 
tity 
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tity of acres in this province is cleared of 
all the timber with infinitely more eafc 
than one tenth of the land would be in Eu- 
rope, with the advantage alfo of the tim- 
ber paying the expence ; and if oak or pine, 
more than the expence. 

Suppofe a planter has negroes fufficient 
to have every year 500 acres of corn, 250 
acres Indian corn, 150 wheat, 100 barley, 
buckwheat, &c. If his lyflem of crops is 

1. Indian corn. 

2. Dittoi 

3. Ditto. 

4. Wheat. 

5. Wheat. 

6. Barley. 

7. Barley. 

He then is able to fupport the fyftem, by 
taking in a feventh of the ;oo acres for 
frefh land every year, that is, 71 acres j and 
he has always 500 acres in culture, with 
no other profit from the reft of his eftate 
than what the woods yield him ; he leaves 
71 acres barren and ul'elefs every year, 
which will foon run through a large grant} 
for fome years the land is abfolutely nought, 
then fhrobs come, and by degrees fgreft 
wood rifes, and it is an age before it can 
G g 2 yield 
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yield any profit. Now on the contrary,, 
let us fuppofe his fyftem 

1. Indian corn. 

2. Ditto. 

3. Potatoes, peafe, beans, legumes,&c, 

4. Wheat. 

3. Barley, and with it clovers, fain- 
fqine, or lucerne. In this fyftem he muft 
take in 100 acres every year, and he every 
year lays down 100 acres to grafs. The 
fecond year of purfuing fuch a plan he has 
200 acres grafs ; the third year 300 ; 
the fourth year 400 ; and fo on. By which 
means his whole eftate will be in a profit- 
able condition, and he will every year have 
a greater plenty of food for his cattle; the 
confequence of which will be his flocks of 
cattle will be larger, and better fed; he 
will raife much greater quantities of ma- 
nure, and two acres of his corn mufl ine- 
vitably produce more grain than three in 
the other fyftem. 

Relative to the grafs, which fhould up- 
on thefe principles be cultivated, the heat 
of the climate will make it necefTary to 
have, recourfe to fuch plants as have a long 
tap root, becaufe by rooting deep they will 
be more out of the power of the fun : fainr 
fqinc.aiid lucerne I fhould fuppofe would 

be 
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be found of Angular utility, efpecially the 
latter ; both thefe plants have been brought 
into the colder parts of Europe fi;om very* 
l?ot countries. Lucerne is indigenous in 
Media and Afia Minor, and fainfoine in 
Calabria and Barbary ; there can be no 
doubt therefore of their fucceeding ad-t 
ipirably on the dry tradts of. land in the 
back parts of Carolina, and alfo in all the 
fandy hilly parts of the province. The 
culture would be attended with none of 
tHofe inconveniencies which have Been 
found in England, from the moiflure of 
the climate • choaking the plantations with 
natural grafs and weeds : the heat of cli- 
mate would entirely prevent thefe evila 
upon land well prepared ; nor can any 
doubt be made but the crops would be 
very confiderable upon the fertile black 
loams of the interior country, and yield 
fuch plenty of food, both green and in 
hay, as to enable the planters to increafe 
their flocks of cattle prodigioufly. 

It is much to be doubted whether the 
clovers would fucceed in the maritime parts 
of the province ; but no hefitation can be 
made about it in the interior country j and 
in this I ground my opinion upon the cafe 
of wheat, which thrives admirably two v 
G g 3 hurj- 
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hundred or two hundred and fifty miles 
from the coaft, but will come to nothing 
in the flal country : there can be no doubt 
but it would be the fame with clover, 
which has been found profitable in all • 
countries where wheat is cultivated. It 
Ihould be made the general preparation for 
wheat in every fyftem, as it is equally (in 
this refpedt) adapted to all climates in 
which it will grow, and to almoft every 
fort of land. In fuch climates as South 
Carolina there is likewife a circumftance in 
it, as a preparation for wheat, that much 
exceeds any other j a fallow or a tillage 
crop leaves the foil in fo loofe and hollow 
a ftate, that the roots of wheat, or any 
other fibrous-rooted plant, arc too much 
expofed to the fun’s rays ; whereas, if it is 
fown in a clover lay, the particles of the 
foil are kept in a fiate of adhefion by the 
roots and fibres of the clover, which is an 
effedt that in fuch a climate mull be at- 
tended with excellent confequences. With 
a view to this, the clover hulbandry, com- 
mon in Britain of leaving it only one year 
upon the land, might not be fo advifeable 
in Carolina ; it might be better to let the 

KV • f! * 1 • . ° 

plover be two, or perhaps three years bid 
before it is ploughed for wheat, in order 
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the more completely to bind the foil to- 
gether, efpecially in Tandy land. The crops- 
of this grafs would, like fainfoine or lu- 
cerne, prove of great ufe to the planter, 
either in green food, or mown for hay, and 
maintain him twenty times the (lock that 
the fame land would do if under wood. 

In the fyftem above propofed, as an im- 
provement of that of the Carolina farmers, 
there are feveral corn crops in lucceflion, 
under the fuppofition that they would not 
at once come into an entire change, but 
the true principles of good hulbandry are 
the fame in Carolina as every where elfe ; 
fucceflive exbaujling crops ought never to 
be found : between every two of that na- 
ture, one fliould intervene which is of a 
meliorating nature, or at lead which does 
not exhaud. It has been found in all the 
countries where the clovers have been cul- 
tivated, that the land improves under them. 
The fame obfervation has been made up- 
on potatoes, carrots, and other roots. Tur- 
neps and cabbages yielding crops before 
they perfedt their feed, have the fame qua- 
lity. The grand principle of modern huf- 
bandry, is to ufe thefe plants as fallows, or 
preparations for exhauding crops : and the 
.. principle is equally good, whether the ex- 
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haufting crop be fugar, wheat, indigo, or 
barley. The only diftinflion to be made* 
is for the planter to chufe fuch of them as 
will pay beft in his country : fortunately, 
all of them are food for cattle, and there 
is no part of the world in which cattle are 
pot valuable, or in the cultivated parts of 
it, where good hufbandry does not greatly 
depend on cattle.- In South Carolina no- 
thing pays better, and the near neighbour- 
hood of the Weft Indies affords an excel- 
lent market for as much meat and live 
flock as can poffibly be raifed : but the 
importance of having plenty of cultivated 
food for cattle, increafes every day in this 
province; in proportion as tbe country is 
cultivated, the foreft which was fpreadover 
the whole of it decreafes, and confequent* 
ly will maintain the lefs; this is fo much 
felt in fome diftrids, that many planters, 
who formerly kept immenfe herds of cat- 
tle, C3n now have but very moderate ones : 
it therefore much behoves them to culti- 
vate grafs and winter food for cattle, as 
well as corn. Potatoes in this province 
yield as good a price, both for home con- 
fumption and the Weft Indies, as in many 
parts of Britain ; for of late years they have 

fold 
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fold at is. and is. 3d. a bufhel, confe- 
^uently no crop can be more profitable. 

Upon thefe principles, might not fuch 
a fyftem as the following be rationally re- 
commended to the farmers of South Ca- 
rolina ? 

1. Indian corn. 

2. Potatoes. 

3. Indian corn. 

4. Peafe or beans. 

* 5. Barley. 

- 6. Clover. . , 

7. Wheat. 

In this fyftem no two exhaufting crops 
come together j peafe or beans, and in ge- 
neral the plants which bear a leguminous 
flower, being of a different nature from 
porn in this refpett. Or to fuit particular 
purpofes; variations might be made. 

1. Indian corn. 

2. Potatoes. 

. I 3. Barley. 

1 4. Clover. 

5. Wheat. 

6. Turneps or cabbages. 

7. Indian corn. 

8. Peafe or beans. 

9. Wheat. 

< 10. Potatoes. 

II. Bar- 
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j i. Barley. • •• • = . . . r 

12. Clover. 

13. Wheat. 

14. Cabbages, &c. 

15. Wheat. 

16. Lucerne, or other grafies, to re- 
main. In fuch a fyfiem of crops, the land 
would always be rich and clean j the planter 
would be able to keep vaft hocks of cattle ,• 
in fifteen years he would fell nine crops of 
corn and two of potatoes, and at the end 
of it he would have a much more fertile 
pafture than he found at the beginning. 

Partial trials of new recommended prac- 
tices may turn out very unfuccefsful with- 
out proving any thing againft them. Sup- 
pofe a Carolina farmer, (truck with the 
idea of clover, fainfoine, or lucerne, was 
to throw it in among the fecond or third 
crop of wheat or barley, which followed 
two or three of maize j in fuch a mode of 
conduit, chance perhaps might give him 
a poor crop, inftead of none at all, which 
-he would have reafon toexpeitj he might 
negleit thofe grafies in future from fuch 
an experiment, but furely with very little 
reafon ; for fuch a conduit would be like 
expe&ing a great crop of rice on a moun- 
jtain-top; or fields of pine apples in the 
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fiiows of Lapland. For this rcafon, fuch 
recommended practices had better not be 
tried at all, than to be partially or incom- 
pletely tried j fince conclufions, however 
abfurd, are fure to be drawn from all ex- 
periments, and people will not be fo ready 
to diferiminate and enquire into the caufes 
of a failure, as to look at the fingle point, 
Jucb a thing was tried, and it failed. 
A comprehenfive way of judging and talk- 
ing, which faves the trouble of understand* 
ing and reflexion. * 

Befides rectifying the very erroneous fyf- 
tems purfued in this province, it will be 
neceffary to remark, that the farmers are 
not attentive even to making the mod of the 
fpontaneous growths, of which the natural 
meadows, are a proof ; in many plantations 
they have favannah land, which in the 
back parts of the province is very good 
meadow ; but the planters let their cattle 
run over the whole in fummer, without 
ever thinking of mowing hay, notwith- 
ftanding the crops would often be confi- 
derable, and notwithftandjng their cattle 
are fometimes half flarved for want of it: 
it is not fufiicient to fay that a climate ad- 
mits the cattle to be unhoufed all winter ; 
their being in the woods or paftures is of 
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little confequence, if they can get nothing 
to eat.: the bed planters find the necef- 
fity of baiting their herds well every night 
when they come home from the woods in 
winter; for though the climate is at 
time* amazingly hot, yet, as I have.elfe- 
where Ihewn, the frofts in winter are fe- 
verer than thofe of England. , * 

This part of their ill conduct is owing 
in a good meafure to another branch of it, 
which is their negleft of fences : it would 
not be true to fay that they had none, but 
the fadt is, that they are confined too much 
to the care of their rice, indigo, or other 
valuable crop, and are apt to attend to a 
field no longer than while it is fo occupied ; 
none of them would think (unlefs it were 
a few fenfible, and at the fame time wealthy 
men) that a meadow or pafture was worth 
fencing : this is through that negledt which 
arifes from their great plenty of land. 
k> It would be in vain to adopt an advan- 
tageous fyftem of crops, if at the fame 
time the planter was not attentive to have 
all his fences equally good ; lince in good 
hufbandry, that field which is at prefent * 

under a crop of fmall value, will in a few 
years be occupied by one of the greateft j 
the necefiity therefore of this attention 
- : " mud 
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mud be ftriking. In the management too 
common, one part of an eftate is under 
corn, and all the reft is foreft ; but in thc ; 
propofed improvement; every part once cul- 
tivated is always to be of value ; cattle will 
be grazing in clover or lucerne in the midft 
of fields of Indian corn or wheat, and con- 
fequently all the fences under an equal ne- 
cefiity of being good. 

In the culture of roots, &c. for the win- 
ter food of cattle, they are very deficient. 
Where there is a very great ability of keep- 
ing any ftocks in fummer, but a confined 
opportunity in winter, it is much to be 
queftioned whether thofe crops which may 
be ufed as winter food, will not pay bet- 
ter in fuch an application, than when fold; 
and this particularly with potatoes : there 
arc many advantages in ufing fuch crops 
upon the plantation ; freight and carriage 
are faved, which are articles of importance; 
but the great point is the ability which the 
planter reaps from it of keeping fo many 
more cattle, and raifing fo much the more 
dung, which they all agree is of the firft 
confequence in making the moft profit of 
their plantations : theeffedl we fee in every 
part of Britain is fimilar to this ; for the 
geed farmers make it a rule never to fell 
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thofe articles of their produce which ard 
food for cattle, unlefs they bear a very great 
price, being fenfible that it anfwers better 
to confume them at home. 

In the culture of indigo, the Carolina 
'planters are not fo attentive as they might 
be : they err in their ideas of the foil which 
they chufe for it ; becaufe it will grow in 
a poor white pine barren, it has been very 
abfurdly thought that this is the proper foil 
for it : indigo requires, if great crops would 
be gained, a rich, black, deep mould, fuch 
as is no where to be found near the fea, or 
at lead only in fmall narrow flips adjoining 
the fwamps, and even in them not com- 
parable in fertility to large tracts in the in- 
terior country. Thofe planters who would 
wifh to cultivate this drug to great profit, • 
fhould fix in the back parts of the pro- 
vince, where the land is not only plenti- 
ful, but excellent $ here they would raife 
: treble the products they are able to do up- 
pn the coaft, and the dye of a finer colour. 

In the culture of the plant, they are alfo too 
inattentive ; the hand-boeings given by the 
- negroes are very inefficient, and not com- 
parable to the ufe of fcveral borfe-hoes, 
which for other purpofes , are ufed in Eng- 
land. Hand-hoes in all operations between 

the 
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Mhe rows of any crop fliould give place to 
horfe-work, which is deeper, more regu- 
lar, and in every refpedf more effective j at 
the fame time that the expence of it does 
not near approach to that of hand-work. 

There is another improvement whicli 
defcrves mention here ; it is the culture of 
that fpecies of rice which fucceeds on dry 
ground, and even on hills and mountains. 
This fort is known in feveral parts of the 
Ead Indies, and would, in the back coun- 
try of South Carolina, be of ufe as a new 
dependence for the planters there fixed ; 
and it would be much more advantageous 
to have this grain from a healthy country, 
than from the unwholefome fwamps in the 
maritime part. It would be no difficult 
talk to get fome feed of it from India, and 
would at lead be worth the trial. 

The culture of vines has been attempted 
in the back part of South Carolina, and 
with fuccefs ; but the hufbandry has not 
been profecuted with that vigor and atten- 
tion which fo important an objeft well de- 
ferves. The moment any individuals (hew- 
ed a defire of undertaking this branch— 
Us foon as there was the lead reafon for 
thinking the plan feafible — their widies 
oughttohave been prevented— their Wants 
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fupplied — and every difficulty that arofe, r 
fmoothed with the minuted attention. But 
inftead of fuch a conduct being purfued, 
fpecimens of excellent wine have been fent 
home, and tafied by Lords of Trade, with 
application for encouragement in the un- 
dertakings made, and all without fuccefs. 
Were our governors bribed by the ownertf 
of the vineyards of Champaigne and Bur- 
gundy, a more impolitic conduCt could not 
have been purfued : had a due attention 
been paid to thofe ingenious and induftrious . 
foreigners who have fettled in thefe fouth- 
ern colonies, and entered upon the vineyard 
culture, by this time American wine would 
have been common in the London vaults y 
and the importance of this nation’s buying 
her wines by the fale of her manufactures, 
is too obvious to need expatiating on. Such 
an undertaking as that, of planting vine- 
yards in thefe provinces, ffiould be taken 
in hand by government, at leaft in giving 
every affiftance that could reafonably be 
required by thofe undertakers, who feem- 
ed to be well acquainted with what they 
were about j but unfortunately, a very 
different conduCf has been purfued. Know- 
ledge in this branch of agriculture was 
fome years ago much wanting * but that is 
a no 
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no longer the cafe, there are many fettlers 
that have arrived within a few years in 
South Carolina, perfedtly acquainted with 
the bufinefs, but whofe mean circumftances 
have proved the only obftacles they have 
met with : it is fuch men to whom public 
afiiftance fhould be given, for the public is 
more interested in their fuccefs than even 
themfelves. 

This is an object which ought not to be 
left to itfelf ; the import of wine into this 
kingdom carries out of it an immenfe ba- 
lance in cafh, which throws a dead weight 
into very confiderable branches of our com- 
merce. North America confumes large 
quantities of Madeira, which confumption 
will in part be varied to that of their own 
wines before they can be expedled to be 
brought in any quantities into this king- 
dom : hence the neceffity of adting with 
fome vigour, if we expedt to fee any bene- 
ficial confequences of many years. 

Silk is another objedt which fhould be at- 
tended to with great ferioufnefs ; the back 
parts of this province are full of mulberry- 
trees, and the climate is of that due tem- 
perature which is requifite for fuccefs in 
this culture : as fine filk has been brought 
from Carolina as ever came from China, 
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infomuch that at Tome of our mills it is pre- 
ferred to any we receive either from the 
Eafl: Indies or Italy. The common objec- 
tion of a want of people, 1 have before (hewn 
is weakly founded in any cafe, (ince a few 
people, nay a (ingle family, may make as 
large aproportion of it, as if the whole 
country was employed about nothing elfe ; 
it is fo much a-head that may be made in a 
feafon, perhaps a pound and a half, or two 
pounds j fo that if a family confifls of twen- 
ty perfons, they may make thirty or forty 
pounds annually ; if it confifts of two hun- 
dred perfons, the proportion will be the 
fame ; but if it is only two or three, it is 
equally fo : the population of the country 
therefore has perhaps lefs to do with it 
than in any other article of culture. The 
objedt wanting, is to induce the people to 
undertake it — to give them inftrudlions 
hew to feed the worms, and to manage the 
cocoons i but this is eafily learned, and 
mightbecome general through the province 
if proper meafures were taken for it ; 
which might be executed at an inconfider- 
able expence. It would be a very fine 
tiling for this nation if all the inhabitants 
of our colonies, poflefiing a proper climate, 
were to make each, only a pound of raw 
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filk ; it would be as valuable an acquifition 
as this nation could make : to acquire a 
Martinico or a Guadalupe would proba- 
bly coft thirty or forty millions fterling ; but 
fuch a matter of mere internal management 
would be far more valuable, and might be 
had for one quarter of as many thoufands. 
In every inftance that can be named, do- 
meftic improvement is of moreconfequence, 
and eafier of attainment, than military ac^ 
quifition; yet is mankind ever panting after 
one, and negle&ing the other. 

No trials have yet been made of madder 
jn Carolina, though there are tradls of a 
rich, deep, black, and reddiih loams in the 
back parts of the province which would 
undoubtedly produce great crops of it, and 
the climate would probably fuit it better 
than that of England ; for it is not the 
madder of Zealand that is the moil extra- 
ordinary ; that of Turkey, Aha Minor, and 
Cyprus is of a vaftly greater fize and better 
quality without any culture at all; nodoubt 
can therefore be entertained of the climate 
fuiting it. There is no crop upon which 
they can go that would pay them better j 
madder is worth from 80I. to 90I. a ton ; 
in England the deduction of 61 . or 61 . 10s. 
for freight would be but a fmall proportion. 
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An acre of good land, well chofen and pro- 
perly cultivated, would, in the climate of 
the back part of South Carolina, yield 
from a ton to a ton and a half j and one 
negroe would manage above ah acre very 
well, and have the winter months to be 
employed bn fences and lumber befides : 
there are ho crops in America that would 
anfwer much better than this, fince it would 
be above 40I. per Have per annum. The 
value of the commodity would alfo make 
it peculiarly adapted to thofe tracts of coun- 
try that had not a good water-carriage for 
bulky commodities ; a fmall canoe, which 
Would run up any little branches of the 
rivers, would tarry a ton of it, which 
Would be more valuable than a ton of many 
other commodities : for the fame reafon 
indigo and filk fhould be particularly en- 
couraged in thofe diftrids where water- 
carriage is indifferent or at fome diftance. 

Hemp in this refped is not of the fame 
importance, but for their lower grounds on 
a Arongclay foundation in thefe back parts. 
Where the low grounds are^far more fertile 
than in the maritime part of the province, 
hemp would be a very valuable article of 
culture, if near a good navigation. Such 
trads are numerous, and would, if well 
•* ■ - • culti- 
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cultivated under hemp, fave us no flight 
proportion of thofe immenfe fums which, 
we annually pay to the Baltic for this com- 
modity. Improvements in our colonies in 
this article ought every where to be mod 
afliduoufly promoted j not in one fettle-* 
ment, by making it an only ftaple in the 
nature of the rice, indigo, or tobacco j it 
will not admit of this, becaufe it is nice in 
foil, but all the fpots fuitable to it in all 
our colonies, from Nova Scotia to Florida, 
fhould be thus appropriated ; no planter, 
unlefs he was particularly fltuated, need 
have hemp for his principal dependence $ 
but all fhould have fome of it that had but 
a fmall Held of right foil : America would 
then much more than fupplyallour demand 
and her own too ; and as the colonies in- 
creafed in cultivation, Europe would be a 
conftant market for all they could produce. 
It is a fortunate circumftance that hemp 
grows belt in a foil that is not fuitable to 
any of the other ftaples of America, fo that 
it could not rival them : it delights in a 
moift, low, rich loam, on a clay bottom, 
and never thrives to good advantage ’in a 
dry or light foil, however rich, but will 
not do in a fwamp, unlefs very rich and per- 
fectly drained. Indigo and tobacco require 

the 
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the black dry loam, regardlefs of the flra- 
tum under it, provided it be not wet; ancj 
rice can only be had in a fwamp under wa-i 
ter: it is upon this account that hemp woul4 
not rival their prtfent flaples, in the foil it 
requires, which is a matter of confequence; 
for in many plantations the land fuitable to 
thefe productions is not fo plentiful as to 
make it a matter of indifference how the 
planter difpofes of it, efpecially in the ma- 
ritime part of the province. 

Thofe who think the fuccefs met with 
in South Carolina in the culture of indigo 
and rice a reafon fufficient for excluding or 
negledting other articles of produce, are 
much miflaken in that idea. It is in all 
countries of vaft importance that the profit 
of agriculture fhould not depend on one or 
two productions ; fince in that cafe a failure 
in one is of fatal confequence, or a falling 
off in the fale of it may prove the ruin of 
a country. But when the hufbandry of a 
people is employed about many objeCts, 
they have the beneficial chance, that if one 
fails others will fucceed, and thereby pre- 
vent any great evils following: it is alfo of I 

confequence, that the labour attending the 
products of a plantation be fo divided, that 
as many hands be employed at one feafon 
i""- — as 
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as at another ; for if the flaves are only 
employed in fummer, or only in fpring and 
autumn, the planter cannot make fuch-pro- 
fit by his bufinefs as if they were employed 
regularly the year through. The planter^ 
of Carolina and our other colonies have not 
yet felt the nccefiity of this dodtrine, from 
the circumftance of fawing lumber, for the 
Weft Indies finding them employment at. 
all leifure times j but this branch of their bu- 
finefs is confined to the amount of the Weft 
India market; befides there are numerous 
tradts of country in which the timber has 
been long ago- dcftroyed, but which are 
full of plantations, and it is very plain that 
in them lumber can be no dependence. 

Winter fowing of feveral crops, threfli- 
ing, clearing, carrying, and felling others, 
building fences, manuring, and other 
works, ftiould keep all the flaves of a plan- 
tation in regular employment through the 
winter feafon, without a dependence for it 
on lumber. Spring fowings, and the ver- 
nal attendance on crops, with making filk, 
would fill up that feafon. The fummer 
culture and cleaning which moft plants 
require, with the harveft, are always fuf- 
ficient to fill up feveral months ; then fliould 
fucceed the vintage, and making crops of 

madder. 
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madder, hemp, &c. In. fuch a difpofition 
of the lands and buGnefs of a plantation, 
the planter would find much greater profit 
than what he now makes by the afliftance 
of two or three months of the flaves at 
lumber. And this is reafon fufficient were 
others wanting, which however is far 
enough from being the cafe, for inducing 
the Carolina planters to divide their atten- 
tion more in imitation of the beft hufband- 
men in Europe. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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